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WITH JOHNSON CONTROL APPARATUS 


Here are two examples from the list of Johnson installa- 
tions of automatic temperature control in schools, which 
reads like the roll-call of modern school buildings, every- 
where. Health and comfort for teachers and pupils, 
economy for Boards of Education, convenience for 
operating personnel. Efficiency throughout. 
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a a ae 3 f STR ee rae Cumberland, Md. 
, 5 Robert Holt Hitchens 


Architect 





At Cumberland, 71 Johnson room thermostats operate 
unit ventilators, radiators, and unit heaters. Just the 
right cycle of automatic operation at all times, as re- 
quired by the weather conditions and by the use of each 
room in the building, independent of other rooms. 


Senior High Schoo 
Rock Island, IIL. 
Benjamin A. Horn, 
Irchitect 
Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., 
Consulting Architect 





At Rock Island, Johnson “dual” thermostats, in each 


room, control the heating and ventilating apparatus. A 
comfortable, accurate temperature in those sections of 
the building which are in use. A reduced economy 
temperature in sections which are unoccupied, at any 
time. The “dual” thermostats are reset from a central 
point, to “occupancy” or “reduced” temperatures, in 
fifteen groups. An independent control system for each 
section of the building, without separate steam mains. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL 
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Here is an arresting question for elemen- 
tary schools and smaller high schools: Are 

you fully aware of the great advantages 
now placed within your reach by the conve- 
nient, low-cost, wide-ranging Mimeograph 
Process? By this simple means of duplica- 
tion, you can effect a notable advance in the 
technique of teaching, an upward surge in stu- 
dent activities, large savings of time and money 


in school management. Available to nearly all 
schools, regardless of size. The local distributor 
will gladly demonstrate the Mimeograph in your 
office. Write for free illustrated booklet, “The 
All-Purpose School Duplicating Process.” Educa- 
tional Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
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The House Plan in a Large High School 


Ernest R. Caverly’ 


For the purpose of this discussion, let 
us say that a small high school is one 
which can be satisfactorily administered by 
one person, a medium-sized school by an 
administrative head and a part-time or 
full-time administrative assistant, and a 
large school is one which requires more 
than one full-time assistant. Or, let us say 
that a small high school is one with fewer 
than 500 pupils, and a large high school is 
one with more than 1,500 pupils. 

In a school of medium size, the work of 
the submaster is generally to handle the 
details or the distasteful tasks of school 
administration such as the time schedule, 
attendance, and* discipline. Without con- 
sidering the merits of this division of ad- 
ministrative work in a school with 500 to 
1,500 pupils, the question is raised as to 
the adequacy of such an administrative 
setup in a school with 1,500 to 3,000 pu- 
pils, or more. 

Regardless of the size of the school, 
when there is a headmaster and a sub- 
master (or a principal and an assistant 
principal), the work of administration is 
highly centralized in the head of the 
school. The assignment of numerous rou- 
tine duties to another person (or even to 
more than one) still leaves the basic re- 
sponsibilities of administration in the 
hands of the headmaster. The submaster 
generally performs the duties of an office 
boy, a clerk, or a drudge, even though he 
is styled a junior executive. 

We recognize that a small school has the 
advantage that intimate contacts are pos- 
sible, and that a large school has the ad- 
vantage of being able to offer a wide va- 
riety of educational opportunities, both 
academic and social. The small school can 
never have the’ advantages of the large 
school without excessive expense; never- 
theless, the large school, wisely organized, 
can have the advantage of intimate con- 
tacts both among pupils and between pu- 
pils and teachers. This is essentially what 
the House Plan as it operates in the high 
school at Brookline, Massachusetts, seeks 
to accomplish. 


The House Plan 


The house plan is, in effect, the organ- 
ization of several small schools within a 
large school. In our four-year high school 
there are five houses, one for first-year 
pupils, one for second-year pupils, and so 
on. Inasmuch as a pupil remains in the 
same house as long as he is in the school, 
even though he uses five years to complete 
the requirements for a diploma, four 
houses have between 400 and 500 pupils 
each, and one house has 100 to 150 pu- 
pils. It is no disgrace, by the way, to use 
five years for the completion of the high- 
school course, provided a pupil obtains a 
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better secondary-school education thereby. 
We believe it is better for a pupil to com- 
plete a well-rounded program of studies 
with distinction in five years than to “‘pass”’ 
a miscellaneous assortment of subjects in 
four years. Many pupils do not discover 
the meaning of intellectual achievement 
until their fifth year in school, but they 
could have mastered the art of credit- 
getting in four years. 

The administrative head of each house 
is the housemaster and his administrative 
assistants are the home-room teachers. 
The housemaster of the entering house is 
appointed in the spring before his pupils 
enter the high school, and at once proceeds 
to make their acquaintance in the elemen- 
tary schools in which they are then en- 
rolled. He is, therefore, for several weeks 
a liaison officer between the elementary 
schools and the high school. Three of our 
present housemasters are men and two are 
women, but they are selected because of 
their ability, not their sex. Housemasters 
are appointed for a year at a time, but 
successful housemasters are usually re- 
appointed, at least until the pupils in their 
respective houses have been graduated, un- 
less, as sometimes happens, these house- 
masters are promoted to other positions in 
the Brookline system or elsewhere. 

The housemaster receives as compensa- 
tion $300 a year in addition to his salary 
as a teacher, and while this sum does not 
adequately represent either the quantity 
or quality of the work, it does give tan- 
gible recognition to the honor and the re- 
sponsibility which is his. The salary of a 
housemaster is less than that of a head of 
department, a director of instruction, or a 
principal of an elementary school, and 
service as housemaster may, therefore, be 
a step up the ladder to greater professional 
recognition. The position of housemaster 
is of sufficient distinction, however, so that 
it is worthy as an end in itself, and only 
incidentally or occasionally as a means to 
an end. Furthermore, a person who has 
been a housemaster and has returned to a 
full-time teaching position is a_ better 
teacher because he has had a glimpse of the 
duties, the opportunities, and the prob- 
lems of the administrator. Under such cir- 
cumstances the gulf thought to be inevi- 
table between the “classroom teacher,” so 
called, and the administrator almost (if 
not quite) disappears. The housemaster is 
a teacher called to assume certain admin- 
istrative responsibilities? He always teaches 
at least one class, and generally two, and 
with rare exceptions he prefers to do so. 


The Housemaster’s Duties 


The housemaster is an administrator, 
while the head of department or the direc- 
tor of instruction is a supervisor. The 
housemaster’s duties include every educa- 
tional responsibility to the teachers and 
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pupils of his house except the direction of 
the teaching work and the oversight of the 
instruction which the pupils receive. The 
housemaster is responsible directly to the 
headmaster, who is the general administra- 
tive and supervisory head of the school, 
whose administrative functions are per- 
formed through the house and whose su- 
pervisory functions are performed through 
the department. 

A home-room teacher normally has 30 
to 35 pupils who come to him at the be- 
ginning of their high-school course and 
remain under his care during four years, 
and sometimes five. Only absolutely essen- 
tial home-room rearrangement is permitted, 
though this rearrangement is .somewhat 
marked in the fifth year because the ma- 
jority of pupils are graduated at the end 
of four years. The home-room teacher has 
opportunities to know his pupil well, to 
visit their homes, to help them with their 
social problems, to guide their choices of 
studies. If he takes advantage of his op- 
portunities, he comes to know these pupils 
better than their parents in many cases, 
and to establish bonds of human contacts 
which will never be broken. 

It is desirable that the activities of the 
pupils in each house should be organized 
as they would be in a school of four or 
five hundred pupils with house officers, a 
house council, house orchestra, athletic 
teams, assemblies, plays, and all other de- 
sirable organizations and activities. There 
may be school orchestras, teams, and clubs 
in addition, but these should provide op- 
portunities for pupils of unusual talent, 
whereas the house organizations furnish 
varied opportunities for a much larger 
number. 


Success of the Plan 

Ideally each house in a large high 
school should occupy a section of the 
school plant apart from every other house. 
It should have its name and banners prom- 
inently displayed, and its own bulletin 
boards and pupil activity rooms conven- 
iently located. The housemaster should 
have an office with a telephone, files, and 
cheerful furnishings as a place to talk with 
parents and with pupils. 

So far as possible the home-room teach- 
ers of a house should also be the subject 
teachers of the pupils of that house, there- 
by reducing to a desirable number the 
pupil-teacher contacts in a school-life pe- 
riod and eliminating unnecessary travel 
from class to class. Laboratories, audito- 
riums, and other special facilities need not 
be duplicated, of course, but these should 
be made available to the houses separately 
and not jointly. 

Brookline High School is completing the 
fifth year of its organization under the 
house plan. Rarely does a new idea find 
immediate acceptance in any group, but 
the house plan was enthusiastically re 
ceived at its inception and has grown no 
less popular as its advantages to the indi- 
vidual and, therefore, to the school as 4 
whole have been discovered. 
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One of the most difficult problems of 
educational administration is that of 
knowing how to proceed in carrying out 
policies or programs involving change. In 
a dictatorship this is not a weighty ques- 
tion since the control and responsibility is 
centered in one person whose wishes be- 
come unquestioned policies or program 
when he breathes the word. In America, 
however, the situation always has been 
and still is entirely different. Woven deep 
in the fabric of our culture is a dreaded 
fear of coercion and centralization. Re- 
gardless of the level of society or the type 
of activity, all resent the practice of hav- 
ing anyone “spring” anything on them. 
This is the what is meant in part by “re- 
specting the personality” of the individual. 
\ll of our educational institutions and 
processes are developed on the principle 
that the final control of education is with 
the people — vague, intangible as its ex- 
pression may appear on superficial study. 

There seems to be a real need to clarify 
and interpret the meaning of the fact that 
lay control is the cornerstone and founda- 
tion, too, in all educational matters. This 
carries with it many far-reaching and for- 
midable implications which are seldom 
understood and seldomer observed. Inter- 
pretations must be concrete and practical 
dealing with such common administrative 
functions as changing a report card, con- 
structing a building, employing personnel, 
adopting an activity program, or organiz- 
ing special classes. The following criteria 
have been gleaned from the rich experi- 
ence of successful leaders and thorough stu- 
dents. They are offered as practical guides 
or checks for the busy administrators. 

1. Are co-operative methods used in ac- 
cordance with American democratic ideals? 

Democracy has many meanings but it 
is difficult to find one that is more appro- 
priate and fitting for the purpose of this 
article than to think of it as real co-opera- 
tion. The difficulty arises when we try to 
determine what co-operation means in 
terms of the numerous administrative and 
supervisory functions such as marking 
students, let us say, or selecting books for 
the library. Even more radical is the mean- 
ing Ol co-operation in terms of so-called 
assignments or determining the curriculum. 

\ll will probably agree that co-operative 
methods should be used in educational 
administration, but few would define 
CO-Operative discipline the same way or 
agree on what it means to select a super- 
intendent by co-operative methods. Does 
this mean, for example, students and 
teachers should have representatives on 
the board of education? This is just one 
of hundreds of such questions which must 
be clarified if we are to understand the 
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Criteria for Making Educational Changes 


Daniel P. Eginton' 


meaning of co-operation clear enough to 
make it a constant frame of reference in 
our thinking about educational control. 

Others have so ably and frequently 
shown that the typical American school 
system is founded upon dictatorial rela- 
tionships and procedures that I do not 
need to try to duplicate their good work. 
It seems sufficient here to point out that 
the school-efficiency experts who have so 
successfully preached the doctrine of 
dictatorships of hierarchial relationships, 
detailed schedules, cost accounting, and 
standardization, are slowly retreating from 
the democratic ideas of the best leaders. 
Co-operation is becoming such a genuine 
way of life that all must understand and 
observe it as religiously as a law of health. 
Since education is a co-operative under- 
taking, all who are concerned and who are 
able to contribute must be given an oppor- 
tunity to do so, so that we may retain our 
democratic ideals in this day of challeng- 
ing dictatorships. More specifically this 
means that pupils, teachers, supervisors, 
principals, experts, parents, community 
leaders, state officials, and others must 
work together. Responsibility must be 
allocated and duties defined, but there 
should be no such thing as ““My School.” 
Some of the ways in which they should 
participate are explained in the discussion 
of other criteria. 


Using Community Needs 

2. Is the community scientifically sur- 
veyed and observed intelligently? 

Educational policies and changes should 
be based upon community wants and 
needs. These cannot be determined by 
guesswork or chance. The typical Amer- 
ican school administrator is in very much 
the same position as the captain of a pleas- 
ure cruise. If the latter is to succeed, he 
must know the wishes of his clientele, the 
resources available, the capacities of his 
ship, etc; if the former is to succeed, he 
must know community attitudes, vested 
interests, resources, leadership, experiences, 
needs, characteristics, institutions, etc. Due 
to unfortunate previous experiences, for 
example, it is almost suicide in some com- 
munities to use the words progressive edu- 
cation; other communities have accepted 
progressive techniques in education so 
wholeheartedly that it would be suicide to 
try to use methods of the old school. Rich 
communities obviously are able to provide 
better buildings, more competent person- 
nel, and finer materials than are the poor 
communities. 

Boards of education vary, too, according 
to the type of community and personnel. 
In some places they are primarily inter- 
ested in what they themselves can get out 
of it and hence are very anxious to have 
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their fingers in all the pies. In other units 
they are willing to let the superintendent 
be their ears, eyes, and brains, as Cubber- 
ley says they should be; their policy is to 
do as little as possible to get by. Obviously 
the role of the superintendent varies 
greatly in accordance with such factors as 
the foregoing. 

A community survey is needed to deter- 
mine many other things, such as the voca- 
tional opportunities available, the health 
conditions, the recreational needs, the re- 
sources with which the school may co- 
operate and utilize the attitudes toward 
schools, and the adult educational needs. 
These data help school folk to understand 
the forces which mold community opinions 
and character and, hence, how to guide 
them into satisfactory channels. Such in- 
formation also is needed to help the lay 
public understand educational needs so it 
will support them. This makes it possible 
to develop a program from the ground 
up — not from the top down as so many 
of us unfortunately have tried to do. 

For the same reason that Morrison 
says teachers should spend one half of 
their time finding out what the needs of 
students are and the rest of their time do- 
ing what the study indicates is desirable 
and necessary, administrators should spend 
one half of their time studying their com- 
munity and then the rest of their time do- 
ing the things which seem most desirable. 
The practical difficulty is that few leaders 
have been “trained” in the methods and 
techniques of educational sociology and 
social surveys. Much, however, could be 
done if the need were properly recognized. 

3. Do educational leaders largely keep 
in the background and effect changes by 
stimulating and guiding others? 

There is no doubt but that the average 
administrator errs in being too much in 
the front ranks of reform, of using the 
methods of the football captain. We have 
become so accustomed to “dynamic” 
leadership as being the ideal type that we 
expect all leaders to be able to make 
challenging speeches, to propose drastic 
reforms, to initiate new policies, to move 
quickly and constantly, and to adopt other 
missionary tactics. These have a much 
greater publicity value than for a super- 
intendent to discover that 4 per cent of 
the community is illiterate or that the 
local government structure is obsolete. 
Most of us still think of the teacher in 
front of the room pounding out “lessons.” 
If she is good, she has a dynamic personal- 
ity which too often, unfortunately, also 
means that she is impatient, coercive, or 
even not sensitive to the intangible prob- 
lems of living such as inferiority feelings 
or complexes. Father Time has shown us, 
though, that education is not a matter of 
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words, but of purposeful living. Hence, 
the real teacher needs to be subtle, a quiet 
influence, a diagnostician, and an organizer 
of pupil-experiences as they emerge in the 
free expression of creation. 

In the same way that the teacher can 
crowd out, neglect, or even kill the ideas 
of students, administrators are likely to 
run rampant over the attitudes and ideas 
of their clientele unless they are doubly 
careful. This does not mean that admin- 
istrators should not have ideas, aspira- 
tions, and dreams of reform; rather it 
means that they should try to be real edu- 
cators and get the initiative and drive for 
these reforms to come from those who will 
carry them out or pay for them. When 
this is done, ideas will not be limited to 
one person as they are in a dictatorship, 
but will arise from all who share in the 
educational program. The technique of 
keeping in the background was recently 
explained to me by a well-known superin- 
tendent who for years has made it a point 
to watch all of the time for leads which 
can be cultivated into educational im- 
provements through private conferences, 
group planning, and individual leadership 
of those concerned. Of course this type of 
leadership is not as easy as it is to call a 
faculty meeting and announce that a new 
system of records, for example, is going 
to be adopted this year, but it is infinitely 
more pleasant and efficient. 

The principle of a tactful, indirect ap- 
proach to educational changes is so inter- 
esting that it would be worthy of an en- 
tire article. At this time space permits me 
only to open up the challenge and perhaps 
stimulate some critical thinking. 


Making Thorough Studies 


4. Is the suggested change carefully 
studied for a considerable length of time? 

This summer I met a teacher who was 
considerably upset because she had just 
received a letter from her superintendent 
who informed her that he intended to 
adopt activity methods this fall and 
wanted her to prepare herself accordingly. 
This may seem like an exception, and I 
hope it is, but it is generally conceded 
that not enough time is taken to study 
proposed changes. In all of our educational 
procedures we need to recognize that prob- 
lems are golden opportunities for motivat- 
ing purposeful study. Harold Rugg points 
this out when he writes: 

Not the learning of texts but the solving of 
problems is what we need. Our material must be 
organized around issues, problems, unanswered 
questions which the pupil recognizes as important 
and which he really strives to unravel 

Now let us assume that a principal 
wishes to improve the guidance services 
of his school. If he is of the old school, 
he will proceed in some such fashion as 
announcing it in a teachers’ meeting or 
sending out a notice. If he wishes to suc- 
ceed, however, he will try to get all con- 
cerned to analyze the situation in regard 
to such factors as failures, lack of voca- 
tional adjustments, social 
health problems, educational plans, extra- 
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curricular opportunities, atypical pupils, 
and so-called curriculums. Out of the 
study will emerge numerous problems, the 
solution of which will culminate in guid- 
ance activities and understood by those 
who are responsible for their success. 

Educational changes should be studied 
carefully and extensively, using all avail- 
able resources. Pertinent books, reports, 
surveys, and other helpful literature should 
be made available and analyzed for sug- 
gestions bearing on the local situation. 
This is as true on the adult level as it is 
when a group of fourth graders decides to 
study Indian Life. Since most educational 
changes have been tried in one or another 
community, it is desirable to visit them 
and get first-hand information about the 
results and experiences. This is usually 
done when a school building is constructed, 
for example. The assistance of available 
lay and educational leaders also should be 
gotten when they have something to con- 
tribute. This is especially true in such 
technical fields as measurement and curri- 
culum planning. In the latter field there 
should be at least one year’s study before 
a word is written about so-called courses 
of study. Experts, however, should be 
carefully chosen because all that glitters 
is not gold. 

In the study program all of the common 
supervisory techniques should be used, 
such as group meetings, demonstrations, 
extension courses, travel, field trips, lec- 
tures, and forums. An attempt should be 
made to stay on the core problem, but 
this is practically impossible since all edu- 
cational problems are so closely related 
that it is impossible to solve one without 
dealing with many others. How far, for 
example, can one get on a guidance pro- 
gram without changing the curriculum? 
Even such a simple thing as marks takes 
one into the fields of methods, curriculum, 
instructional materials, groupings, guid- 
ance, and measurement. 


Srhonl Spirit 


HAT is this “School Spirit”? It is that of 
devotion to high ideals; of the best stan- 
dards of personal conduct; of loyalty to 
those institutions and friends which de- 
serve loyalty; of good sportsmanship at 
all times; of moral as well as physical 
courage in every crisis; of joy in the ac- 
complishment of worth while tasks; and 
of reverence for the finer values of life. 
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The length of time desirable for study- 
ing a change before it is adopted naturally 
should vary with such factors as urgency 
of reform, scope of change, and personnel. 
As a general rule, however, a minimum of 
one half year study is recommended for 
best results. 


Continuity of Program 


5. ls the proposed change an integral 
part of a comprehensive long-time pro- 
gram? 

Continuity is as essential in educational 
administration as in any other activity. 
It can be assured only when care is taken 
that each new function or part fits in with 
the general educational policy or pattern. 
This can be effected only when new proce- 
dures are carefully analyzed so that end 
products are seen as clearly as_ possible. 
This can be well illustrated in the adop- 
tion of a policy such as the activity pro- 
gram in the primary unit. In deciding 
whether or not to liberalize this program 
it is also necessary to consider what the 
effect of the policy will be when pupils 
move into the next higher unit. Will the 
next step be to strive for activity methods 
in the intermediate grades, and then the 
next in the junior-high-school unit? 

Eventual outcomes also will need to be 
considered in such activities as selecting a 
system of permanent records, providing 
more freedom for the best students, 
encouraging parents to attend and par- 
ticipate in teachers’ meetings, altering 4 
school building, or organizing a program 
of adult education. If an administrator is 
not careful, he is likely to open doors 
which he cannot close even though he 
later desires to do so. This is well illus- 
trated by the experience of the superin- 
tendent in whose school system the PTA 
volunteered to buy a new piano. Without 
carefully considering consequences, he 


commended the action. In a short time he 
was approached by the alumni who wanted 
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to buy new suits for the football team. 
From others he soon learned that such 
volunteer gifts had not worked out in 
other communities, since he who pays for 
the fiddler generally wants to call the 
tunes. At the next meeting of the board 
of education the question of accepting 
large gifts was discussed, and it was de- 
cided best to get things in the regular 
manner. 

6. Are major proposals or changes brok- 
en down into integrating steps to be taken 
gradually when it seems desirable? 

This criterion is closely related to the 
others and does not need to be discussed 
extensively to make clear its implications. 
It is necessary to move slowly when mak- 
ing educational changes in America be- 
cause so many people need to be assisted 
in understanding them and actively co- 
operating in making them a success. Even 
though an ambitious administrator may 
initiate drastic changes and “drive” them 
through to an apparently logical conclu- 
sion, he cannot avoid the verdict of the 
jury when it evaluates results. That jury 
is the people. Regardless of how prejudiced 
and ignorant many members of his com- 
munity may be, they are generally able to 
exert some influence and to share in de- 
ciding the fate of a given proposal. 

Breaking a program down into progres- 

sive steps to be taken as slowly as seems 
desirable is a much more difficult job than 
may appear at a first glance. The inaugu- 
ration of a step-by-step program necessi- 
tates vision and understanding of social 
psychology. Some of the most common 
examples of such programs are the build- 
ing of schoolhouses in units, adopting pro- 
gressive methods in one grade or one 
school at a time and then increasing the 
program as results warrant, organizing 
one special class at a time in small schools, 
equipping one room with movable furni- 
ture each year, moving from a percentage 
basis of grading to a letter basis and 
thence to informal evaluations, integrat 
ing English and history in the high school 
and then including art or other related 
experiences, and providing a few nursery 
schools rather than making such opportu- 
nities available to all young children. Care 
also must be taken to reveal only as many 
steps to the lay public as the people can 
understand and will accept. Grave mis- 
takes have been made by scaring the pub- 
lic with too sweeping reforms. 


Organization and Publicity 

7. ls the proposed change or program 
carefully planned and organized? 

Many educational procedures are fail- 
ures not because they are not sound but 
because they have not been carefully 
planned. We should profit from the lesson 
Richard Byrd taught us; he spent over 
two years preparing for his Antarctic ex- 
pedition. Planning is one of the most im- 
portant parts of the work of administra- 
tion. It involves finding and developing 
competent leadership, adequate funds, 
lexibility for growth from within, under- 
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standing of powers and _ responsibilities, 
good facilities, and other requisites. Haste 
makes waste in education just as it does 
in any other human activity. 

It would be difficult to say which part 
of the planning is most important, but cer- 
tainly none is more important than secur- 
ing a competent leader to direct the ac- 
tivity. My attention was recently called 
to a superintendent who groomed an asso- 
ciate to become principal of a new junior 
high school. The right man was selected 
for the position three years before the 
real opening of the school occurred. 

8. Is a good public-relations program 
provided to carry along the majority of 
those concerned with the various steps? 

Many readers probably are wondering 
why this criterion was not discussed 
earlier, since it is so important in a 
democracy. It has been dealt with indi- 
rectly in the discussion of many of the 
former criteria. Group study of all con- 
cerned is clearly part of a good public- 
relations or publicity program. Surveying 
a community involves much group par- 
ticipation which will promote better un- 
derstanding of educational principles and 
processes. It is impossible to plan wisely 
without working with others who will grow 
from the experience. Courtis expresses this 
point as follows: ‘“‘Among all the desires 
of men, first place must be given to the 
desire for co-operation. For to some de- 
gree, it transforms all who participate in 
the co-operative activity; it reveals to man 
new values of which he can become aware 
by no other process; it calls out new 
powers, new faculties, and points the way 
to new potentialities of satisfaction and 
happiness.” 

Since so many may misinterpret one’s 
motives when publicity is released, extreme 
care must be taken to make it as clear 
and impersonal as possible. One success- 

ful superintendent handles this matter 
very nicely by keeping his own name out 
of the papers and dealing entirely with 
school functions and activities. Profes- 
sional magazines are full of examples of 
national publicity releases concerning new 
undertakings which are still in their in- 
fancy. It clearly would be pleasanter and 
safer to avoid telling others until one is sure 
he has something to talk about. Some of 
the worst examples of this have been in 
the field of curriculum development where 
one wonders if the director is primarily 
interested in making a name for himself 
or in doing something worth while. 

Unless an educational leader is able to 
take his associates with him, it is only a 
matter of time until the project will be a 
failure. This is just another way of saying 
that real co-operative methods need to be 
used; all must share in the enterprises if 
the foundation is to be solid. This is taken 
up further in the last criterion. 


Are Final Results Evaluated? 

9. Are adequate means provided for 
critically evaluating results and reactions? 

Frank, tactless criticism is the best in- 
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surance against overenthusiasms which are 
likely to grow out of new adventures. It 
seems to me that this lack of criticism is 
one of the weakest links in the chain of 
educational administration. The issue is 
clouded and mixed up with so-called 
loyalty. Is the teacher who openly chal- 
lenges the principal a martyr or a traitor? 
Just what does loyalty mean, for instance, 
when the majority of teachers do not favor 
semiannual promotions and yet are forced 
to accept them? All of the world is mov- 
ing toward integration and away from such 
disintegrating devices as departmentaliza- 
tion, ability grouping, standardized grades, 
abrupt promotions, special subjects, and 
short periods, and yet I recently read an 
article which states that the teachers like 
the platoon organization better than any 
other. What is wrong? 

It is necessary to do more than state 
that criticisms from the professional staff 
and lay public will be welcomed; definite, 
efficient machinery or means must be 
provided for the expression of dissenting 
opinions, minority wishes, and heated 
differences. Each community reeds to 
work out its own best method, but it must 
be worked out or else the pretense of 
democracy must be discarded. Teachers 
can do much to further the movement by 
encouraging students to say what they 
think about such things as examinations, 
assignments, new policies, and activities, 
Genuine co-operative methods need to be 
worked out in all educational activities. 
I advisedly say worked out because I do 
not think anyone knows yet how all may 
co-operate best and work together. One of 
the most discouraging aspects of this whole 
matter is that many national educational 
leaders preach the gospel of co-operation 
and yet pass out required outlines of work 
at the first meeting of their classes. If co- 
operation does not mean that graduate 
students have a right to share in the de- 
termination of what is studied and done, 
then I’m sure I don’t have any idea what 
it means. If criticizing the methods of a 
teacher is discourtesy or even problem- 
child behavior, then I’m sure that we have 
no real interpreters of democracy. If 
loyalty means that teachers must “yes” 
and approve all administrative policies 
and procedures smilingly, then I’m sure 
Fascism is just around the corner. 

There certainly is no simple answer to 
the problem of how to provide for con- 
structive criticism to express itself, be it 
in the classroom, in the faculty meeting, 
or in the community at large. One of the 
most hopeful signs appears to be the ten- 
dency for leaders to admit they are 
groping for more light and to walk the 
highways and byways modestly with their 
associates. This democratic way of life 
provides an opportunity for many to say 
what they think, since they know their 
challenges will be heard by sympathetic 
ears. Another hopeful sign is that of striv- 
ing constantly to base ideas on facts, not 
ambitions or dreams. 








School Enrollment Trends, 
and Educational Implications 


Their Causes 


The era-of rapidly expanding enroll- 
ments in the public schools on both a state 
and national basis has for the present, at 
least, come to an end. Individual com- 
munities and some states will undoubtedly 
continue to show moderate growth for the 
next few years, but the general trend for 
the next decade is distinctly toward a sta- 
tionary or slightly declining enrollment 
throughout the country as a whole. 

The unprecedented rise of the public- 
school enrollments in the United States 
particularly on the secondary-school level 
has been one of the social phenomena of 
history. Starting with an enrollment of 
9,867,395 in the year 1880 the public 
schools rapidly climbed to their peak 
figure of 26,434,193 in the year 1934. 
Since that date, however, the total enroll- 
ment of the public schools for the nation 
has started to decline. Beginning with the 
same year the high-school enrollment 
jumped from 110,277 to the astounding 
figure of 5,974,537 by the close of the 
year 1936, with the probability of a still 
further increase for the immediate future. 

On the other hand, the elementary 
school with an enrollment of 9,757,118 in 
the year 1880 rose to its peak enrollment 
of 21,278,593 by the close of the school 
year 1930. Since that date this unit of the 
public schools has shown a marked ten- 
dency toward a progressive decline. The 
latest figures from the Division of Statis- 
tics of the Office of Education at Wash- 
ington, which are for the close of the year 
1936, lists a loss of 888,032 pupils in the 
elementary school in the past six years. 
This decline, which first appeared in the 
first grade in the year 1930, has now ex- 
tended to all grades including the eighth 
with present indications that this trend 
will bring about a decreasing enrollment 
on the high-school level within the very 
near future. Already 28 of the 48 states, 
representing 72 per cent of the population, 
have shown a total decline in public- 
school enrollments for the close of the year 
1936 which is the latest date for which 
the national report is available. 

This is a very significant fact since it 
reveals that in spite of the largest decen- 
nial increase in population and the rapidly 
increasing enrollments on the secondary- 
school level the continued and persistent 
decrease in the first grade for the past 
seven years has more than offset the rapid 
rate of increase in the upper grades. Fur- 
thermore, this situation is prophetic of a 
continued downward trend for the nation 
not only in the matter of the total enroll- 
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ment, but for the secondary-school enroll- 
ment as well. 


The New Jersey Situation 

What is going on in the nation with 
respect to school enrollments is the result 
of what is happening in the states of the 
Union. The State of New Jersey may serve 
as an example to a greater or less degree 
of what has been happening and what will 
probably happen to the great majority of 
States. 

New Jersey has for the past several 
decades shown somewhat more than aver- 
age growth on the levels of population and 
subsequent school enrollment. In three 
decades, New Jersey has risen from six- 
teenth place in population among the 
states to ninth place in 1930. And in the 
decade from 1920 to 1930 it stood fifth in 
the country in the rate of population 
growth. However, in spite of these favor- 
able population trends, New Jersey has 
been affected by the same fundamental 
basic causes which have been bringing 
about a complete change in school enroll- 
ment trends throughout the nation. 

In the year 1933 New Jersey reached 
its all-time high in total public-school 
enrollments. Yet this very fact was mis- 
leading. An analysis of the various sub- 
divisions of the total enrollment for this 
particular year reveal conflicting trends. 
At the top in forward growth stood the 
four-year high school. It had shown an 
impressively continuous and uninterrupted 
upward trend since before the turn of the 
century. However, at the other end of the 
scale, the kindergarten and the primary 
school (grades 1-4) had both entered a 
period of continuous decline starting in 
1931. At the same time the intermediate 
grades (5-8) were showing definite indi- 
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cations that they were reaching their 
maximum growth for the present period. 

In terms of figures at the close of the 
year 1933 when the total enrollment for 
New Jersey was at its all-time high the 
kindergarten reported a decline of 938 
pupils, the first six grades had all de- 
creased, the decline ranging from 105 
pupils in the sixth to 4,692 pupils in the 
first grade with a total decline for grades 
1-6 of 13,097 pupils. Only the large in- 
crease of the high-school grades prevented 
a total decline in enrollment at this time. 

The picture of enrollment trends for the 
state by the close of the year 1937 gives 
a clearer view of the major trends. The 
four-year high school for the first time 
shows a loss of 2,088 pupils or 1.07 per 
cent decrease compared with a former six- 
vear (1931-1936) average increase of 9.58 
per cent. 

The kindergarten continued to decrease 
from its high figure of 48,497 in 1930 to 
38,526 at the close of 1937. The average 
rate of decline for this period was 3.21 per 
cent, thus showing a marked tendency to- 
ward more rapid decline than the rate of 
increase during the decade of the twenties. 
In order to find a comparable figure for 
the kindergarten enrollment one must go 
back to between the years 1917 and 1918. 
This fact in itself is rather astonishing. 

An examination of the trends in the 
primary school (grades 1—4) confirms the 
belief of a further general decline. Here 
we find that the maximum enrollment of 
348,158 pupils is reached in the year 1930 
and thereafter a sharp and continuous 
downward trend to the present time. In 
June the pupil enrollment for this group 
was only 270,384. This shows a decrease 
of 76,505 pupils in the seven-year period. 
One must go back to between the year 
1918-1919 in order to find a similar figure. 
This again is most astounding. 

The trend in the intermediate grades 
(5-8) completes the picture. In the year 
1929 this unit showed a substantial loss, 
but with the coming of the depression and 
the increase in the compulsory age limit, 
it again entered the upward trénd until the 
year 1934. Then with the influence of the 
rapidly declining enrollments in the pri- 
mary school this unit began a gradual but 
progressive decline for the remaining four 
years. 

A very significant fact is that these 
changes were not confined to any partic- 
ular section or group. In fact the trend 
was very general and every one of the 
21 counties in the State of New Jersey 
showed a definite downward trend since 
the year 1933. 
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It is therefore evident that in New 
Jersey we are witnessing marked changes 
not only in the total decline of the public- 
school enrollments, but in the decline of 
all its units including the high school. 


Problem of Projecting Future 
Enro!lments 


When it comes to the problem of pro- 
jecting future enrollment trends on either 
a state or national basis there are several 
uncertain factors which may cause radical 
changes to any such projection. If the 
compulsory age limit is extended, if eco- 
nomic conditions keep a larger number of 
boys and girls out of industry for a longer 
time, if the birth rate shows a marked in- 
crease, or if immigration into the country 
or migration within the country increases, 
the validity of any estimate will be 
changed accordingly. However, on the 
basis of the present year and grade enroll- 
ments, it is apparent that school enroll- 
ments have entered a new era. This era 
will be characterized by an absence of the 
rapidly increasing enrollments to which we 
have become accustomed excepting in 
mushroom towns or limited areas favored 
by industrial or recreational expansion. 
However, the nation as a whole will con- 
tinue to show a moderate decline which 
may be arrested by slight increases but 
not sufficiently to change the downward 
trend for the decade of the forties. 

The majority of the states of the Union 
must also inevitably show a decline for 
the next decade. New Jersey because of 
its favorable location may be able to 
stabilize its’ present enrollment with but 
slight fluctuations. However, on the basis 
of the present year and grade enrollments 
the ten-year trend is toward a lower level. 


Causes of Decline 
There are several fundamental causes 
for this widespread reversal in enrollment 
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ach symbol represents 2 million pupils in public and private elementary schools 


Elementary-school enrollment from 1890 
to 1936.—N.E.A. Research Bulletin, 
January, 1938. 
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Trends of school enrollment in New Jersey 
since 1917 


trends. Though these causes may vary in 
degree in their application, they are never- 
theless national in their scope. A declining 
birth rate, reduced immigration, and the 
age composition of the present population 
are the major factors in this change. 

A recent factor contributing toward the 
declining birth rate is that of birth con- 
trol. Several years ago P. K. Whelpton 
of the Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems stated that it was 
believed that birth control would spread 
among the lower economic groups until 
their situation would be similar to that of 
the upper economic groups. In this respect 
there would be little probability that the 
birth rate in the United States would 
cease to decline. Although exact informa- 
tion is lacking there are reports from many 
city areas indicating a marked trend to- 
ward smaller families. This is particularly 
true among the second generation of the 
foreign born and among the colored popu- 
lation north of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Statistics show that a decline in the na- 
tive birth rate began in 1810. However, 
because of the great number of immigrants 
who entered the country with an age com- 
position conducive to a high birth rate, 
the total birth rate for the nation did not 
begin to drop alarmingly until the decade 
of the twenties. Then with the operation 
of the “quota” laws, acts which limited 
immigration severely, the decline became 
apparent in the nation as a whole. 

In the year 1915 the national birth rate 
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was 25.1 per 1,000 population. By 1925 
it had dropped to 21.5 per 1,000, and by 
the end of 1936 it had still further de- 
clined to 16.6 per 1,000. The figures for 
New Jersey show an even greater decline 
than the average for the country as a 
whole, dropping to below 12 per 1,000 for 
the past three consecutive years. Accord- 
ing to authorities in the field of popula- 
tion science there must be an annual birth 
rate of between 16 and 17 per 1,000 to 
sustain the existing population. 

The general trend in death rates on both 
a state and national basis has also been 
downward, declining from about 14 per 
1,000 in 1915 to about 11 per 1,000 at 
the present time. 

Thus, in these trends we see an explana- 
tion for the paradox in which a nation is 
growing in total numbers by a surplus of 
annual births over annual deaths, yet it 
is actually failing to reproduce itself. 

Statistics show that children are dimin- 
ishing both in number and in percentage 
to the rest of society. The federal census 
for 1930 reveals that for the first time in 
the history of the United States there were 
fewer children five years of age and under 
than in the preceding decennial census, 
and an even more astounding fact is that 
in the age group from five to ten years of 
age there appeared a similar situation. 

According to Professor Rufus D. Smith 
of New York University, there are not 
enough children being born to replace the 
present population. Figures from the Cen- 
sus Bureau indicate that the number of 
females under 18 years of age is not suffi- 
cient to replace the present number of 
women of child-bearing age. Furthermore, 
and a very significant fact, is that the 
ratio between women of child-bearing age 
and the number of children is steadily 
decreasing. 
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Secondary-school enrollment in the United 

States has shown steady growth since 1890. 

— Research Bulletin, N.E.A., January, 
1938. 
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Each symbol represents 100,000 students in public and privete colleges 


College enrollment in the United States 
is still growing. Diagram from N.E.A. 
Research Bulletin, January, 1938. 





According to students of population 
science we are now witnessing a strange 
social phenomenon; namely, a_ nation 
growing into old age. Figures show that 
in 1870 over 50 per cent of the population 
was under 20 years of age but by 1930 
less than 40 per cent were under 20 years 
of age. Since 1870 to the present the trend 
of persons under 20 years of age to the 
total population has shown a steady de- 
cline and on the basis of the birth rate 
for the past decade, the trend will be far 
more accelerated in the decade beginning 
with 1940. 

On the other hand, the persons in the 
older age brackets have steadily increased. 
In 1870 less than 5 per cent of the total 
population was over 60 years of age, but 
in 1930 almost 9 per cent was 60 years 
and older, and the trend is still upward 
for this group. 

This greater tendency toward longevity 
and the decreasing birth rate has been 
changing the age composition, and the 
present age composition combined with 
the fact that the current ratio of children 
per family is on the decline are the two 
most important factors leading toward a 
declining population. 

The results are such that the median 
estimate of the Thompson-Whelpton au- 
thorities for the Scripps Foundation indi- 
cate a maximum population within three 
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Elementary High 
Year Schools Schools Total 
1935-1936 10,392,561 5,974,537 26,367,098 
1933-1934 0,765,037 5,669,156 26,434,193 
1930-1931 135,420 5,140,021 26,275,441 
1929-1930 21,278,593 4,399,422 25,678,015 
1919-1920 19, 2,200,389 21,578,216 
1909-1910 16,89 915,061 17,813,852 
1899-1900 14,9%3, 519,251 15,503,110 
1889-1890 12,5 4,66 202,963 12,722,631 
1879--1880 9,757,118 110,277 9,867,395 
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decades’ of approximately 150,000,000 
persons and thereafter a slightly declining 
population. O. E. Baker, statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture, estimates 
that the actual peak of population in the 
United States will not exceed 135,000,000 
persons and that the decline will begin in 
the decade starting with 1940 and will be- 
come progressive for the balance of the 
century. 

Professor Rufus D. Smith of New York 
University estimates the maximum popu- 
lation of the United States will be ap- 
proximately 140,000,000 persons about 
the year 1950. 

All available data point toward essen- 
tially the same conclusions; namely, that 
American population growth is rapidly 
approaching a peak with the possibility of 
a stationary or declining population there- 
after. This trend can have only dire con- 
sequences with respect to school growth. 


Educational Implications 


Unless the uncertain factors stated in 
this article concerning population growth 
again become positive forces for increase 
in the population, and this appears for the 
present to be unlikely, boards of educa- 
tion and professional educators will have 
to cope with the new problems of decreas- 
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ing enrollments. Not only will the school 
factors be different, but the psychology of 
change will require a new approach. To 
conserve the gains and at the same time 
to move forward in education when all 
the physical aspects suggest entrenchments 
is the man-sized challenge facing this 
group of leaders. 

If education is to become a truly con- 
structive force such as the life of a 
democracy demands, then the period of 
numerical retreat ahead will bring not re- 
trenchment but the opportunity for the 
extension of educational services now only 
partially available even to the most fav- 
ored schools. 

These changes should include the greater 
opportunity to consider the individual 
needs of the child through the substantial 
reduction of the number of pupils per 
teacher and the use of integrated depart- 
ments of psychology, mental hygiene, 
guidance, health services, visiting teachers, 
remedial workers, and the like: It should 
also include provision for greater advance- 
ment in teacher training and selection and 
in refinement and improvements in meth- 
od and curriculum. 

These are some of the educational im- 
plications inherent in the enrollment 
changes of the decade of the forties. 


State School-Board Organizations 
A. J. Phillips’ 


In 1935, and again in 1937, the author 
made a survey of state organizations of 
school-board members. Most of the infor- 
mation was received from the executive 
secretaries of state education associations, 
and in a few cases additional information 
was secured from officers of state school- 
board associations. 

Sixteen of the states stated that they 
had separate organizations. In most cases 
these organizations co-operated with the 
state education association. Ten signified 
that their organizations were sections or 
departments of the state education asso- 
ciation. Nine states had no organization of 
school-board members. Four states had a 
state organization but gave no informa- 
tion about them. Three states had county 
or regional organizations. Six states did not 
report. 

Membership dues, number of meetings, 
organization, number of officers, and ob- 
jectives varied greatly in the different 
states. 

The status of school-board organizations 
in the various states is given below: 


Alabama 


No organization at present 
Arizona 


School Trustees’ Association in 
Maricopa County 

Two regular meetings each year 
(fall and spring) 

Two or more special meetings 

No dues; membership voluntary 


‘Executive Secretary, Michigan Education Association. 


Elect president and secretary 

Appoint five regional vice-presi- 
dents in county 

Program: Legislation and school 
finance 

School-Board Members’ Asso- 
ciation recently organized as 
a department of the State 
Association 

California School-Trustees’ As- 
sociation 

County associations 

Officers: President, two vice- 
presidents, secretary-treasurer 

Executive Board meets fre- 
quently 

Annual convention 

One representative for each 
school district above a certain 
size 

Dues: $3 to $25 based on 

average daily attendance 

Functions splendidly; members 
interested 

Section of the Colorado Edu- 
cation Association 

Two meetings a year (Novem- 
ber and Spring) 

Program: School finance and 
school organization 

Temporary organization (not 
permanent ) 

Co-operate with Education As- 
sociation on school legislation 

Hope to study salary schedules 
and teacher tenure 

No report 

Florida State Association of 
County School-Board Mem- 
bers 

Dues: $10 per county 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 
Florida 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Although we have been selecting teach- 
ers for many centuries, we know sur- 
prisingly little about those qualities which 
really make good teachers. In actual prac- 
tice there is often little logic and consider- 
able humor in determining who shall be 
selected for a given teaching position. In 
one community the candidate must hand 
out cigars, while in the next he is imme- 
diately eliminated if he even offers so 
much as the odor of a cigar. For men 
marriage is an asset, though unfortunate 
is the woman teacher who enters matri- 
mony. Our fetishism in criteria for deter- 
mining good teachers extends to such ar- 
bitrary matters as district, municipal, or 
state boundaries within which the teacher 
may reside; college degrees; the specific 
religious sect of a teacher; the use of cos- 
metics; or the fact of having taken a 
specific course in the school law of a given 
state or of having signed a pledge pro- 
mulgated by those who would turn back 
or hold static the hands of the clock of 
social time. 

In any serious discussion before those 
interested in the welfare of youth and sub- 
sequently the welfare of society, there is 
only one point of view relative to the selec- 
tion of teachers which is tenable. Teaching 
positions exist for the sake of the youth 
and society and not for the sake of 
teachers. It follows directly from this that 
the best teacher available for a given posi- 
tion should be selected for that place. The 
rub comes, however, when we attempt to 
set up the criteria for the “‘best teacher.” 
It is simple to pass by the items as listed 
in the above paragraph as irrelevant or of 
secondary import, although they are the 
controlling factors in selection of teachers 
in many communities. It is more difficult 
to set up those factors which really differ- 
entiate between excellent and_ inferior 
teachers. 

\ number of years ago I was asked ‘to 
build an objective test to measure some 
of the things which we expect to find in 
good teachers, which test was to be used 
to assist in selection of teachers for a city 
school system. With all of the assurance 
of the objectivist in education the test was 
devised. It included materials to measure 
such factors as breadth of knowledge in 
the subject-matter fields, technical knowl- 
edge of education, breadth of interests, 
general observation, and sense of humor. 
Results of the test were used as one fac- 
tor in selecting teachers. At the close of 
the year after the test was used, each new 
teacher was rated by three supervisorial 
officials of the school system. The com- 
bined ratings produced a correlation of 
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minus .25 with the score on the test! In 
general, it would appear that, had the 
teachers with the lower scores been se- 
lected, the staff might have been more 
effective! It should be added, however, 
that experienced teachers naturally made 
a lower score on the test than inexperi- 
enced teachers, and that this factor sub- 
sequently resulted in the negative correla- 
tion. The test did serve to destroy con- 
siderable faith in knowledge of subject 
matter and technique as the major differ- 
entiating factors in selecting teachers. 

A survey of some sixty objective studies 
which have attempted to isolate and de- 
fine those factors which are major deter- 
miners of teacher success or through which 
teacher success may be predicted, leaves 
the reviewer perplexed and discouraged. 
Although these studies do find positive 
correlation between teacher success in an 
actual position and such items as normal 
school scholarship,” “grades in academic 
subjects,’ “grades in teacher-training 
courses,’ “study in service,” “knowledge 
of teaching techniques,” “intelligence,” 
“age,” or “experience,” the correlations are 
so low as to indicate very little predictive 
value from these items either alone or in 
combination. However, it is important to 
note that the requirements for entering 
teaching in most communities are such 
that only those who have reached a rela- 
tively high level in any of these items may 
be considered for a _ teaching position. 
Marked incompetence in intelligence is 
eliminated before completing teacher train- 
ing. Those who do not have a substantial 
knowledge of teaching techniques or an 
ability to apply them, do not pass the 
usual course in practice teaching and thus 
are not permitted to teach. In addition, it 
should be noted that our inability ade- 
quately to rate teachers in the general 
criterion of “teacher success” would tend 
to accentuate low correlations. Our in- 
ability accurately to rate the large central 
mass of teachers is a flaw in many of these 
studies. 

In order to overcome the last-named 
difficulty, and in spite of the experience 
in devising a test to help select teachers, 
an experimental study was subsequently 
conducted. A group of extremely superior 
teachers was selected. This group was 
never to include more than 10 per cent 
of the staff in the school system, and no 
one was to be indicated as superior unless 
three supervisorial officials agreed con- 
cerning the superiority. Only teachers with 
at least two years of experience were to be 
named. A similar group of the very in- 
ferior teachers was selected. By subtle 
means sixty teachers of each of these 
groups were enticed to take a test. The 
test measured the same types of factor 
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which had been included in the test given 
to teacher applicants as above. It was 
much more refined, however, having a 
reliability of +.95 +.005. It measured 
something quite accurately, but as I was 
afterwards forced to admit, no one knew 
what that something was! 

The average score on the facts of pro- 
fessional education as measured in this 
test was slightly higher for the inferior 
than for the superior teacher! Of quite a 
number of social-studies teachers taking 
the tests, the inferior had a slightly higher 
score than the superior on the social-studies 
section! For the total test, the superior 
teachers had a slightly higher average 
score than the inferior, although the differ- 
ence was so small that it was Statistically 
insignificant. The only portions of the test 
indicating statistically significant results 
in favor of the superior teachers were 
those which attempted to measure lan- 
guage usage and spelling. It is possible 
that these reflect something of the cultural 
background of the teacher. For high- 
school teachers “sense of humor’ differ- 
entiated the superior from the inferior 
teachers with statistical significance, and 
knowledge of music and art differentiated 
successful from inferior elementary teach- 
ers. A good sense of humor is often a sav- 
ing grace in dealing with the adolescent 
child. 

It is readily recognized that this test 
was not necessarily an adequate measure 
of the fields for which measurement was 
attempted and that cases studied were too 
few to make for accuracy of results. The 
experiment only adds further circumstan- 
tial evidence to the field of factors which 
contribute to teacher success. As a result 
of these and other findings one develops 
the hypothesis that, after a relatively high 
minimal background has been reached in 
such items as are normally stressed in 
substantial teacher-training programs, fur- 
ther additions to these backgrounds are 
not necessarily the things which differen- 
tiate superior from inferior teachers. A\l- 
hough we find many teachers for whom 
% desire more subject matter and tech- 
nique in teaching, in these factors teachers 
are relatively homogeneous as compared 
with other factors which thus differentiate 
superior from inferior teachers to a much 
greater extent. What are these factors? 

When one cannot locate truth through 
logical means one seeks truth in ignorance! 
Thus 1,000 questionnaires from employers 
of teachers have been used to help solve 
the problem. Each employer was asked: 
“What are the qualities you especially 
look for in candidates for teaching posi- 
tions?” The result was some 2,500 listings 
of factors. These were sorted into two 
groups. Group A included those on which 
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no or minor emphasis is placed in the 
usual teacher-training program. Group B 
included those on which major emphasis 
is placed in the usual teacher-training 
program. Over twice as many items ap- 
peared in Group A as in Group B! Group 
A was devoted almost entirely to factors 
in the general field of personality. Follow- 
ing are some of the items of List A which 
are mentioned most often: personality, 
character, appearance, common sense, co- 
operation, health, loyalty, poise, sympathy, 
alertness, enthusiasm, initiative, industry, 
community interest, voice, humor, and in- 
terest in youth. 

It seems quite likely that the clue to 
the problem of those factors which differ- 
entiate between superior and _ inferior 
teachers lies much more in the replies from 
these employers of teachers than in the 
various objective studies which have been 
made. We have all too often thought of 
subject matter as the end of teaching. 
Even if this were true, personality seems 
an essential motive power for subject mat- 
ter. If it is not true, as is generally con- 
ceded, but merely a means to the end of 
preparing young people for life by giving 
them an experience which will permit them 
to grow into well-rounded individuals, 
morally, emotionally, intellectually, and 
physically, the personality of the teacher 
becomes even a more important factor. 
Newer types of teaching and goals of edu- 
cation call for more adequate personal 
equipment for teachers. 

Chart 1 presents a concept of the 
“stature” (teaching success) of several 
teachers. Teacher A is of the same stature 
as teacher B, yet it will be noted that the 
portions of the general factors which con- 
tribute to that stature are quite different. 
Teacher B, though not possessed of as 
much “subject knowledge” as A, compen- 
sates by having more of “teaching tech- 
nique.” Similarly, “personal equipment” 
might vary to a great degree between 
teachers of equivalent effectiveness. 

It is hypothecated that the total stature 
is of more import than the possession of 
a given amount of any of the essential 
components of that stature, providing no 
component has gone below a critical point 
which thus negates all other factors, re- 
gardless of strength in these other factors. 
Teachers C and D represent individuals 
who have gone below this critical point in 
certain factors. They appear to be teachers 
of high effectiveness, yet an analysis of 
components of their stature indicates so 
little of some essential factors that others, 
even though they be of excellent propor- 
tion, are nullified. Because of their mis- 
leading high stature, probably more em- 
ployers of teachers have had grief with 
teachers C and D than with any other 
types. 

Teacher C is high on subject-matter 
knowledge and technique, but so low on 
personal equipment to make these high 
factors of little value in the classroom. 
Teacher C is the typica! excellent student, 
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The “stature” of six teachers. 


training-school references, but unable to 
be effective because of lack of those essen- 
tial personal traits. Many teachers’ col- 
leges, normal schools, and schools of edu- 
cation have little right to the name of 
“professional” until they recognize all of 
these factors as demanded by the profes- 
sion in the selection and training of 
teachers. 
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Teacher D makes a big impression in 
the interview, and has the “it” to con- 
vince the teachers’ committee, but unfor- 
tunately has little to bring to the class- 
room. D will carry the strong recommenda- 
tion from the friend of the family, the 
town parson, and the family physician. 
But beware! All that glitters is not gold. 

Teachers E and F are more easily iden- 
tified as inferior teachers because of their 
inferior stature. However, E will be recom- 
mended quite highly by the academic de- 
partments of the college or training school. 
Likewise, F may have a fairly good recom- 
mendation from the teacher-training or 
professional school. 

Of course, it isn’t as simple as these 
illustrations might lead us to believe. No 
doubt these three major factors of teach- 
ing success are interrelated. They are not 
so easily identified and measured. How- 
ever, there seems to be considerable evi- 
dence that the pattern of teacher success 
may vary among teachers of equal ability. 
It is probably true that a relatively high 
minimal equipment in (1) knowledge of 
subject matter, (2) technique of teaching, 
and (3) personality, is necessary in teach- 


(Concluded on page 92) 


An aerial view of the Williamsburg housing project in New York City. It is interesting to 

note that a public school building affording educational and social center advantages is 

located in the heart of this Federal low rental housing project.— Photograph by Aerial 
Explorations, Inc., New York City. 
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Twelve Basic Questions 


on Curriculum Construction 


That the curriculum development move- 
ment is one of the most fundamental and 
far-reaching phases of modern school pro- 
grams, has become the conviction of an 
increasing number of leaders in education 
during the past decade. But it is also true 
that a great many of even the best teach- 
ers are somewhat at loss to understand 
the broader purposes of the movement. 
And yet it can only prosper as an educa- 
tional asset to the schools in the degree 
that it has the support of the intelligent 
majority of our teachers. 

This paper attempts a simple statement 
of the nature of curriculum development 
as a preliminary orientation for school au- 
thorities and teachers just beginning to 
take their part in the process. That it 
runs the risk of oversimplifying the task 
by its brief form of organization, is freely 
granted. But the nature of curriculum con- 
struction is so fundamental and it promises 
to be such a continuous phase of effective 
education, that these are justifying reasons 
for a wide grasp of its essential meaning 
as a preliminary step to any participation. 

The questions, as the central organiza- 
tion for the discussion, are those that one 
bears frequently from teachers. The an- 
swers are all too brief, but if they indicate 
the scope of the movement and suggest 
the necessary general philosophy, this 
statement will have served its purpose. 

1. What is implied in the term “curricu- 
lum’? ? 

There have been three distinct usages 
of the term during our educational history. 
First, it referred to a series of courses 
leading to a definite objective as prepara- 
tion for a position or preparation for fur- 
ther education. In this sense we refer to 
a commercial or to a college-preparatory 
curriculum. 

In the second place, the term has been 
used to apply to the subject matter or 
materials to be learned. In this sense, the 
sole problem is one of selecting and ar- 
ranging the topics to be learned. 

The third, and now more generally ac- 
cepted use of the term, applies to the ex- 
perience of the learner. The origin of the 
word from the Latin is race course, or the 
race itself, and refers to a place of deeds 
or a series of deeds. As applied to educa- 
tion in this sense, it refers to a series of 
things which children must do or experi- 
ence to develop the abilities demanded by 
modern life. As Caswell and Campbell say: 
“Curriculum is held to be composed of all 
the experiences children have under the 
guidance of teachers.” 


"Principal of the Palo Alto Senior High School, Palo 
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Ivan H. Linder" 


We should be especially on our guard 
against the tendency to restrict the conno- 
tation of the term to outlines of subject 
matter, to references to book materials, or 
even to what is recorded in courses of 
study as describing or setting the bounda- 
ries of the curriculum. 

2. Why all this emphasis on curriculum 
development? 

The vast machinery of education, with 
its buildings, budgets, books, equipment, 
and organization and personnel, is all di- 
rected to one central purpose. This pur- 
pose is concerned with what goes on in 
the classroom where teacher and pupil 
spend their time. The curriculum is the 
program. It is central to the whole scheme 
of elementary and secondary education. 

It is true that the schools have always 
had a program, have always had a curri- 
culum. That this program was often a 
matter of chance combination of tradi- 
tional elements is common knowledge. The 
curriculum movement is based upon the 
assumption that the schools can better 
serve society and the individuals in it by 
becoming conscious of their responsibility 
for building a directing program. The 
whole movement is rooted in the belief 
that school officials and teachers can make 
better use of the rapidly increasing social 
heritage and be more responsive to all the 
purposes of the contemporary school by 
making explicit plans to direct the teach- 
ing program of the classroom. Unless we 
wish to be continually crowded by the 
glacial pressure of congested tradition or 
react to the changing fashion in educa- 
tion without a sense of direction, we must 
bring the best values of our professional 
thought to bear on the instructional pro- 
gram of the schools. This is precisely the 
intention of the modern curriculum de- 
velopment program. It is the biggest single 
challenge to the teaching profession. It 
invites us to substitute purpose for chance, 
direction for drift. It charges us with the 
responsibility of making the most effective 
use of the rich resources of contemporary 
life in a school program aimed at no less 
lofty an ideal than that of improving the 
individual in society and thus improving 
society for the individual. 

3. Why is the textbook not sufficient as 

a curriculum? 

Traditionally, the textbook has been the 
curriculum. This seemed satisfactory when 
the educational process was regarded as 
merely transmissal of information of a 
general sort. Textbooks are made to sell 
over wide areas of our country and hence 
do not furnish anything like a complete 
set of learning materials for a particular 
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locality. Furthermore, they are but one 

factor in the learning situation, whereas 

the curriculum attempts to set forth the 
foundations for the learning situation as 

a whole, including the manner in which 

textbook materials are to be used. A text- 

book is no better suited to serve as a curri- 
culum than any other block of subject 
matter would be when divorced from the 

manner in which it is to be used with a 

particular class in a particular school. 

4. Why do we need a curriculum when 
our classes are directed by experienced 
teachers? 

No curriculum or other type of organ- 
ization will ever take the place of effec- 
tive teachers. The function of the curricu- 
lum is to make it possible for experienced 
teachers to work together, focusing their 
efforts on a functional educational pro- 
gram for the school as a whole. The cur- 
riculum demands experienced teachers; 
experienced teachers need a_ curriculum 
representing the best resources of their 
professional thought embodied in a func- 
tional program for the school. 

5. Why not appropriate a well-developed 
curriculum already worked out else- 
where and use it instead of going to all 
the trouble of developing our own? 

This question is frequently asked. Al- 
though a very natural question, it grows 
out of a fundamental misconception of the 
very nature of the modern curriculum. At 
best, all one could do would be to appro- 
priate the written record of a curriculum 
developed elsewhere. This record would be 
a mere fragment of the real curriculum. 
Such a record would not only be incom- 
plete, but having been imported from an- 
other social setting, it would be very little 
if any better than reliance upon a textbook 
as a curriculum. Unless a curriculum has 
become pretty thoroughly localized so that 
it takes much of its vitality from the sur- 
roundings in which it has developed, it 
lacks life and organic unity. Furthermore, 
such an importation would deprive the 
teaching staff of a fundamental orienta- 
tion to the local educational situation. Un- 
less the curriculum is a careful adaptation 
of conscious educational objectives to com- 
munity problems, it will become in fact as 
ineffective as the usual new year’s resolu- 
tion and as quickly forgotten. Such an im- 
ported curriculum could not be effective 
until it had been so fundamentally modi- 
fied that it would be more wasteful of 
effort and more distracting to the local 
program than if it were created in a more 
purposeful manner in the beginning. More- 
over, a wide-awake local teaching staff, 
under proper direction, can respond to all 
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the universally valid considerations influ- 
encing curriculum development elsewhere 
at the same time that they have a first- 
hand view of local conditions not safely 
assumed in the imported curriculum. The 
essential weakness of appropriating a cur- 
riculum is found in our tendency to adopt 
instead of adapt. At best, it would require 
a long period of critical usage before we 
become: aware of what we had adopted. 
Subsequent comprehensive modification 
would have only convinced us that our 
imported curriculum represented the small 
gain of a poor start. 

6. By whom should the curriculum be 

developed? 

The building of the school curriculum 
is a co-operative procedure. Teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and various lay and profes- 
sional groups should take part. It is im- 
portant that no sources of assistance be 
overlooked. This is especially important in 
setting up the main features of the pro- 
gram. The actual work of developing the 
separate features should be accomplished 
by teachers under the direction of those 
assuming responsibility for the working 
of the curriculum as a whole. Though 
some may become more active than others 
in the furtherance of the curriculum build- 
ing program, none should be without ac- 
tive interest in the process. 

7. What are some of the weaknesses of 
curriculum development to be avoided? 

There is always the danger that the 
teachers of a school system as a whole, 
and even the membership of the various 
active committees, will not agree on the 
fundamental issues involving the philoso- 
phy of education to be reflected in work. 
Failure to agree on these as a preliminary 
step to the actual work of the committees 
will reflect itself in contradictions and in 
incompleteness or superficiality of the 
product. 

There are the opposite weaknesses found 
when the committees spend so much time 
on agreeing on the generalities of funda- 
mental issues that the product reflects a 
lack of contact with actual classroom con- 
ditions where the curriculum must prove 
effective. When this is the case, the prod- 
uct actually affects teaching practice but 
little. 

There is the failure to secure the reac- 
tions of the teaching force as a whole, so 
that the new curriculum falls short of be- 
coming an integrating factor in the educa- 
tional program. To secure the reactions of 
the teaching force as a whole, consumes 
time and slows down the processes of the 
various committees, but anything less than 
this will result in failure. 

The haste to print represents a common 
weakness of curriculum committees. The 
mistaken feeling often obtains that the 
work of the committee will be judged 
solely by what is committed to writing so 
the drive to get a printed product often 
weakens the result. Time consumed in lay- 
ing proper foundations, in carrying the 
teaching force along with the work of the 
committees, and time taken for effective 
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reviewing work is well spent, and in the 

long run will prove economical. 

In general, we all need to be warned 
against too comprehensive and sudden 
changes of the work of the schools. There 
is good advice for the average curriculum 
committee in the statement that we must 
keep the trains running while rebuilding 
the depot. 

8. What are some of the most important 
criteria of a good curriculum-develop- 
ment program? 

This question refers to the criteria for 
a good revision program and not the 
criteria for the resulting curriculum. As 
the program goes forth, it should be one 
of the major tasks of the general com- 
mittee to work out a comprehensive set of 
criteria for the resulting curriculum. Some 
of the important criteria for a comprehen- 
sive curriculum revision program to take 
place over a period of years are as follows: 

a) The revision program should be 
by the best of professional leadership. 
This refers to those in administrative 
charge of the program, to those serving 
as consultants and advisers, and to the 
leadership of the separate committees. Par- 
ticularly important is the manner in which 
these different phases’of leadership func- 
tion together. 

b) All teachers in the system should 
participate. Some will be active on com- 
mittees, others less active as producing 
committee members, but active in the 
sense of reviewing and providing construc- 
tive criticisms. Ultimately the results of 
the work will be pretty much limited to 
the degree to which all participate. 

c) The most fruitful source of construc- 
tive criticism will be from the teachers 
actually using the tentative curriculums 
in the classroom. Fundamental weaknesses 
and contradictions as well as minor imper- 
fections will be most obvious under usage. 
Provision for a steady stream of this type 
of suggestion for modification will be the 
surest guarantee of real and continuous 
growth. 

d) As all participate under the best of 
leadership, the result should be _ profes- 
sional growth throughout the system. The 
program should be progressive. It is not 
so important that the curriculum as a 
whole be conceived in its entirety at the 
start as that it be progressive, and that 
classroom practice follow fairly close to 
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What is Americanism? For an answer to 
this question, we go to those eternal guiding 
principles upon which our country has been 
built. We find them expressed in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, in the Constitution of 
the United States, in the Constitutions of the 
forty-eight states, in our Constitutional 
amendments, in our court decisions, and in 
the laws and ordinances which govern us. — 
Samuel Engle Burr, Superintendent of 
Schools, New Castle, Delaware. 
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the expanding horizon of professional out- 

look as this centralizes in the curriculum 

program. 

9. Why is so much emphasis laid on the 
matter of regarding curriculum devel- 
opment as a continuous process? 

A completed curriculum would certainly 
be static. As such, it would soon be as 
completely outmoded as other traditional 
material. Not only is the curriculum to be 
kept in harmony with a society character- 


ized by change, but the nature of the 


school population is continually changing. 
This is not as discouraging as it may 
sound at first. The major features of the 
program, if it is carefully developed, may 
remain rather constant for considerable 
periods of time. Shifts of emphasis and 
adaptations to changing pupil personnel 
are absolutely required of the modern 
school curriculum. Its development is to 
be regarded as a never-ending job. When 
the curriculum has become regarded as 
complete, the school will have lost the 
challenge inherent in a mounting profes- 
sional consciousness directed to meeting 
the many responsibilities of the modern 
school. 

10. What is the place of subject matter 

in the present-day curriculum? 

There is no denying that subject matter 
will hold an important place in any cur- 
riculum. It has often had an unfortunate 
tendency to monopolize the attention of 
curriculum workers, particularly when con- 
ceived in a narrow sense. 

All too frequently, subject matter con- 
sidered as mere content to be learned be- 
comes the first and major concern of cur- 
riculum committees. When this is true, 
other values in the different subjects are 
neglected. Most subjects taught in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have con- 
tent, procedure, and interest value though 
each may differ in the degree to which it 
relies on any of the three. For instance, 
science places procedure values above the 
other two. Literature gives precedence to 
interest values. The social studies rank con- 
tent values high. Reading as a tool sub- 
ject, formerly regarded as almost totally 
dependent on its procedure values, now 
relies to a greater extent on interest and 
content values. Learning to read at present 
is strongly supplemented. by reading to 
learn and reading for enjoyment. 

However, the educational worth of any 
school subject is realized when the con- 
tent is high in social and moral values, to 
which the learner applies procedures of 
wide use in the modern world and in doing 
so identifies himself with the whole proc- 
ess to the point of absorbing interest. That 
there are so many valuable ways of em- 
ploying subject matter in settings signifi- 
cant to the learner besides the rather 
sterile one of merely learning it in a verbal 
sense, is the primary concern of all educa- 
tion and the chief reason for an organized 
curriculum. 

If the committee member keeps in mind 
that the carry-over value of the learning 
in any field of study is increased by re 
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liance on such factors as procedure and 

interest values, subject matter or content 

will receive either too early or too exclu- 
sive concern in building the modern school 
curriculum. 

11. What are the advantages of regarding 
the different subjects in the curricu- 
lum as areas of experience instead of 
organized content to be learned? 

here is always the danger that our hu- 
man heritage, as organized into subjects, 
will lose much of its vitality in the form 
in which it is presented. Being consoli- 
dated in print, it nearly always is stripped 
of much of its significant details. As such, 
the very life of the product is lost in the 
language in which it is couched. Moreover, 
education is largely a matter of learning 
from experience. This experience may be 
in part vicarious, but it cannot be entirely 
so. A significant minimum of experience 
of an individual nature is absolutely essen- 
tial to the process of learning. The subject 
covers areas with which the individual 
learner is concerned now. To regard a sub- 
ject as an area in which the individual 
must live while learning comes near to be- 
ing the heart of education. As teachers, if 
we think of the subject as an area of ex- 
perience in which the individual is living 
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now, we are kept face to face with the 
restricted capital on which he must pro- 
ceed. This is the significant aspect of ma- 
turation, with which education is always 
concerned, but which teachers are always 
in danger of forgetting. Furthermore, ex- 
perience is a unifying process engaging the 
whole personality of the learner and as 
such does not respect the water-tight sub- 
ject compartments into which we are apt 
to divide the learning fields. Even in the 
mastery of the tool subjects, it is impor- 
tant that we keep in the foreground of our 
thought the fact that the learner is gaining 
experience, and that we keep new experi- 
ences closely related to learning capital as 
he already possesses. 

12. Js the curriculum best thought of as 
a blueprint, a working drawing, or a 
sketch? 

It is very important that we regard the 
curriculum as the growing and developing 
phase of the school program. It is not pos- 
sible to make complete plans in advance 
of using those plans. Much of the vitally 
important part of the educational program 
must be made at close range. It is impor- 
tant that enthusiasms be generated for 
working plans while they are in use in the 
actual teaching situation. 
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In the light of this consideration, the 
connotation of the term blueprint is too 
fixed and inflexible as applied to a school 
curriculum. It would seem better to think 
of the curriculum as a working drawing, 
much of the detail of which must be filled 
in as the work of teaching progresses. It 
should be preceded, of course, by a social 
and individual life sketch so to speak; one 
that represents a conscious attempt to mo- 
bilize the many strands of responsibility 
faced by the school. This sketch is the pre- 
liminary orientation of the school program. 
It guarantees balance to the program and 
insures us against losing our way in the 
machinations of school procedures. 

An ideal school curriculum would be 
one that developed in accord with a con- 
scious weighting of the various responsi- 
bilities of the school in the form of a cen- 
tral program directed by a comprehensive 
philosophy of education common to the 
various parts of the school system. Within 
this sketch, the curriculum should take the 
form of a series of working drawings by 
which the program is carried forward on 
the various levels of the school system, 
with room for individualized contributions 
by both teachers and pupils. 


Types of State School Administration 
North Central States—Western Section 


Seven large states, namely, Missouri, 
lowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and North Dakota, make up this 
section of the North Central States. It is 
about one third of the territory covered 
by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, a regional 
Standardizing agency which spreads over 
a large part of the country, and includes 
in its sphere of influence West Virginia, 
Arkansas, Arizona, Montana, Minnesota, 
and all of the states between to the num- 
ber of twenty. A few general facts regard- 
ing these states are given in the following 
table: 


Counties 


{ 
Rank 


~ 
Misse 69,420 18 3,629,367 10 6.4 $2 $3,131 114 
lowa 56,147 24 2,470,939 19 2.7 44 4,617 99 
Minnesota 84,682 11 2,563,953 18 7.5 30 3,731 87 
Kansa 82.158 13 1.880.999 24 6.3 23 3.626 105 
Nebraska 77,520 15 1,377,963 32 64 18 4,241 93 
‘0. Dakota 77,615 14 692.849 36 8.5 9 4,964 69 
No. Dakota . 70,837 16 680,845 38 5.5 10 3,803 53 


r of Education, Rutgers University 
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Twelve states have more board mem- 
bers than teachers. Five of these states 
are in this group. They are, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota.’ 

This region is fully equipped with one- 
room schools and small school buildings. 
According to the U. S. Office of education, 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1933- 
34, the record was as follows: 


Number 
Number One-Room 

School School Per 
State Buildings Buildings Cent 
South Dakota 5,128 4,539 88.5 
North Dakota 5,552 4,492 80.9 
Kansas 9,411 7,167 76.1 

Nebraska 7,554 6,068 80 
lowa - 11,820 9,215 77.9 
Minnesota 8.929 6,765 75.7 
Missouri 9,810 7,296 74.3 

Missouri 


This state is doing a great deal for its 
rural schools by carefully planning the 


rural supervisory program. The objectives 


for 1933-34 included: 
1. Improved instruction 
2. Adequate equipment 


?7The other seven states are Arkansas, Idaho, Mississippi 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 


Better health and sanitary conditions 
4. Greater appreciation of music, art, literature, 
and nature 
5. Greater community interest 
6. Child study 


A county superintendents’ short course 
in county school supervision and admin- 
istration is sponsored jointly by the State 
Department and the University of Mis- 
souri. The course was conducted by Dr. 
Fred von Borgersrode from January 
15-27, 1934, at the University; and the 
eight days were packed full of worth- 
while programs dealing with the county 
superintendent’s job. 

Charles A. Lee, State Superintendent, 
said in his 1934 report that: 


The County Superintendents Short Course de 
serves special mention. It was organized in 1930 
through the co-operative efforts of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and the State Department of 
Education. The course was offered for two hours 
of either graduate or undergraduate credit by 
the University of Missouri. It lasted for two 
weeks. Each year it has featured some phase of 
elementary-school supervision and has empha- 
sized the subject to be stressed in the rural-school 
program for the following year. Many believe 
this course has done more to unify and promote 
the rural-school program than any other one 
thing 

Missouri has 964 public high schools 


for white pupils classified as follows: 


a 


a 
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First class ...... 725 
Second class .... 45 
Third class ..... 146 
Unclassified .... 48 


The median number of pupils for each 
of these groups per school is respectively 
68, 35.5, 15.7, and 22.8. The total median 
is 57.9 pupils in A.D.A. 

The number of Negro high schools in 
Missouri shows a great increase since 1920. 
In 1920 there were 6 Negro high schools. 
In 1925 there were 14; in 1930 there were 
15 and in 1937 there were 62 such schools. 

The public schools of Missouri are clas- 
sified as follows: 

First, all districts having only three directors 
shall be known as common school districts; 
second, all districts outside of incorporated cities, 
towns, and villages which are governed by six 
directors, shall be known as consolidated school 
districts; third, all districts governed by six 
directors and in which is located any city of the 
fourth class, or any incorporated town or village, 
shall be known as town school districts; and 
fourth, all districts in which is located any city 
of the first class, second or third class shall be 
known as city school district. 

A state superintendent of public schools 
is elected every four years by the qualified 
voters. He must reside and have his office 
at the seat of government. “The state su- 
perintendent of public schools shall have 
authority to classify the public high schools 
in the state into first, second, and 
third classes, and shall prescribe minimum 
courses of study for each class.”’ 

A county superintendent is elected every 
four years by the qualified voters of the 
county. The qualifications are: at least 24 
years of age, a citizen of the county. He 
shall have taught or supervised schools as _ his 
chief work during at least two years of the eight 
years next preceding his election or appointment ; 
or shall have spent the two years next preceding 
his election or appointment as a regular student 
in a state teachers’ college, or university, and 
shall at the time of his election hold a diploma 
from one of the state normal schools or state 
college, or state university, or shall hold a state 
certificate authorizing him to teach in the public 
schools of Missouri, or shall hold a first-grade 
county certificate authorizing him to teach in the 
county of which he is superintendent. 

The county superintendent has general 
supervision of all schools in his county, 
except in cities, towns, and villages where 
superintendents are employed who devote 
at least one half of their time to super- 
vision and administration. 

During his term of office the county superin- 
tendent shall not engage in teaching or in any 
other employment that interferes with the duties 
of his office as prescribed by law. He shall spend 
annually, studying rural-school problems and 
supervision of schools, five days in conventions 
called by the superintendent of public schools, or 
twenty days in the state university or in one of 
the state normal schools, or in some other manner 
approved by the state superintendent. He shall 
not receive his salary for the third quarter of the 
year until he presents a certificate, signed by the 
state superintendent, stating that he has spent 
the period prescribed by law in studying rural- 
school problems and supervision of schools. 

The salary of a county superintendent 
depends upon the population of the county. 
There are ten salary gradations according 
to population. The state supplies $400 to 
each county to be applied to the superin- 
tendent’s salary. The balance is supplied 
by the county. “The county superintend- 
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ent shall receive his salary monthly from 
the county revenue fund in the form of a 
warrant drawn upon the county treasurer.”’ 

The state board of education is an ex 
Officio body, composed of the superintend- 
ent of public schools, who is the president 
of the board; the governor, secretary of 
state, and attorney-general. 

For the purpose of forming enlarged 
school districts, the county superintendent 
must call a meeting of the presidents and 
clerks or secretaries of all the various 
school districts in his county. After or- 
ganizing, this group must select a county 
districting board of six members, who may 
or may not be members of this meeting, 
“to divide the entire county into proposed 
enlarged school districts.” The county su- 
perintendent is the secretary of this board 
and in case of tie, has the deciding vote. 


lowa 


Agnes Samuelson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, wrote in her biennial 
report (1932) that 


There are about 3,800 more miles of paved road 
in our state today than there were twelve years 
ago. The state raises annually by taxes other than 
upon property about $25,000,000 for roads and 
$400,000 for its elementary grades and high 
schools. The federal government sends us an- 
nually about $2,500,000 for roads and $190,000 
for schools. If there is to be corresponding ad- 
vancement in our school system must there not 
be comparable concern about our schools? Is 
this not worth thinking about ? 


Iowa has consolidated schools and 
standard rural schools. In 1932 there 
were 357 of the former and 2,715 of the 
latter. Consolidated schools were to be 
found in all but 6 of the 99 counties of 
the state. In order to become a standard 
rural school a school must have a rating 
of 800 or more points on the department’s 
standard school rating card. There are 
1,000 points on the scale, distributed as 
follows: 


Grounds and outbuildings ........ 120 points 


DE Sv ivacsdnbeas ec eae 190 points 
Ee er er eee 190 points 
Library and supplementary readers . 90 points 
Teacher and school organization .... 290 points 
Community and school activities ... 120 points 


Because of the rapid increase of pupils 
in the mining sections, the state has found 
it necessary to set up a division of mining- 
camp schools. There are 36 of these 
schools ranging all the way from one-room 
schools to four-year high schools. The 
same standard for approval apply to these 
schools as to the other schools of the state. 

There are 28 public junior colleges in 
the state. They are under the supervision 
of the Public Junior College Division; 
and standards of approval have been set 
up. 

Iowa is in the lowest quarter of the 
states in the matter of the per cent of total 
revenue from state sources. Delaware 
heads the list with 88.8, the average for 
the United States is 19.5, while in Iowa 
the school districts receive only 1.3 per 
cent of their revenue from the state. The 
state school fund is extremely small. The 
following sums were provided by the state 
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for the districts in the year ending June 
30, 1937: 


Interest on permanent school fund.... $207,226 
Appropriations for 
Consolidated schools .............. 125,000 


Mining-camp schools ............. 72,000 


Normal training high schools...... 100,000 
Standard rural schools............. 90,000 
Classes for deaf children....... 0.446 


There is a large variety of types of dis- 
tricts in Iowa; but all school corporations 
may be grouped under two general heads, 
namely, the school townships “which are 
made up of several subdistricts under the 
management of one board of directors,” 
and independent districts. The latter are 
of several types such as rural independent, 
town of village not consolidated, con- 
solidated, second-class city and first-class 
city. Brief descriptions of these forms of 
districts have been made by R. C. Williams, 
Director of Research. They are as follows: 


1. School Township— usually in the open 
country, providing two or more one-teacher ele- 
mentary schools; embraces the territory of a civil 
township or less; usually divided into subdistricts, 
each containing a school; managed by a board of 
directors, one from each subdistrict and one at 
large if the number of subdistricts is even (three 
if not divided into subdistricts), who are elected 
for one year. There are 1,010 of these school 
townships 

2. Rural Independent — usually in the open 
country, providing a one-teacher elementary 
school; generally with four square miles of terri- 
tory; managed by a board of three directors (five 
if the population of the district is over 500), 
elected by the voters of the district for a term 
of three years. There are 2,807 of these districts 

3. Town or Village (not consolidated) ter- 
ritory including a town or village providing ele- 
mentary or both elementary and_ secondary 
schools; managed by a board of five directors 
(three if the population of the district is 500 or 
less), elected for three-year terms. There are 544 
of these. 

4. Consolidated — not less than 16 government 
sections of contiguous territory; transports chil- 
dren living outside an incorporated town, or who 
live more than one mile from the school, at 
public expense; secondly includes both elemen- 
tary and secondary grades; formed by the union 
of several one-teacher rural schools and may or 
may not include an incorporated town; voters ot 
the district elect a board of five directors at large 
for three-year terms. There are 406 consolidated 
districts. 

5. Second-Class Cities — including a city with 
a population of 2,000 to 15,000; has a board ol 
five directors. There are 87 such districts. 

6. First-Class Cities — including a city of over 
15,000 population; has a board of seven directors. 
There are 16 such cities. 

The county superintendent in Iowa is 
elected by a convention every three years. 
This convention is made up of representa- 
tives of school districts organized as fol- 
lows: “One for each school township, one 
for all the rural independent districts in 
each civil township, one for each city, 
town or village independent district, and 
one for each consolidated district.” 

The county board of education is made 
up of the county superintendent ex officio, 
and six citizens of the county, no two of 
whom shall be from the same district. 
There are nine members on the state board 
of education, appointed by the governor 
for 6 years, three being appointed each 
odd-numbered year. These state board 


members are selected from the state al 


(Concluded on page 92) 
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Ten Years of Experience 


With a Single-Salary Schedule 


A revised salary schedule for the Cin- 
cinnati public schools was adopted by the 
board of education in the summer of 
1937.2, During the months of discussion 
leading up to this action, one of the out- 
standing issues was, Should the single- 
salary principle, which had been in effect 
for ten years, be retained in the new 
schedule? That is, should elementary 
teachers receive the same salaries as high- 
school teachers having equal training and 
experience? 

Arguments advanced against the single- 
salary schedule were (1) that it was either 
more expensive, or else lowered the average 
salary of high-school teachers, (2) that it 
was not in line with the law of supply 
and demand—high-school teaching ability 
being somewhat rarer than elementary- 
school teaching ability, and therefore cost- 
ing more, and (3) that elementary-school 
teachers tend to stagnate when they do 
not have something (high-school teaching ) 
to work toward. 

Arguments in favor of the single-salary 
principle were (1) that the differential be- 
tween elementary- and high-school salaries 
is a carryover from the times when ade- 
quate (equal) training appropriate for ele- 
mentary-school teachers was not obtain- 
able in colleges and universities, (2) that 
teachers in the elementary school having 
training equal to that of high-school teach- 
ers are desired in Cincinnati, and (3) that 
the single-salary schedule keeps the better 
elementary teachers (with or without more 
training) from having to leave that field 
in order to get financial recognition. 

In the absence of important factual in- 
formation, decisions must be based on per- 
sonal convictions, along such lines as the 
arguments set forth. Single-salary sched- 
ules in large cities are a comparatively re- 
cent thing, and there has not been a great 
deal of experience with them. Cincinnati, 
however, has had ten years of experience 
with a single-salary schedule, and it was 
possible in the present case to interject 
into the discussion a number of facts of 
basic significance. 

At the time of adopting the single-salary 
schedule in 1927, a thorough study was 


made of the teaching staff.° A second 
Director of Research, Cincinnati Public Schools 

Mit ites of the Cincinnati Board of Education, August 
] 
Report of the Committee on the Study of Salaries in 


the Cincinnati Public Schools.’’ Charles Ottermann, Chair 
nan. May 24, 1926. 59 pp. plus 19 sheets unpaged 
Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 

While this study was made in the spring of 1926, the 
new iry schedule did not go into effect until 1927, and 

may be doubted that there was any significant change 
taff between 1926 and 1927 particularly when 
cent of the elementary teachers were already re- 
their maximum salaries, and there was little finan 
a entive for any of them to study 


Douglas E. Scates’ 


study made this past spring* permitted 
an analysis of the changes that had taken 
place during the ten-year interval. The 
principal findings are presented herewith. 

The most outstanding fact is that dur- 
ing this period the per cent of elementary 
teachers having four years or more of col- 
lege training doubled. The percentage at 
the beginning of this period was 37 per 
cent, which was already high;° at the end 
of the period it was 75 per cent. The high- 
school teachers, junior and senior,® also 
made a significant gain, though not so 
great; the increase was from 75 per cent 
up to 90 per cent. 

In similar fashion, the proportion of 
elementary-school teachers having a mas- 
ter’s degree or its equivalent’ has increased 
from 2 to 11 per cent —five times as 
many—while the proportion among junior- 
and senior-high school teachers has about 
doubled, namely, 23 to 42 per cent. (In 
the senior high schools, 55 per cent of the 
teachers have master’s degrees.) 

It will be noted that even though the 
advance made by the high-school teachers 
would be regarded as creditable in any 
city, in the case of both degrees the ele- 
mentary-school teachers showed a _ con- 
siderably more rapid rate of advance. The 
increase for both groups must be set 
against the relatively short length of time 
(ten years), and against the fact that 
turnover during this period has been un- 
usually slow. It is true that teachers with- 
out four or more years of training have 
not been employed in recent years; but 
it is immaterial whether the increase has 
come about through the employment of 
new teachers with higher training or 
through the in-service training of teachers 

-the significance of the facts with ref- 
erence to the influence of the single-salary 
schedule is the same, since the increase 
has been much more rapid among the ele- 
mentary group. 

It is true that the salary schedule speci- 
fied study at the rate of one college credit 
per year as a condition for receiving in- 


‘Salaries, Training, and Length of Service of Cin- 
cinnati Teachers A Study of the 1936—37 Staff. May 
1937. 39 pp. mimeographed. Bureau of School Research 
Cincinnati Public Schools 

°The six other cities in Ohio over 100,000 population 
at that time reported from 2 to 6 per cent of their ele 
mentary teachers as having four years of college training 
The original 37 per cent by Cincinnati is still well above 
national averages for elementary teachers 

*Figures in this report exclude Smith-Hughes vocational 
high-school teachers The vocational high schools are 
separate schools in Cincinnati. If vocational-high-school 
teachers are included with the academic-high-school 
teachers, the present per cent having four or more years 
of training is 83.6 per cent instead of 90 per cent 

"Includes teachers having thirty 
graduate credit. These figures do not include teachers 
who have taken a fifth year of training at the University 
of Cincinnati, part of which is devoted to practice teaching 
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semester hours of 


crements; but this would amount to only 
ten credits in ten years, and would not 
begin to account for the advance which 
took place. It is also true that the schedule 
provided increased maximums for teachers 
with degrees. But the fact remains that, 
whatever the explanation, a schedule which 
could bring about such a change in the 
training of elementary teachers (as well 
as high-school teachers) within the period 
of ten years, merits respectful considera- 
tion, and is not to be abandoned without 
adequate reason. 

Much the same facts with reference to 
changes in the amount of training can be 
expressed in a second way. At the begin- 
ning of the ten-year period the average 
training of the teachers, expressed in num- 
ber of years beyond high school, was 2.8 
for elementary teachers and 3.9 for high- 
school teachers. In other words, just short 
of three and four years, respectively. In 
1937 the average training for elementary 
teachers had increased slightly more than 
a full year, the average teacher now having 
120 college credits (the number required 
for graduation). The average training for 
junior- and senior-high-school teachers had 
increased one half year, the average high- 
school teacher now having 133 college 
credits or the equivalent of .4 of a year 
of graduate work. 

The advance of the elementary group 
(as well as the high-school group) during 
this period becomes more notable in the 
light of two factors which might be con- 
sidered as retarding. First is the depression 
itself — affecting both groups but natu- 
rally proving more difficult for the group 
which made the greater advance. Not only 
has going to college and summer schools 
been more difficult, because of lessened in- 
come, but the incentives were taken away. 
Salary increments were withheld for four 
years, and a school-board ruling in force 
for an equal period relieved teachers of the 
necessity of continuing their studies. 

A second factor operating to retard the 
full effect of the single-salary schedule on 
elementary teachers is the fact that sala- 
ries equal to those of the high-school 
teachers have been a hope rather than an 
actuality. Elementary-school teachers be- 
gan the new schedule in 1927 with the 
handicap of having been some years under 
a maximum $800 lower than that for high- 
school teachers, which resulted in a $500 
difference in average salaries of the two 
groups at that time. This differential was 
reduced, by the retirement of the older 
teachers and by the employment of new 
teachers under equal conditions, to about 
$250 at the end of the ten years; but it 
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was never eradicated, and undoubtedly 
deterred many teachers from feeling that 
a greater effort to progress was warranted, 
because the final goal was too far off to 
strive for. 

Instead of considering only the advance 
made, we may look for a moment at the 
present status of the teaching group. 
Whereas in this city 75 per cent of the 
teachers now in the elementary schools 
have bachelor’s degrees, and 90 per cent 
of the teachers in the junior and senior 
high schools have bachelor’s degrees, the 
National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers* reported that only 22 per cent 
of the elementary teachers in the cities 
over 100,000 had bachelor’s degrees in 
1930-31. More recently, a circular of the 
National Education Association’ reports, 
for a group of 35 large cities, 32 per cent 
of elementary teachers and 84 per cent of 
high-school teachers having bachelor’s de- 
grees. It adds the comment, however, that 
“these figures probably represent a selec- 
tion in the direction of high levels of train- 
ing.” There are no current figures on the 
status of teacher training which can be 
taken as representing accurately the na- 
tional level, even in the larger cities; many 
cities do not have the records on which 
to make such a report, and those that do 
are likely to be the ones “which encourage 
continued professional training.” 

Further evidence concerning the effect 
of the single-salary schedule, of great im- 
portance even though not readily expressed 
in figures, is to be found in the general 
morale of the teaching staff. Ambitious ele- 
mentary teachers are not clamoring to get 
out of the elementary schools in order to 
obtain the recognition they feel is due 
them; it is just as respectable in Cincin- 
nati to be an elementary teacher as a high- 
school teacher. There are no “ifs” and 
“ands” about it; the salary schedule says 
so in terms of what the board thinks 
teachers of the two groups are worth — 
equal minimum salaries, equal maximum 
salaries, and equal rates of increase. And 
kindergarten teachers—thoroughly trained 
—are included. As a consequence, there 
have been about as many transfers of 
teachers from high school into elementary 
school as there have been in the opposite 
direction. There are no financial penalties 
attached to a teacher’s being placed in the 
position where she is fitted by personality, 
interest, and training to render the best 
service. 

High-school teachers have predominantly 
accepted the situation with a professional 
attitude, and good grace. Some two years 


®SEvenden, E. S., Gamble, Guy C., and Blue, Harold G., 
Teacher Personnel in the United States, pp. 43-47. U. S 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1933, No. 10. National Sur 
vey of the Education of Teachers, Vol. II. Washington 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, ‘1935. 258 pp 

*Levels of Training and Training Requirements for 
Teachers in 186 City School Systems, pp. 2, 3. Educa- 
tional Research Service, Circular No. 8, 1937. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Education Association, Research 
Division. September, 1937. 26 pp 

This bulletin also contains a comparison of the train 
ing of teachers in single-salary cities and in position- 
salary cities, and finds that the training of elementary 
teachers in the former is “definitely higher’? than in the 
latter, and that the training of the high-school teachers 
is slightly higher 
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ago there was a general agitation by the 
men teachers—elementary and high school 
—for a differential in salary for the men. 
The desired objective not being realized, 
and the majority of men being in high 
school, they did join with a certain num- 
ber of women high-school teachers in pre- 
senting to the board during the salary 
hearings a request that, if salaries must be 
further reduced, the maximum of the high- 
school teachers be left where it was. There 
was, however, no strong movement by the 
high-school teachers to demand this re- 
quest. Having a common salary provision 
for both elementary- and _ high-school 
teachers tends to weld the whole staff into 
a single group, having a common profes- 
sional purpose, and not being anxious to 
press claims which redound to the advan- 
tage of only one level. 

During the ten-year period from 1927 
to 1937 the average tenure of teachers 
increased by 22 per cent—from 12.5 
years to 15.3 years. What part the depres- 
sion played in this increase, and what part 
the salary schedule may have played, can- 
not be stated. Likewise, the influence of 
the single-salary schedule on the number 
of men teachers is uncertain. The per cent 
of men teachers in the system as a whole 
is normal for the large cities of the coun- 
try,’? but the per cent of men teachers 
among the elementary grades is consider- 
ably higher — in 1934 it was half again as 
high as the national figures. Comparing 
the 1937 situation with ten years ago, the 
figures now show 8.6 per cent men teach- 
ers in the elementary schools and 17.9 per 
cent in the system as a whole, as compared 
with 1927 figures of 9.8 per cent and 16.0 
per cent. There has been an increase of 
2 per cent in the proportion of men (this 
appears also to be true of other large 
cities), and a slight shift from the ele- 
mentary school to the high school. 

Cincinnati has had the reputation of 
paying high salaries to teachers. This 
reputation has in large part grown out of 
the high maximum which was scheduled 
(but never actually reached) for elemen- 
tary teachers. For the past several years 
the salaries actually paid in Cincinnati 
have been below the average of salaries 
paid in other cities over 100,000 popula- 
tion as reported by the National Edu- 
cation Association.*’ For the past year 

Whe latest national figures for cities of over 100,000 
population are for 1934, in the U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1935, No. 2 (advance pages), “Statistics of 
City School Systems, 1933-34,” pp. 8, 9, and pp. 26, 27 
These figures show an average of 4.3 per cent men in 
the elementary school and 15.9 per cent in the whole 
school system. In that year (1934) Cincinnati had 6.9 
per cent men in the elementary schools and 16.6 per cent 
in the system. Both per cents have risen in Cincinnati 
since 1934. Cincinnati figures are taken from annual re 
ports to the Ohio State Department of Education 
(Kindergartens are not included in elementary schools 
but are in the total for the school system.) 

“Salaries Paid Teachers, Principals, and Certain Other 
School Employees, 1936-37; 91 Cities Over One Hundred 
Thousand in Population.’’ Special Salary Tabulations, 
Tabulation 1-A, pp. 1-8. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, Research Division. May, 1937 
28 pp 

Or see “Salaries of School Employees, 1936-37,” pp 
80, 81. Research Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Vol. XV, No. 2. March, 1937. (Note: The figures 
shown in this Bulletin for Cincinnati need to be reduced 


by 7.69 per cent, owing to a shortening of the school 
year made after the figures were submitted.) 
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(1936-37) the Cincinnati salaries were be- 
low this average by $245 in senior high 
school, $165 in junior high school, and 
$71 in elementary school. 

As a matter of fact, while it was theo- 
retically normal under the _ schedule 
adopted in 1927 for any teacher at the 
age of 30 to be receiving $2,650, and at 
the age of 40 to be receiving $3,500, in 
actual practice elementary teachers aged 
30 received an average salary last year of 
$1,450, and those aged 40 received an av- 
erage salary of $2,000. Likewise high- 
school teachers who were 30 years old re- 
ceived average salaries of $1,500, and 
those 40 years old received average sala- 
ries of $2,100. The professional growth 
reported in earlier paragraphs has there- 
fore been attained without the payment 
of salaries which were “out of line.” 

The following brief “portraits” of 
“typical” teachers organize some of the 
foregoing facts around individuals, and 
afford interesting contrasts—brought about 
at least in part by the single-salary sched- 
ule which has been in effect. 

For the older teacher now in the ele- 
mentary schools, a representative history 
runs as follows: The teacher entered Cin- 
cinnati in 1907, with two years of normal- 
school training, and five years of experi- 
ence teaching in other school systems. She 
received the minimum salary for women 
teachers in elementary school, $600, and 
looked forward to a maximum of $800 — 
which was gradually raised from time to 
time. This teacher is now 57 years old, has 
taken an additional half year of college 
work, but has no intention of completing 
the other one and one half years required 
for a bachelor’s degree. She received $2,- 
360 last year. (Most of the present ele- 
mentary teachers are younger, came into 
the system five or more years later, already 
had their bachelor’s degree.) 

Typical of the older teachers now in the 
high school is a woman teacher who en- 
tered the Cincinnati schools in 1913, with 
a bachelor’s degree, at a salary of $800. 
She had a number of years of experience 
in other school systems — probably ten to 
fifteen — where she may have begun as an 
elementary-school teacher, later taking 
time out to finish her college work. Six 
years after coming to Cincinnati her salary 
was $1,600. She has meanwhile secured 
her master’s degree, and is now 54 years 
old. Her salary last year was $2,811. 

The typical newer teacher now in the 
system entered the Cincinnati schools 
about 1930, at the age of 24, having just 
completed her fifth year of college study 
and supervised teaching at the University. 
She may have entered elementary school, 
or high school — the training required be- 
ing equal for both, and the salary being 
equal. She takes courses regularly at the 
University, occasionally going elsewhere 
for study during the summer. She expects 
to have her master’s degree in a few years; 
one out of every five young teachers al- 
ready has it. Last year, six years after 
starting, she received a salary of $1,586; 

(Concluded on page 92) 
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General Street View, Senior High School, 
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Salem, 


was taken before the planting of shrubbery had been developed 
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Oregon Kuiehton & Howell, Architects, Portland, Oregon. This picture 
g s 


New Salem Senior High School Building 


Silas Gaiser’ 


In planning a senior high school tor a 
ommunity of approximately 34,000 popu 
lation one of the most difficult problems is 
whether to divide the city into several dis 
tricts and plan buildings accordingly, ot 
to develop one large, thoroughly equipped 
plant. This problem is especially acute 
where the city is geographically spread 

out 

\ second problem in planning any new 
school building occurs in the educational 
rhose responsible for the planning feel 
that the plant must take into considera 
tion modern trends in secondary educa 
tion, but at the same time the plans must 
be flexible enough to fit into such changes 
as will inevitably take place in the curri 
culum of the future as they have taken 
place in the past 

Salem senior high school was constructed 
to accommodate 2,000 students and is the 
only senior high school in the city. Tw 
junior high schools, one in the north and 
the other in the south part of the city, a 
commodate the children of grades seven, 
eight, and nine. Thus, in the early part 
Of the secondary school, the pupils are 
relative ly near their own school. In the last 
three years some of them are required t 
£0 4 somewhat greater distance. The loca 


The 
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entrance portico of the Senior Hieh School, Salem, Oregon, is an 


example of simplified ¢ olonial design in gray limestone and red bri 
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Second Floor Plan, Senior High School, Salem, Oregon. — Knighton & Howell, Architects, Portland, Oregon 


A. Lobby E. Bookkeeping I. Student Activities L. Library P. Physics 

B. Office FP. Stenography J. Corrective Rooms M. Art R. General Science 
C. Principal's Office G. Typing K. Directors of Physical Edu N. Biology S. Projection Room 
D. Dean of Girls H. Boys’ Advisor cation O. Chemistry ° IT. Teachers 
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First Floor Plan, Senior High School, Salem, Oregon.— Knighton & Howell, Architects, Portland, Oregon. 
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tion of this new plant was determined by 
a scientific survey based both upon the 
distribution of the present secondary 
school population as well as the trend in 
the growth of the city. 


The Building 


The building is located on a campus of 
about twenty-five acres. This campus in- 
cludes such facilities as athletic fields, pic- 
nic grounds, outdoor swimming pool, ten- 
nis courts, and a large, conveniently lo- 
cated parking area. 

More than 90 per cent of the pupils wh« 
finish the junior high school attend senior 
high school. The pupils come from the 
homes of professional and business people 
skilled workmen, farmers, and common 
laborers. To meet the needs of such a cos- 
mopolitan group requires careful pianning 
of the curriculum. This in turn means lay- 
ing out the building in such a way that a 
variety of services can be offered. Ob- 
viously a large number of classrooms are 
of a standard type which can be used for 
a variety of purposes. In these classrooms 
the work in the social sciences, English, 
mathematics, and similar subjects is car- 
ried on. Special science laboratories wert 
designed with the idea that a large num- 
ber of students will desire an opportunity 
to take some type of science. Opportunity 
is offered for the more or less technical 
kinds of work usually thought of as col- 
lege preparatory, but the laboratories are 
flexible enough in equipment to permit the 
more practical and informal sciences 
Much emphasis is given in this building 
to classrooms for the teaching of the life 
sciences. Equipment and supply rooms 
with much cabinet space are conveniently 
located. A fireproof chemical storage room, 
with sink and gas for preparing chemicals 
is situated between the chemistry labora- 
tory and lecture room. 


Special Features 

lhe city of Salem, because of the great 
number of state officers and professional 
people, requires emphasis upon commer- 
cial subjects. Classrooms have been de- 
signed to take care of thorough prepara- 
tion in typing, stenography, office practice, 
bookkeeping, and accounting. However, 
commercial training also includes study in 
the other fields, in English and the social 
sciences, 

\ number of health features are incor 
porated in this building. In addition to 
hygiene rooms, a large gymnasium can bs 
divided with an eight-ton folding partition, 
electrically operated. This permits simul 
taneous programs to be carried on in both 
boys and girls’ physical education. Cor 
rective rooms are included, as well as well- 
appointed locker-room and shower facilities 

Other features safeguarding health are 
(4) Corridors, library, and band room are 
icoustically treated to minimize noise. 
Battleship linoleum covers the floors 
throughout. (b) Semi-indirect lighting in- 
sures an adequate minimum of light. (c) 
\ well-equipped cafeteria, which accom- 
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The main library, Senior High School, Salem, Oregon, is attractively fitted with built-in 
book shelving. Adjoining there is a librarian’s workroom and book stack. 





The auditorium of the Senior High School, Salem, Oregon. The space in the angle of the 
walls will be used for installing an organ. 


modates 450 students at one time, serves 
hot luncheons for those who are unable 
to go to their homes during the one-hour 
luncheon period. (d) Dual heating and 
ventilating system assures an adequate 
supply of fresh air under equable tem- 
perature conditions. 

Vocational education is given a promi- 
nent place in the Salem high school. 
Smith-Hughes work is offered in machine 
shop, applied drawing, agriculture, auto 
mechanics, mill and cabinetwork. These 
services are offered in a separate concrete 
shops building. In this shops building 
space is also provided for conference rooms 


for industrial-relations classes in connec 
tion with apprentice training. 

For the girls, well-organized work in the 
various phases of home economics and 
home administration is offered. The facil- 
ities include modified unit kitchens in the 
foods laboratories. A small apartment 
(about half of our girls start married life 
in small apartments) gives practical in- 
struction in home administration. In addi- 
tion, clothing laboratories are planned for 
functional instruction in that field. 

The fine arts, drawing, and music cover 
not only the conventional courses but 
provide many opportunities for individual 
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The gymnasium of the Senior High School, Salem, Oregon, is 4uditorium, Senior High School, Salem, Oregon, showing the 

arranged so that it may be divided into two full sized gymna- balcony and projection booth. The room, which seats 1750, has ie 
sinms for boys and girls. Adequate bleacher space is provided complete equipment for theatricals and is used by community 


for exhibition games and other athletic events. groups. 
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; The chemistry laboratory of the Senior High School, Salem, 4 corner in the metalworking shop of the Senior High School, . 
Oregon, is fully equipped with the latest types of furniture and Salem, Oregon, which is fully equipped with standard machinery 
apparatus. 
i 
interests. In drawing, a large well-lighted 

laboratory offers opportunity for expression 
through various mediums. It also ties in 
with the commercial field through courses 


in commercial art. Music classes offer op | 
portunity in chorus, band, orchestra, and 
theoretical work in ear training, harmony 
and story of the opera. 

The music room is situated under the 
balcony section of the gymnasium. The 
walls are all concrete, with furring and 
celotex covering on both ceiling and side 
walls. The room is acoustically well 
planned. Any sounds which might carry 
do not disturb the main classroom sections 
of the building because of the remote lo- 
cation. The room is especially adapted for 
band, orchestra, and large chorus work. 

The library is designed for beauty and 
utility. About 15 per cent of the student 
body can be accommodated at one time 
\dded to this spacious general library 
there is built-in shelving in every room 
for classroom libraries. Books can be 





lirplane view of the Senior High School, Salem, Oregon. The readily transferred from general library to 
athletic field is being developed to the rear left of the building. spec ial classroom use. A workroom for the 


Photograph courtesy of Salem Flying Service. librarian on one end, and a conference 
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Perspective View, Senior High School, Salem, Oregon. - 


room on the opposite end of the general 
reading room add to the efficiency. 
Special office space is provided for the 
principal and his staff. A large outer room, 
with a counter and tables for two secreta- 
ries, and a vault provide those facilities 
which must be available in routine admin- 
istration. In addition, there is a commo- 
dious office for the principal, and adjoin- 
ing this a conference room, where small 
groups of teachers or students may meet 
It is frequently desirable to have such a 
conference room near the principal's office 
The dean of girls has a large office area 
the hall from the adminis- 
tration offices. The space includes a wait- 
ing room, the dean’s office, a workroom, 
and an infirmary with seven cots. Office 
space is provided for a dean of boys, stu 
dent-body council, and book exchange. 


directly across 


Equipment of the Building 


lhe building is equipped throughout 
with a two-way public-address system. The 
control panel is situated in the conference 
room adjoining the principal’s office. It is 
possible to announcements to any 
room or all send broadcasts 
into any group of rooms, both regular and 
short wave; or, to broadcast programs 
within the building to the various 
classrooms from such rooms as the band 
room, auditorium, or gymnasium. 

lhe building has an intercommunicating 
telephone system, with a switchboard in 
the main office, in order that personal 
may be transmitted. The tele- 
connect not only to the central 
office but may be connected from one room 
to any other room in the building. In a 
large building it seems necessary to have 
such an arrangement to save time. Only 
central-office telephones connect with the 
Outside 


send 
rooms: to 


Irom 


messages 


phones 


"he school board of Salem has a policy 
Whereby school buildings are made civic 
centers. In this new high school Salem has 
its largest auditorium. It is designed not 
only for the use of the students. impor 


Knighton ©& Howell, 


tant as this is, but also for the citizens of 
the entire school district. The seating 
capacity is 1,750. It can be heated as a 
separate unit thus enabling groups to use 
this portion of the building without the 
expense of heating the entire plant. The 
stage is large enough to accommodate such 
organizations as a sixty-five-piece philhar- 
monic orchestra. The acoustics are excel- 
lent and the entire interior is artistically 
designed. Adequate dressing and property 
rooms are conveniently located off stage. 


Cyclorama sets and border lights complete 


the stage equipment 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS SALEM HIGH 
SCHOOI 

Exterior Facing brick trim terra cotta 

Roof materials Asbestos, with built-up ateria 
flat surface 

Windows Steel in auditoriur ind gy onasiun ood 
louble-hung elsewhere 

Doors Kalamein, hardwood, softwood 

Corridors Corridor and stair treads and corridor floors 
noleum, nonslip stair nosings 


NS lips f. 
UY 





Architects, Portland, Oregon. 


Floors Classroom floors, linoleun auditorium floor 


ement: gymnasium floor, maple 


Acoustics Acoustical materials and ceiling in audito 


rium, library, and corridor, wood fiber and gypsum details 

Toilet rooms Tile floors and base, walls and ceilings 
of Keene cement, painted 

Heating Split-steam, low-pressure system with vacuun 
return 

Boilers Steam return, tubular with fue oil burner 
i rotary type 

Temperature control Two range 

Lighting Indirect fixtures in all classrooms 

Electrical equipment Program-clock and = fire-alarn 


system of accepted type intercommunicating telephones 


radio broadcasting and receiving system 

Toilets Standard type siphon jet urinals standard 
opper type washbowls and drinking fountains wa 
hung; toilet and shower partitions steel 

Blackboards Slate and artificial ork bulletin boards 

Lockers Standard type steel! 

Waste eceptar les Movable 

Laboratory furniture Local manufacture 


Home-economics furniture Local manufact 


Library shelving Wood, built-in 

Contract cost $622.610 

Financing Bonds and PWA grant 

Gymnasium Folding Door Plywood, 95 ft. long and 
2 it. high. Weighs 4 tons. Electrically operated in nin, 
45 sex Forms rigid wall, is practically soundproot and 
practical in operation 


2 <7 iF 


Folding plywood door which divides Salem High School gymnasium into two parts for use 
hy boys and girls 
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New Central School, Negaunee, Michigan 


H. S. Doolittle’ and Warren S. Holmes’ 


The New Central School at Negaunee, 
Mich., was constructed under the PWA at 
a cost of 31.6 cents per cubic foot, $258 
per pupil, $2,070 per unit. The total cost 
of construction was $252,650. 

The building is fireproof, constructed on 
the unit system, using 96 units, each 10 
feet long. It is planned to house the ele- 
mentary grades and a portion of the junior 
high school. The shopwork and music for 
junior high is accommodated in an ad- 
jacent manual-arts building. 

The keynote of the design of this school 
building is the balanced development of 
the child. Since beauty is intimately con- 
nected with culture, the aesthetic consider- 
ations are emphasized in corridors, stair- 
ways, and classrooms. The color schemes 
are scientifically worked out with due re- 
spect to room exposures, light reflections, 
and psychological reactions. All decorative 
motifs are designed or selected in terms of 
child interest and take the form of figured- 
tile inserts in the tile wainscots; plywood 
cutouts on some of the doors; window 
draperies in the offices, kindergarten, and 
first grades; figured inserts in the linoleum 
floor; art panels in classroom doors: ap- 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Negaunee. Mich 
“Architect, Lansing, Mich 





The Art Room, Central Grade School, Negaunee, Michigan, has special furniture for the 
use of pupils. The built-in equipment includes special drawing and display boards, cup- 
boards, etc. 
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The Kindergarten of the Central Grade School, Negaunee, Michigan, is an interesting 

homelike room with a large bay window, a fireplace, and ample storage room for teaching 

and play materials. The walls are paneled with knotty pine and the space above is gayly 
painted with circus characters. 


propriate built-in plaster casts; lettered 
panels, etc. 

The inspiration for many of these de- 
signs are the whimsical caricatures or per- 
sonalizations of story people and animals. 
In the corridor and stair wainscots there 
are approximately one hundred fifty such 
figured tiles without a single duplication. 
Great care has been exercised to make the 
decorative features simple, yet incorporat- 
ing a quality of humor and dramatic ap- 
peal that would arouse the child’s interest 
in the practical phases of art. 

Since many progressive phases of educa- 
tion involve work other than the study 
of books, provision has been made for 
occupying at least 50 per cent of the 
pupil’s time with experience types of school 
procedures. These take the form of spe- 
cially designed cases and cabinets built in- 
to the wall for all classrooms, and, a com- 
bination workroom and coatroom for the 
lower grades. One of these cases has a sink 
and monel-metal top over which is a re 
volving bulletin board. 

The fourth and fifth grades and the 
junior high school are departmentalized 
with special rooms for library, music, art, 
science, and the English language. 

The beauty and interest of this building 
is greatly augmented by interestingly and 
specially designed furniture which is varied 
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General Exterior View, Central Grade School, Negaunee, Michigan.— Warren S. Holmes Co., 


to fit the need and to add to the attractive- 
ness of various rooms 

\n interesting room is the gymnasium, 
with its lockers and showers, and physical 
director's suite adjacent. The clinic is 


] . —- 
located adjacent to the offices and con- 


Basement Plan, Central Grade Schoo!, Negaunee, Michigan 
Irchitects, 


Warren § Holmes 


Company, 
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sists of rooms for nurse, dentist, dressing 
rooms, and full bath. 

The provision for student club activities 
culminates in two most unusual rooms in 
the basement which were procured at 


small additional cost because the build- 





Vichigan Warren S 
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Irchitects, Lansing, Michigan. 


ing wrecked on this site contained a full 
basement. These rooms are each 22 by 50 
ft. with asphalt tile floors, field-stone fire- 
places, and an ample supply of bookshelv- 
ing. Each room is equipped with a small 


kitchen and a_ half-dozen closets about 





First Floor Plan, Central Grade School, Negaunee, Michigan 
Holmes 


Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan. 
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Views of typical spaces in the Central Grade School, Negaunee, Michigan. Upper left: 
: lpper right: a stairway showing the seat on the landing. Lower left: 
‘ built-in book shelves. Lower right: 


the wood paneled foyer looking into the tiled vestibule. 
the fireplace end of the girl scout room showing the wood paneling and 
the cupboards, the looseleaf bulletin board, and monel-covered sink are features of the primary classrooms. 


four feet square for the storage of prop- 
erties belonging to the Scout Troops. 
The room designed for the use of the 


girls has a wainscot, the full height of the walls treated log-cabin style, also of wood 
walls, of knotty, soft pine, native to this common to this section of the state 
locality, and the room for the boys has 
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What is at the Bottom 
of Poor Work in the Schools? 


C. E. Hagie, Ph.D.’ 


The School of Education of the University 
of Washington is sponsoring a_ state-wide 
search into the whys and wherefores of low 
ability on the part of students to do school- 
work of an acceptable grade. A formidable 
testing program has been instituted and many 
volunteer workers have been enlisted in ad- 
dition to the organized group directly respon- 
sib'e for assembling and interpreting the find- 
ings. 

The problem is one that has challenged my 
interest in a very definite way for the past 
fourteen or fifteen years, and I have carried 
cn a lot of individual experiments in an ef- 
fort to get at the truth. Most of my experi- 
ments were made with teachers-college stu- 
dents during the eight years I spent as a 
teachers-college professor in Colorado. My 
first investigations, however, were with upper- 
grade and high-school students. During the 
past few months I have been again studying 
the problem among students of the high- 
school range, stimulated by the interest of the 
state university in the matter. 

Insoiar as the university’s state-wide test- 
ing program has progressed, its findings seem 
to point the finger of accusation more specif- 
ically at the teachers of reading than at any 
other single group. Should this be the even- 
tual verdict, it will correspond with my in- 
dependent findings over the extensive period 
that I have devoted to its study. The impor- 
tant question is: What will the researchers 
do about the matter after they have handed 
in their verdict? Too often, in my opinion, 
they have turned the findings of research over 
to mere technicians to evove the remedy 
while they, the research people, go on to 
greener and less explored fields. In the end, 
the remedy evolved may prove worse than the 
original disease. 

A few days ago I had 85 eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade students in United States his- 
tory read two paragraphs from their text. I 
preceded the assignment with a statement that 
my object was to ascertain how intelligently 
they could read. The paragraph dealt with the 
career of John Marshall and I asked but one 
question: “Did the text state that John Mar- 
shall was our first chief justice?” Out of the 
35 answers, 84 were “yes” and only one “no.” 
Although the text did not specifically state 
that John Marshall was not our first chief 
Justice, it carried a very definite and specific 
implication to that effect. Furthermore, they 
had studied less than a month previously that 
John Jay was our first chief justice, although 
ho special emphasis was placed upon the fact 
that he was the first. While I had expected a 
poor showing, I was totally unprepared for 
such an overwhelming proof of inability to 
read. Subsequent questioning revealed that a 
majority of them recalled that John Jay was 


the first, after being informed Marshall was 
not ' 


Teaching Relationships 


Ot course, I have my own answer as to 
what the remedy should be. As a matter of 


fact, | worked out the answer while teaching 


Bremerton, Washington 


children in the elementary school how to read 
long before I knew there was a deficiency 
problem confronting the students of high- 
school and college grades. My contention for 
many years has been that the American edu- 
cational technique has tended to discourage 
thinking. For the most part, we have stressed 
just two things — speed and memorization. We 
have been interested in discovering how much 
factual material we can cram down children’s 
intellectual throats in the shortest period of 
time. Then we have turned the management 
of education over to the technicians — whose 
chief hobby has been to accelerate the process 
of cramming by the invention of objective 
tests by which to compare speed and volume 
of unrelated factual matter. 

While engaged in teachers-college work I em- 
phasized to my students the necessity of ap- 
proaching the problems of the classroom from 
the standpoint of relationships in whatever 
grade they might be teaching. I know from 
my own experience that it can be done and 
done effectively. During the years I was en- 
gaged as a school superintendent I attempted 
persistently to get my teachers and supervisors 
to adopt this approach. For the benefit of 
those who have not tried it, I will say it is 
a tough job to undertake. Most supervisors 
are certain they know more about educational 
technique than any mere superintendent can 
possibly learn in a lifetime. Classroom teach- 
ers, likewise, have had the “proper” methods 
drilled into them until it is hard for them to 
change — even if they honestly desire to do 
sO. 

American education has come to worship the 
thing that can be measured objectively right 
on the spot, and our whole organization of 
the educational process has been built up 
around the acceptance of that as a philosophy. 
The child has no time to think in school. 
Every available moment within the school’s 
walls he has “busywork” of one kind or an- 
other thrust upon him, which denies him the 
opportunity to reflect upon what he has 
learned. How different this is from American 
education of a generation ago when many 
great statesmen and great leaders in every 
field of activity came directly from the com- 
mon schools without either college or high- 
school educations. I should not advocate go- 
ing back to those days—nor to the short 
period of schooling; but it possibly had some- 
thing vital which we have overlooked — time 
to think. 

I can vividly recall sitting in the same 
ungraded room for eight years where I could 
hear the recitations of every class, if I cared 
to; and I can recall what a profound impres- 
sion some of the things the advanced classes 
were studying made upon me as a youngster 
and how I pondered over the relationship be- 
tween much of what they recited, to what I 
was learning. The same conditions prevailed 
during my secondary education; then it was 
a student’s privilege to sit and think if he 
cared to without being herded off with others 
studying only the same subjects as he, and 
supervised to death with busywork. Yes, if I 
had to choose one or the other, without 
modification, for my own children, I should 
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choose the old ungraded school and the high 
school where every class recited in the hear- 
ing of everyone. This water-tight compart- 
mentalization is, in my opinion, entirely too 
unreal to possess maximum value. Fortunately, 
we may reorganize to retain the best from 
both old and new. 


Better Teaching of Reading 


I have not forgotten that reading was taken 
as the central theme for this article. I can 
imagine nothing more destructive of good 
study habits than the “stop-watch” approach 
to teaching reading. Reflection and speed in 
reading are as inconsistent with each other 
as are virtuous thoughts and vicious habits. 
Emphasis upon speed in reading, as a major 
objective, can have but one effect; it fixes 
the habit of superficial analysis, if it allows 
for any analysis at all. Even those who insist 
on measuring the results are interested, with 
very few exceptions, in the factual concepts 
acquired with no regard to their association 
with other known facts or situations involving 
consequential relationships. Unless such habits 
are broken down, true education becomes al- 
most a hopeless process. The wonder is that 
the tragedies in college are not more numer- 
ous rather than that the number of misfits 
are so great. My own observation has led me 
to believe that less than half of those gradu- 
ating from our colleges “know what it is all 
about” when they are through. They get by 
because they are fine, wholesome personalities 
—not because they have acquired habits of 
intellectual independence. 

As a result of experiments with college 
freshmen over a period of eight years, I am 
convinced that not more than 10 per cent 
acquire any semblance of real comprehension 
in their reading habits before they reach col- 
lege. The same type of study among college 
seniors leads me to believe that not more than 
50 per cent of college graduates have learned 
to read intelligently by the time they have 
completed their undergraduate work. There is 
no question in my mind but that the ele- 
mentary school is the place to build up cor- 
rect reading habits. It can be done in high 
school and it can be done after the student 
reaches college; but bad habits that have be- 
come fixed are hard to break down 

Finally, permit me to suggest a remedy. 
First, we must completely abandon the “stop- 
watch” approach to the teaching of reading; 
we must take the emphasis off speed and trans- 
fer it to comprehension. Second, we must in- 
sist upon an association of relationships, an 
understanding of the relationship between the 
present set of facts or situations with other 
related knowledge in the possession of the 
reader. This is more than the mere compre- 
hension of the meaning of a sentence or para- 
graph; it implies its orientation with other re- 
lated knowledge. This necessitates some in- 
terval of time for reflection which modern 
practice so completely ignores. Even the 
simplest story usually provides some oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of this faculty. Third, 
the student should be taught to distinguish 
between significant and nonsignificant facts 
and information for purposes of fixation. Lack 
of this faculty is possibly the most wasteful 
aspect of our whole educational process. What 
value have bare facts or information if they 
are not given some significance? Finally, some- 
where in the teaching of reading, the student 
should be taught the art of scanning the writ- 
ten page for the purpose of ascertaining some 
particular information in order to acquire the 


(Concluded on page 92) 
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School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


MARTIN FERENTCHAK 
President, Board of Education, 
Dist. No. 104, Summit, Illinois 


It is not often that the president of a 
board of education takes time to study his 
own school system to the point where he 
stands ready to set forth the philosophy and 
the policies which guide him in his admin- 
istrative capacity. Mr. Martin Ferentchak, 
president of the board of education, Summit, 
Ill., recently issued a document entitled, “The 
Projected View of Our School System,” in 
which he not only gives an outline of the 
school system over which he presides, but also 
reveals the motives which actuate him. 

Aside from the regular activities of the 
school system, Mr. Ferentchak discusses pro- 
visions for handicapped children, recreation 
projects, adult-education classes, etc. In speak- 





Mr. Martin Ferentchak 
President, Board of Education, 
District 104, 
Summit, Illinois. 


ing prospectively, he visions an auditorium and 
gymnasium and other facilities. A few years 
ago, the financial houses were unwilling to 
purchase the warrants of the district. Today 
its credit rating is high 

Superintendent Clarence Burton Barrett, in 
commenting on the president of his board, 
says: “Every president of a board of educa- 
tion should follow Mr. Ferentchak’s example 
in thinking through a program of the schools 
for the future and advising those interested in 
the progress of education as to what is planned 
and what innovations to expect.” 


GEORGE W. FAULKNER 
Member, Board of Education, 
Owego, New York 
In his twenty-three years as a member 
of the board of education of Owego, N. Y.. 
Mr. George W. Faulkner has stood for many 


fine principles, basic to good public schools 





Mr. George W. Faulkner 
Member, Board of Education, 
Owego, New York. 


He has consistently favored higher salaries 
for teachers and better school buildings and 
equipment. In his time, he has taken an 
active interest in the building of a new high 
school, the modernizing of a grade school, 
and the landscaping of the grounds around 
the schools. 

In addition to this local interest, he was 
deeply interested in the original organizat-on 
of the New York State School Boards’ Asso- 
ciation, and has been a very stanch supporter 
of it since that time 


P. J. NEWMAN 
President, Board of Education 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Mr. P. J. Newman, who has been a mem 
ber of the Manhattan board of education 
since August, 1931, and president since Sep- 
tember 4, 1933, is regarded as one of the out- 
standing leaders among school-board members, 
not only in Kansas but throughout the middle 
west 

By training, experience, and personal quali- 
ties, Mr. Newman is unusually well qualified 
to occupy the position which he holds. A 
graduate of Frankfort College of Indiana, he 
holds the degrees of bachelor of science and 
master of science, given by the same institu- 
tion. He has also done graduate work in the 
University of Chicago and in the University 
of Wisconsin. His major field of scholastic 
interest has been chemistry. For fourteen and 
one half years, Mr. Newman was professor of 
this subject in the Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science. Prior to his 
service in this institution he served on the 
staff of the Board of Health at Indianapolis. 
In 1923, he resigned from his college position 
to enter the field of insurance and invest- 
ment counseling 

Mr. Newman's interest in the schools ex- 
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tends to all aspects of educational affairs. He 
is recognized in his home community as one 
of its ablest businessmen. His business acumen 
and ability are reflected in the general admin- 
istration of the school system. From his years 
of service as a teacher he brings a deep in- 
terest in pupils and in the teaching, super- 
visory, and administrative staffs. 

The work of the board of education, under 
Mr. Newman's guidance, is conducted in a 
straightforward and business-like manner. The 
finest spirit of co-operation and harmony 
characterizes the activities of the members of 
the board of education and their relations to 
the school staff 

During his presidency the health program 
of the schools and the curriculum in general 
have been improved. The physical property 
has been kept in good repair. and the insur- 





Mr. P. J. Newman 
President, Board of Education, 
Vanhattan, Kansas. 


ance protection has been rendered fully ade- 
quate and economical. A new four-room col- 
ored school building has been erected during 
the last year. It is one of the most modern 
school buildings in the entire Manhattan 
school system 

Mr. Newman’s contribution toward the ad- 
vancement of education has been felt far be- 
yond the city limits of Manhattan as is well 
recognized by schoolmen and laymen. alike 
He was the moving spirit in the organizat:on 
of the Kansas School-Board Association and 
has been its secretary. When in 1932, an el- 
fort was made to have an amendment to the 
censtitution of Kansas ratified, which would 
have crippled the schools of the state beyond 
the possibility of recovery for a generation, 
Mr. Newman was the most 
leader in the campaign of opposition. Those 
who know the full details of that campaign 
are clear that he contributed more signil- 
icantly to the defeat of the amendment than 


aggressive lay 
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any other single individual in the state. He 
was one of the most effective leaders in the 
campaign for state support for public educa- 
tion which resulted in the enactment of laws 
hy the 1937 session of the legislature provid- 
ing for the appropriation of $4,700,000 of 
state money for school aid. This is generally 
regarded as the greatest gain for public edu- 
cation in Kansas in a period of at least a 
quarter of a century 


ROBERT S. TRIPLETT 


President, Board 
Owensbore, 


of Education, 
Kentucky 

Mr. R. S. Triplett, one of Owensboro’s fore- 
most manufacturers was first elected a mem- 
ber of the school board in the fall of 1934 
\t the end of the second year of service he 
was elected to the presidency for a period ot 





Mr. Robert S. Triplett 
President, Board of Education, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


two vears. He was re-elected to membership 


on the board in November of 1937, and at the 
reorganization meeting in January was selected 
to continue as president by unanimous vote 
Mt his fellow members 

Mr. Triplett 


, 
LSY 


was born in Owensboro in 
ind was educated in the public schools 
of his community. His father, the late Judge 
George V. Triplett prominent in legal 
political, and literary circles as the promoter 
ind leading supporter of the Owensboro Pub- 
lic Library. His mother, Mrs. Nannie Trip- 
lett is the sister of Governor J. C. W. Beck 
ham, one of Kentucky’s most honored states- 


y 


was 


en) 

The early business experience ol Mr Trip 
lett was as a banker. He is now president 
Mt the F. A. Ames Co., Inc., and the Ames 
-Orporation and is the active manager of the 
latter company. Both of these organizations 
ire extensive manufacturers of furniture and 
ire the largest concerns of their kind in this 
section of the state. He takes an active part 


in church and community welfare work. He 
‘'S 4 member of Owensboro’s noted Investi 
Sdtors Club, and the local Rotary Club 


Mrough which he has been prominently con 
nected wil ' ; ae : 
rected with the crippled children’s program in 
Kentuck 


_ During the two years Triplett 
r ° ' 
las | 


which Mr 
} 


an president. the Owensboro board of 
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education has erected a fifteen-classroom ele- 
mentary-school building with auditorium, 


DR. JAMES P. HOLLERS 


‘ : ~~ ae . ; ati 
cafeteria, and all necessary auxiliary rooms. President, Board of Education, 
A commodious auditorium-gymnasium-indus- San Antonio, Texas - 


trial-arts annex has been built to the colored 
high school. He is especially interested in the 
curriculums of the schools, and through the 
extension of the Trade High School and in 
other ways, the school offerings have been en- 
riched under his administration. 


Among the professiona! factors identified 
with the cause of popular education, the den- 
tal surgeon may be of distinctive value as 4 
member of a board of education. It is he who 
keeps an eye on the physical fitness of a pupil 
constituency. It is he who appreciates the 
fact that a healthy mind must be built up in 
a healthy body. It is he who realizes the phys- 


NATHAN P. AVERY 


President. Board of Education ical ailments which may result from defective 
Holyoke, Massachusetts teeth. ; 
Dr. James P. Hollers of San Antonio, 


Mr. Avery comes to the office of the school- 
board presidency with a splendid cultural 
background. He is an outstanding figure in the 
legal profession and the possessor of a college 
degree, and has behind him a distinguished 
record as a progressive and useful citizen. 

His identification with the school board of 
Holyoke began in 1920, serving until 1929 in- 
clusive, and again from 1934 to 1938. In 1937 
he was re-elected for a term of four years. 

He was born in Norwich, Conn., May 13, 


Texas, is a graduate of Tulane University and 
has secured degrees in postgraduate studies 


ind the degree of doctor of dental surgery. 


1869, and received his education at Amherst 
College and Clark University. Amherst 
awarded him an A.B. degree in 1891. His 


career as a lawyer began with his graduation 
it Holyoke, where he served as city solicitor 


for the years of 1899 to 1904, and as mayor 
from 1904 to 1910 
He was elected a member from the first 


Constitutional 
Besides, he 
the Loard of 


district to the 
Massachusetts 
member of 


congressional 
Convention of 
served as a 


has 


referees of the Metropolitan Water Com- 
mission, of the Hampden County Bar As- 
sociation, and also as the president of the 
latter body. For the years 1932 to 1934, he 


was honored with the presidency of the Massa- 





Dr. James P. Hollers 
President, Board of Education, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


He was born April 17, 1899, at 
Texas. 

Dr. Hollers enjoys the confidence and co- 
operation of his associates on the board of 
education. He understands the needs of the 
school system and holds to the most progres- 
sive policies in the administration of the 
same 


Canadian 


THE RADIO AIDS SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 

The school Burbank, California, 
has entered upon an experiment on radio pub- 
licity. In a series of twelve weekly broadcasts 
lasting fifteen minutes each, the “Brewster 
family of Burbank” is introduced to the radio 
audience. There are the parents and the school 
children, the problems which arise in their 


system ol! 





Mr. Nathan P. Avery 


aa ‘ school life. Even grandma has a voice in 
Chairman, School Committee, hing 
Holyoke, Massachusett = 
a ee The script is intended to interpret the 


schools to the general public by lifting out the 
more interesting situations which arise in 
school life and which are solved by the 
The scenes enacted are staged in the 
classrooms and in the open. An outline of the 
announced 


chusetts State Bar Association. He is 
member of the American Bar 
Mr. Avery is thoroughly 
mission of the public schools 
ord is characterized by a 
high sense of 
herence to the 
tive 


also a 
Association 
imbued with the 
His public re 
sincerity ol 
integrity and and an ad I 


duties of uiminist ra the 
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schools 


broadcasts is 


purpose The radio series is in charge of Supt. B 
Enyeart and Elta S. Pfister, chairman of 
Public Relations Committee of the board 


education 


honor 
his school 
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Bringing Books to Bessemer 
Gerald E. Nord’ 


School people in general are inclined to favor 
a combination school and community library 
for the small town. Librarians, however, are 
not agreed that this kind of arrangement is 
productive of the best results. The former 
claim that the joint library is a distinct asset 
among the limited facilities of the school, at 
the same time furnishing the people of the 
community with opportunities for reading and 
culture which they possibly could not other- 
wise enjoy. Librarians on the other hand, 
have been heard to argue that if the school 
is to house a library, the latter’s function is 
immediately limited and its operation neces- 
sarily subjected to the demands of another in- 
stitution. 

This article does not settle the argument, 
but merely relates one community's experi- 
ence with the combined plan for a library. 
This arrangement has been in operation in the 
schools of Bessemer Borough since 1932, al- 
though it had its beginnings in the library set- 
up developed in the early 1920’s. At that time, 
one of the problems tackled by the local Civic 
League, later known as the “Booster Club,” 
was that of finding a way to get library books 
and a place to keep them in the community. 
A library committee was appointed and au- 
thority given it to make plans. Voluntary con- 
tributions of money and donations of books 
were solicited. The school board’s consent was 
obtained for the use of a lower front room 
in the school building. This was to be known 
as the Bessemer Public Library. A local young 
lady was chosen librarian, and it was her duty 
two or three evenings a week and an after- 
noon to check out books to patrons. Thus far 
the project was voluntary as to community 
support, and existed apart from- the public 
schools except for the housing. 

In a short time it became evident that an 
interest in and a need for a library existed. 
The proper books were slow in coming, and 
the demand so far exceeded the supply that 
other means of support became a necessity. 
The matter was presented to the borough 
council, and this body voted to appoint a li- 
brary board, consisting of some seven mem- 
bers chosen from the citizenry on the basis of 
educational qualification and interest in books 
and culture. An appropriation was granted, 
which was to be raised by taxation annually 
and expended by the library board in the pur- 
chase of books and supplies, and in the pay- 
ment of the salaries of librarians. 

The new program enhanced the library’s ef- 
fectiveness at once. Many new books were 
added. An assistant to the librarian was em- 
ployed; both girls were given definite time 
schedules and their salaries were fixed. The 
book circulation increased enormously, with 
special impetus noticeably in the juvenile-book 
demand. The plan helped the schools, for it 
was simple for students of the high school and 
grades to get books for supplementary read- 
ing in classwork, since the library was in the 
school building. At that time the local high 
school was conducted in the same building 
with the grades. 

A serious drawback was, however, the lack 
of reading-room facilities. The library served 
only as a place in which to check out and re- 
ceive books, and this for only a few periods 
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each week. Children crowded the quarters and 
often impatiently shoved each other to get at 
the books on the shelves or to be first at the 
desk for attention. As a result, the library 
held little attraction for adult book lovers. 
Neither was there any opportunity for 
browsing nor for careful reading by those in- 
terested in study. The environment was dis- 
tinctly unfavorable. 

As the years went by, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that the schools should take 
the initiative in proposing that the library be- 
come a joint institution with the high school. 
The new high-school building, erected in 1925, 
had no special library room, but the addition 
to it, constructed in 1929, included an expan- 
sive lower room used as a high-school library- 
study hall. This nicely equipped and well- 
furnished room had ample shelving for books 
and large seating capacity for students. Twelve 
tables, each surrounded by eight chairs, pro- 
vided study space for almost one hundred 
pupils at a time. The room became the pride 
of the school, but its main deficiency was the 
lack of books. For two years encyclopedic vol 
umes, reference books, departmental texts, and 
a few classics were gradually added. Still the 
shelves were bare and many needed books 
were not available. 

The writer, then supervising principal as 
now, was a member of the library board, 
along with two members of the board of edu- 
cation. Experience locally over the years es- 
tablished the conviction that the logical move 
would be to combine the community library, 
up to then housed in the grade building, with 
the high-school library in the new building. A 
called meeting of the school board and the 
library board was the result. In this meeting 
plans were laid for the new and improved joint 
school-community library. 

The school board offered the use of the 
study-hall-library to the library board. There 
was to be no charge for electric light, heat, or 
rent, since both institutions are maintained out 
of public funds and have a common purpose. 
The library board would employ the librarians 
as before. Arrangements were made for the re- 
moval of the books to the new location, and 
ptocedures for conducting a reading room for 
the community were developed. 

By the late winter of 1932 the new library 
system was functioning. Since that time it has 
become one of the community’s valuable ad- 
juncts. Its clientele has increased manyfold, 
and its service has branched out to include al- 
most every type of reader. 

The plan works simply. The library has an 
entrance from outside, which obviates the 
necessity of opening the whole building on li- 
brary nights. The librarians are present on 
Mondays and Thursdays from the time school 
closes until 9 o’clock in the evening. They 
have charge of the books belonging to the li- 
brary board, and these, with the magazines, 
may be read in the room if patrons do not 
wish to check them out for two weeks. The 
chairs and tables are available for use at these 
times by the public. Nonresident tuition pupils 
needing books from the library may get them 
on Thursdays at noon, when the librarians are 
on hand for that purpose. 

During the school day each study-hall period 
is presided over by a teacher whose function 
it is to guide students in their reading habits 
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and study routine. Assisting each teacher at 
these periods are two pupil library helpers 
who check out, within the period, such books 
and magazines as pupils may wish temporarily 
to use. The library sheet, on which this check 
is kept, is turned in at the close of the school 
day to the high-school office. 

For two years past and at the present time, 
two NYA students have been employed to 
keep a general check on the library books be- 
longing to the high school itself. These are 
carefully arranged each evening at the close of 
school and checked against the inventory list. 
Reference books are never checked out. For 
several years past a member of the high-school 
faculty has had general supervision over the 
library during the school day. This makes for 
co-operation between the librarians and the 
students and provides for better care of the 
books belonging to both institutions. It has 
been gratifying indeed to note a growing tend- 
ency among students to make increased use 
of the library’s facilities, many of them con- 
tinuing the practice after graduation. The 
adult patronage has been especially note- 
worthy. 

For the smaller folks, provision is made in 
the grade building room for the juvenile li- 
brary which now has ample space for chil- 
dren’s books. The librarians have a schedule 
of three times each week for juveniles in this 
library, also. They have. in addition, worked 
out frequent programs featuring story hours 
for the children. These have been well at- 
tended and are enthusiastically supported by 
the parents. 

The present program is far superior to the 
old. First of all, it has increased manyfold the 
access of pupils in school to books, magazines, 
and reference materials. Secondly, it has 
awakened the community to the benefits of a 
library, well equipped with good books and 
reading-room facilities. Lastly, it has proved 
to be a fine experience in community co-op- 
eration, inasmuch as it provides for the joint 
planning of two institutional groups, the school 
board and the library board. The latter body 
consists of a minister, three housewives in- 
terested in books and education, a merchant, 
a member of the borough council, a clerk in 
a local industrial concern, and the supervising 
principal of schools. 

The adult library has in the neighborhood 
of 2,500 books and the juvenile library has 
nearly 800 books. The high-school portion of 
the library consists of approximately 500 vol- 
umes. Additions and replacements are made 
each year. Additional shelving has been neces- 
sary once in the past and will soon be needed 
again. NYA help has been used for rebinding 
and repairing some of the books. Those m 
poorest condition have been sent away for re- 
binding, to allow for their further use. 

Naturally there have been a few deficiencies 
in the joint arrangement, and they cannot be 
gainsaid. For instance, a full-time certified 
teacher-librarian has been needed. Again, some 
book losses have occurred through study-hall 
laxity in checking. Sometimes librarians have 
complained of boisterous students who in- 
sisted upon entering the library in the eve- 
ning when they should have been at home. 
Such problems are administrative in character, 
however, and not impossible of solution. 

The schools have been markedly enriched 
by the library opportunities made available. 
The teachers would regret seeing the library 
removed because pupils would be deprived of 
valuable instructional material, second only im 
importance to good teachers. Finally, the com- 

(Concluded on page 91) 
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A Study of Cheating in Public Schools 


Walter W. Ludeman’ 


The author and one of his educational 
psychology students, Robert Westra, became 
interested in the study of the status of 
cheating in grade- and high-school tests and 
examinations. A check questionnaire was 
worked out, on such a basis that the student 
could mark the items with simple check 
marks, hence no identification was possible 
and the student could tell the truth. 

The check questionnaires were marked by 
181 college students, 141 being freshmen, 
and 40 sophomores. The check list required 
that the student recall his grade- and high- 
school experience, but within reasonable 
limits it was thought that the replies were 
accurate. 

The tabulation of the replies of the stu 
dents was at the same time interesting and 
startling. If any teacher believes that the 
problem of cheating is on the wane, he must 
be badly disillusioned by the data gathered 
here. And it should be significant, since the 
181 students were drawn from more than 
one hundred different public schools in a mid- 
western state 


The Questionnaire Results 
Below is printed the exact questionnaire 
used and inserted are the data gathered on 
each item 
CHEATING 
Do Not Sign Your Name 


As a problem in research work in educational 
psychology, we wish to find out the truth about 
cheating in school. Will you co-operate with us 
and please check this questionnaire? You may 
tell the exact truth because your check work will 
not be identified, for you do not sign your name 


I 


(Check) 
grade-school 


Grade-School Cheating. 

1. Did you cheat in 
Yes, 103, No. 

2. If so, in what grade did you do the most 
cheating? 3, Ist, 3, 2nd, 2, 3rd, 6, 4th, 6, 5th, 22, 
7th, 29, 8th 

3. Why were you forced to cheat? 

28 (a) To get better grades. 

8 (b) Work was hard and cheating helped 
me keep up. 

14 (c) I was lazy so I cheated because I 
didn’t always have my lessons. 

5 (d) To spite the teacher. 

37 (e) Because others cheated and got by 

4. In what subject did you cheat most? 

5 Reading 10 Geography 4 Language 
19 Arithmetic 24 History 
19 Spelling 11 Civics 


II 
High-School Cheating. (Check) 

1. Did you cheat in high-school tests? 144, Yes, 
37, No. 

2. If so, in what grade did you cheat the 
most? 26, Freshman, 31, Sophomore, 41, Junior, 
54, Senior. 

3. Why were you forced to cheat? 

51 (a) To get better grades. 

17 (b) Work was hard and cheating helped 
me keep up. 

25 (c) I was lazy so I cheated because I 
didn’t always have my lessons. 

14 (d) To spite the teacher 

69 (e) Because others cheated and got by 

4. In what subjects did you cheat the most ? 
SO Mathematics 34 Latin 21 Science 
34 English 6 French Agriculture 
History 22 Economics and Sociology 


Dean, Southern Normal 
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Il 
General Questions. (Check) 
1. Do you believe it is right to cheat? 42, Yes, 
139, No. 

If “yes,” why? (Check one or more) 

5 (a) Because people have a tendency to 

do things the easiest way. 

23 (b) Because it gives one a chance to 

keep up with those that do cheat. 

26 (c) Because cheating in exams does not 
necessarily mean that one doesn’t 
know anything; on the other hand 
it may indicate intelligence. 
Because cheating gives you 
grades, and better grades 
more prestige. 

If “no,” Why? (Check one or more) 
52 (a) Because it is dishonest. 
86 (b) Because one gains nothing. 


9 (d) better 


give one 


26 (c) Because it leads to more serious 
problems. 
68 (d) Because it lowers one’s’. moral 


standard. 
2. Did you give help to others in grade school 
or high school? 166, Yes, 15, No. 
3. Do you believe it is right to allow others to 
copy from your paper? 51, Yes, 130, No. 
If “yes,” why? (Check one or more) 
25 (a) Because that is not cheating 
14 (b) Because one should always be kind 
and help others. 
24 (c) Because it would cause your friends 
to become enemies if you didn’t. 


If “no,” why? (Check one or more) 

48 (a) Because the healer is as guilty as the 
stealer. 

69 (b) Because you are not helping but 


hindering the one copying 
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57 (c) Because cheating is wrong, and that 


is a form of cheating. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A thorough study of the compiled data 
leads one to the following summary: 

1. The percentage of pupils who admit 
they have cheated is much larger than one 
expects—and the cheating evidently gets 
worse as the pupil progresses; note, that 
pupils cheated most in the eighth grade and 
most in the senior year of high school. 

2. Pupils seem to cheat most in history, 

arithmetic, and spelling in the grades, and 
mathematics and history in high school. 
3. In checking why they cheated, it is 
interesting to observe that there were two 
major causes; either because others got by 
with it, or to get better grades. Few pupils 
cheated to spite the teacher. Many admit 
cheating as the path of least resistance. 

4. In answering the question whether it 
is right to cheat, the bulk of the students 
said no, and gave very specific moral reasons 
as the why of their answers. 

5. This was also true of the question on 
giving help to others, although 166 admitted 
that they practiced this in grades and high 
school. 

From this study 
conclusions : 

1. That the prevalence of cheating intro 
duces a serious character and moral problem 
in public schools 


one would draw these 


2. That if the examination is the stimula- 
tion for pupils to cheat and if the stress 
placed upon good grades prods a child to 
cheat, then — both the examination system, 


and the importance attached to grades need 
an immediate overhauling 


A Successful High-School Certificate Plan 


John C. Goff" 


During the past few years Tuckahoe High 
School has faced the problem of an ever-in- 
creasing registration, which has brought to the 
school many pupils who under ordinary eco- 
nomic conditions would have obtained em- 
ployment. The group of students forced to 
continue in school because they could find no 
gainful occupation included many boys and 
girls not capable of earning credits for a high- 
school regents’ diploma. 

In meeting the problem of these new pupils, 
the faculty of Tuckahoe High School accepted 
the thesis of the Associated Principals’ Com- 
mittee on Secondary-School Problems which 
reads: Secondary schools should provide edu- 
cation adapted to the needs of all boys and 
girls approximately between the ages of 12 
and 18. Of course, it is one thing to accept this 
thesis and quite another thing to do what it 
proposes. Early in the school year, 1935-36, 
Tuckahoe High School faculty began a study 
of its increased registration so that the school 
might provide satisfactory education for all 
the boys and girls in the local community be- 
tween 12 and 18. 

During the school year the problem was 
kept alive by discussion among the faculty 
members. Out of the discussions a general 
plan was developed and a committee was ap- 
pointed to approach the board of education 
The president of the board appointed a com- 


1Superintendent of Schools, Tuckahoe, N. Y 


mittee of that body to confer with tne faculty 
committee. The combined group finally ap- 
proved a plan of caring for these children, 
leading to the granting of a “certificate” 
awarded for satisfactory completion of a rea- 
sonable program of high-school work. The plan 
was adopted by the board of education, and 
the first certificates were issued in June, 1936 

In putting the plan into effect the first duty 
of the faculty was to determine what high- 
school students would be considered “certifi- 
cate material.” In making this determination 
the following factors were considered: 

First, the consent of the parents must be 
received. The following form is used in secur- 
ing the consent of the parents: 

By affixing my signature, below 
my son, daughter shall 
from Tuckahoe High School. I am 
that this certificate cannot be 
institution of higher learning 


I hereby agree that 
receive a certificate 
aware of the fact 
used as entrance to any 
I have been informed con- 
cerning the value and purpose of this certificate 

If at some future date, there should be a desire on the 
part of my son, daughter, to return to high school and 
continue work toward a regents’ diploma, that desire will 
not be denied him or her. (Signature of Parent.) 


Second, the grammar-school record of each 
high-school freshman is carefully studied, and 
a careful check is made on pupils as they 
progress through high school 

The results of LQ used. Be- 
ginning in the seventh grade, each pupil is 
given a yearly mental test. By the time a 
pupil enters the ninth grade, at least two L.Q. 


tests are 
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marks are posted on the permanent 
card. 

The following is a general description of 
the requirements necessary for a certificate: 

1: Four Years’ Attendance. This is one 
point upon which there was very little dif- 
ference of opinion. It was agreed that certifi- 
cate students should at least be 
to American history. 

2. Regular Course. Each student must pur- 
sue a regular high-school course — either com- 
mercial or academic. 

3. Ten Units’ Credit. Certificate pupils are 
entitled to earn units by the “fractional” 
method. That is, a certificate pupil may be 
granted credit in proportion to the final re- 
gents’ mark he attains. For example, a pupil 
takes plane geometry and the teacher is 
satisfied that he has worked up to his capacity. 
If he takes the regents’ examination and ob- 


record 


“exposed” 
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tains a mark of 30 per cent, he is given a 
one-half unit of credit toward a certificate. 
If he attains 45 per cent on the examination, 
he is given two thirds of a unit credit 

The certificate plan has placed an increased 
burden on the faculty. It is required of the 
faculty that each teacher induce each pupil 
to work up to his capacity. Pupils who are 
capable of doing regents’ work are not allowed 
to shirk and be satisfied with a certificate. 
Regents’ pupils are made to understand that 
there is “no reward for laziness” and, there- 
fore, that they must eventually earn a re- 
gents’ diploma. The “certificate” is granted 
only to children who cannot earn a diploma 
In practice, the plan has been the means of 
proving that a student has attended high 
school, that he has applied himself, and that 
he can make good in some field of productive 
work. 


Retirement from Teaching 


Without Idleness 


J. 1. Sowers’ 


What are men’s best years of life? One au- 
thor says, “Life begins at 40,” but looking at 
life one way, some old folks seem scarcely to 
have lived at all, while much younger men 
have packed into the space of a few brief 
years a remarkable amount of activity and 
service. Old age, too, is relative, especially 
when we remember the classic examples of old 
men who have done their best life’s work after 
they had passed the mark of three score and 
ten 

Who but an all-wise God shall say when a 
man has served life fully and when he shall 
retire? Who can say with authority that youth 
must be served and old age must give way? 
May not both youth and age serve and each 
in the thing it can do best? “Old men for 
counsel, young men for war.” 

As men and women grow old in years there 
develops in the mind a perspective and a keen 
understanding, a weighing of things in the 
light of long experience. As muscles lose their 
elasticity nature maintains the balance by a 
compensating mental clearness and a sound- 
ness of judgment of which youth is not 
capable. A prominent businessman said within 
a year, “If all men over 50 were to be sud- 
denly taken away, there would not be enough 
mature judgment left to save the world from 
destruction.” 


Arbitrary Retirement Inadvisable 


These considerations lead to the conclusion 
that retirement from work, from a trade, from 
service in a profession or an occupation that 
requires mental exertion, should not be 
arbitrarily based upon mere age, except in 
cases of extreme incapacitation. It would seem 
wiser for the welfare of individuals and of 
society to change the nature of the work, to 
taper down the burden of responsibility and 
activity, to keep men happy and contented by 
holding them in the organization of which they 
have been a part 

Horses are turned into pasture when they 
are old. The promoters of plans for retire- 
ment by pensic o no better than this with 


men. They overlook the fact that men are 


1Director of Industrial Dade County, Miami. Fla 


most happy and contented when they are en- 
gaged in some kind of service, when they feel 
that they are of use. The vast and compli- 
cated organization of modern life, made pos- 
sible by this machine age. offers many and 
varied kinds of work that can be performed 
successfully by men and women who are be- 
yond the age of heavy physical labor or 
beyond the age of nerve-taxing work required 
of responsible business or institutional heads 
and executives. Transfer the older persons to 
easier positions, shorten the working time if 
need be, provide titles of honor if possible — 
but keep them in the service as self-respect- 
ing men with a feeling of being able to pull 
their weight in the boat. 


Teachers and Retirement 

The teaching profession is an occupation for 
which a pension system seems especially in- 
appropriate. No matter how cleverly worked 
out, it is a mere annuity, taking intelligent, 
mentally alert, and socially productive persons 
out of their life’s work, asking them to part 
forever from life interests. It may be admitted 
readily that when the rays of the afternoon 
sun throw long shadows along the teacher’s 
pathway, the burden of a full day’s teaching 
may grow too heavy. An older woman may 
find discipline become more difficult, and 





NO SUCCESS WITHOUT WORK 


I have no sympathy for the father or the 
mother who comes to me after commence- 
ment and says to me, “I liked your address. 
Your talk was inspiring to these young peo- 
ple and I’m glad that my Johnny or my 
Mary heard it. I don’t want them to have to 
work as hard as I have always had to work.” 
If you fathers and mothers have an idea 
like that in your heads, then get it out! 
Education does not make it possible for a 
boy or girl to “get by” without working. — 
Prof. R. E. Muckelroy, Southern 
Normal University. 


Illinois 
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the task of keeping abreast of new ideas and 
new methods may be too exacting. A principal 
or a superintendent may find the daily grind 
of administration, supervision, and public re- 
lations too exacting and nerve-wracking. But 
is complete elimination from the school sys- 
tem the answer? I think not 


Jobs to be Done 


There are numerous positions in the schoo! 
system of eny community in which an older 
person can do acceptable work. Some of these 
positions may not yet exist in many towns; 
they can be created at little or no expense 
over and above the amount which the pen- 
sioner would draw if retired completely. What 


school system does not need visiting teach- 
ers to care for shut-in children? Evening 
schools for adults open opportunities for 


older teachers. Every high school of any size 
has use for an assistant librarian. Coaches for 
backward pupils and guidance counselors are 
lacking in sufficient number in most cities. 
The extra work of conducting tests, of grad- 
ing papers and examinations, of checking 
grades might be placed in the hands of older 
people who have been relieved of the daily 
grind of werk. The planning of courses of 
study and the review of books for adoption 
is a duty which especially high-school 
teachers would enjoy 


o'der 


Any one of the services enumeratcd, all es 
sential to the operation of the schools, would 
occupy most of the teachers of retirement age 
in any school system. And all of serv- 
ices will gain if placed in charge of persons 
of long experience and mature judgment. Such 
persons may well be designated principals or 
teachers “on special assignment” or “superin- 
tendent emeritus” or assistant superintendent 
‘in charge of research.” 


these 


Make a Small Start 

In a practical way the idea can be put into 
effect as a beginning with one or two persons. 
Results can be observed, and changes can be 
made as experience dictates. Age limits will 
have to be defined, periods of service out- 
lined. The matter of compensation and the 
shortened hours will have to be adjusted. The 
ultimate pension rights of these teachers must 
be studied so that they are not injured by 
legal technicalities in the existing systems. And 
perhaps of most importance, it will be neces- 
sary to set up right relations with the admin- 
istrative heads of the school system and with 
supervisors and principals. The teacher “on 
special assignment” must adjust herself men- 
tally and professionally to her new situation 
so that she may constructively work for the 
progress of the schools and not become a 
hindrance to new ideas and programs and a 
source of interference with the school exec- 
utives. 

The effectiveness of the plan suggested can- 
not be made permanent without action on the 
part of school boards. It will require some 
legal machinery, perhaps as a part of the pen- 
sion system. 

The writer believes that the pension sys- 
tems now coming into existence are fungus 
growths upon the state, which must be paid 
for. ultimately by the workers. All pension 
funds come in the last analysis out of manu- 
facturing and agriculture, out of production, 
and must be paid for by the worker who is 
also the consumer. The waste in public pen- 
sions must be met by the taxpayers. What- 


ever can be done to keep teachers in useful 
ind necessary types of service is of value to 
society and an economy to the people at large. 
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Modernizing the Science Layout for Efficiency 


Carl V. 


High schools erected twenty-five years ago 
made little provision for the natural-science 
courses offered in the modern secondary 
school. The original science department con- 
structed for Aberdeen, S. Dak., was designed 
to accommodate 300 students even though the 
total high-school enrollment at that time was 
onsiderably less than 450. Last year school 
officials were confronted with the problem of 
providing science laboratories for a hig h- 
school enrollment of 1,000 pupils with more 
than 450 enrolled in the science classes. 


The original science grouping, completed 
when the high school was built in 1911. in- 
cluded separate rooms for general science, 


botany-zoology-physiology, and a conventional 
physics-chemistry laboratory and lecture-room 
ombination. The new science layout, com- 
pleted last summer, cares for the 450 students 
enrolled in the sciences as well as two classes 
in other subjects. The number of pupils ac- 
ommodated has been almost doubled and yet 
the floor space needed has been cut in half. 

The plans were drawn for the remodeling 
project with the following guiding principles 
n mind 


1. Enrollments (Maximum) 


Biology 275 students 
Chemistry 150 students 
Physics 75 students 


2. Economy in fleor space 
Adequate storage facilities 

4. Adequate lighting 
5. Modernized desks, chairs, and plumbing 
6. Flexibility (one room serving different sub 
ects ) 
Economy in structural rebuilding 
the weakening of bearing walls) 
Adequate ventilating and heating 

). Improvement in teaching efficiency 
l Tetal cost Not over $4,000 


(avoidin’ 


g 


Departt ent of Science 


S. Dak 


Central High School, Aberdee 





The general purpose room serves the biology and the physics 
The comfortable tables and chairs are ideal for use by 


classes. 


academic classes. The room is freely used when science classes 


are not in session. 


Gruhn and Merten Hasse’ 





The chemistry room serves both as a laboratory and as a recitation room. 


The General Plan 

The general remodeling was completed by 
moving two lath and plaster partitions, build- 
ing another, and cutting a doorway through 
a brick wall. The original ventilating ducts 
were retained with one exception. New lights 
were installed capable of giving 15 lumens per 
square foot of diffused illumination on the 
worktables. All tables, shelves, and drawers 
were made under the direction of the school 
carpenter from material salvaged from the old 
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substantial desks and tables The electrical 
and plumbing work was done by local contrac- 
tors with supplies ordinarily carried in stock 
by them. 

The Biology Room. The biology room is 
equipped with 5 tables 31 in. high, 21 in. wide, 
ind 15 ft. long, with the legs so spaced that 
6 chairs are placed behind each table. These 
ire steel-framed classroom chairs 16 in. high, 
equipped with metal sliders. A side shelf along 
the windows has proved convenient At the 
front of the room is a demonstration table 


The biology room is fitted with especially designed tables which 
permit of multiple use. Lighting, blackboards, and other fittings 
have been arranged for the science classes. 
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equipped with water, gas, and electricity. Next 
to this is a space for the teacher’s desk, and 
in the corner is a large cupboard fitted with 
locks for supplementary material and valuable 
instruments. There are two blackboards, one 
in front and another on the side. 

The Biology Workroom, The laboratory 
room, adjoining the biology classroom, is 
equipped with large worktables, cupboards, and 
storage bins, as well as a sink, and an 
aquarium. This room has a south and east ex- 
posure and is used as a growing room for the 
live plants and animals studied by the group, 
or managed by individual students as special 
projects. 

The General Purpose Room. The third sci- 
ence room of the group is the one originally 
used as a lecture room. It was enlarged to 22 
by 34 ft., and a stock room 6 by 22 ft. was 
built into a portion projecting into the hall. 
This classroom has six large tables the same 
style and dimensions as those previously 
described. Thirty-six students can be seated 
here. Since the front blackboard is a consider- 
able distance from the back of the room, a 
large side blackboard was installed. This is 


within the range of vision of all students in the 
room. At the front of the room is a cupboard 
for extra books, a demonstration table 2% by 





The biology workroom is roomy and has 


ample storage space for specimens. 
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6 ft. equipped with gas, water, and electricity. 
Along the windows are two small sinks, and 
a side shelf equipped with three gas outlets. 
Each large table is equipped with three elec- 
trical sockets. The current in the tables can 
be controlled from a fused switchboard at the 
front of the room. This switchboard has provi- 
sions for switching from 110 volts AC, to a 
contemplated DC supply. 

This room served admirably as a general 
purpose room. During the past two years it 
has served classes in biology, physics, voca- 
tional general science, and geometry 

The stockroom has two large cupboards, 
with doors and drawers for storing physics 
equipment and also a small worktable 


The Chemistry Room 

A chemistry laboratory, which is available 
every day Curing the week for academic class- 
work, is a boon to the administrator in a 
school system which is growing in enrollment. 
The room is planned so that the space for- 
merly used for laboratory work alone is now 
used for class periods for each school day. It 
provides space for the storage of chemicals 
and apparatus to be used by the individual 
stident for laboratory problems. It also con- 
veniently provides space for a demonstration 
desk, with a place for storage of equipment 
to be used for any day’s work. A stockroom 
is so located as to be directly accessible to the 
instructor while working at the demonstration 
desk. 

The tables of the chemistry room are 33% 
in. in height and fitted with special 18-in. 
chairs equipped with foot rests for the com- 
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fort of the student. This allows the tables 
to be used for experimental work with ease as 
well as academic work when the student is 
seated. Each table supplies the student with a 
padlocked drawer for individual apparatus, a 
drawer for common reagent bottles, and a 
drawer for general hardware; the same re- 
agents and hardware being used by the consec- 
utive classes. The tables are also provided with 
individual gas outlets and water with sinks for 
every two students. Each table has an elec 
trical outlet. This arrangement is well adapted 
for individual laboratory assignments as well 
as group work. The tops of the tables are well 
protected against chemical action of reagents 
by means of removable fiber “masonite” boards 
which cover the tables during experimental 
work. These boards not only protect the tables 
but also protect the students’ clothing since 
they are immediately cleaned and removed 
after a laboratory period. They can be easily 
replaced when worn or stained with use. 

A ledge along the windows, on one side ol 
the room, provides space for general reagents, 
chemicals, and apparatus to be supplied to the 
student for any single experiment, as well as 
providing a space for generating pungent or 
obnoxious gases which can be let out through 
the windows by means of a delivery tube when 
a generator is temporarily not being used. 
Below the general utility ledge is a cupboard 
for extra equipment such as _ pneumatic 


troughs, test-tube racks, and ring stands. 
The demonstration desk is equipped with 
gas, water, and an alternating current outlet. 
The water, gas, and electrical connections for 
the students’ tables can be controlled from the 
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desk. It has storage space for glass tubing, 
equipment to be used for demonstrations, and 
drawers for class papers. Adjacent to this desk 
is a teacher’s desk and a wall reference shelf, 
thus making reference books immediately 
available when needed. 

The stockroom or general storage room is 
amply provided with cupboard space for a 
systematic and orderly arrangement of chem- 
icals and extra equipment. It also is provided 
with a large sink for cleaning glassware and a 
drainage board for preparing class reagents. 

An arrangement of this kind makes it pos- 
sible to conduct experiments in chemistry 
whenever the need arises and not necessarily 
on specified days. It also makes experimental 
work possible with the least amount of con- 
fusion, which would be a result of moving 
from one room to another. 


The Changed Teaching Method 
The needs of pupils in high-school science 
instruction today are not the same as the needs 
were twenty years ago. At that time the aver- 
age high-school science course was merely a 
college course “toned down.” In most schools 
today the more immediate life applications of 
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science are emphasized. For example, some of 
the science students in the Aberdeen high 
school are vocational placement students. This 
year two classes in chemistry are being taught 
from a purely “functional” standpoint. 

The newly modernized science arrangement 
serves well the changing trends in teaching 
techniques. Formerly much emphasis was 
placed on individual laboratory work, and on 
special laboratory periods. Most science in- 
structors have abandoned the idea that the 
average high-school student should be trained 
as a laboratory technician except for the train- 
ing of certain fundamental principles that can 
be learned only by individual manipulation. 
From the teaching standpoint, many experi- 
ments can be performed more efficiently by 
demonstration by the instructor or by groups 
of coached students. Yet the laboratory work 
is not a remote part of classwork. With the 
present plans any period or portion of a period 
may be spent in experiment After all, a 
schoolroom should be a laboratory. 

Altogether, the new arrangement has made 
for great improvement in administration and 
schoolroom efficiency and has brought real ad- 
vantages to the students. 


Observations on the 


Use of Bakelite Floor Finishes 
Frank G. Schultz’ 


The bakelite type of floor finish, which has 
been sold under a dozen or more trade names 
during the past ten years, and which has 
done much to facilitate the problem of floor 
maintenance, is due for critical study to de- 
termine the conditions under which it can be 
used with uniform success. 

Whatever criticisms we have to offer con- 
cerning this product are not necessarily di- 
rected toward the finish itself but more par- 
ticularly toward the tendency for overenthusi- 
istic salesmen and promoters to recommend 
its use on floors which structurally are not 
idapted to it. Following are several conditions 
that should be rectified if this type of floor 
finish is to be used: 

In our experience of eight years of con- 
tinued use of one or the other of the various 
brands on gymnasium floors, we have found 
that unless the subfloor is so constructed as to 
provide ample ventilation from underneath, 
the floors invariably warped or decayed 
In the old-style oiled or waxed floors a cer- 
(ain amount of moisture apparently escaped 
through the pores of the wood, and the 
tendency for the flooring to warp or decay 
was alleviated to this extent. In the case of 
the “sealed” floors, however, little or no 
moisture can escape in this way and sufficient 
ventilation must be provided from below. 

Obviously, newly constructed buildings in 
which one of the bakelite finishes is to be used, 
should be built with well-ventilated subfloors, 
ind provision should also be made to effec- 
lively waterproof the concrete base. This 
itter precaution is all the more important 
when is too common in certain areas, the 
fymnasium floor is located several feet below 
the ground level. 

In 
structed 


necess 


iildings which have already been con- 
ind which are not provided with the 
subfloor ventilation, the situation can 
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be remedied somewhat by boring small holes 
around the edge of the floor. Certain floors are 
constructed in such a way that the installation 
of small grilled ventilators around the edges of 
thé floor will do the trick. Of course the 
subfloor must be carefully studied in order to 
determine the best locations for these grilles. 

Another precaution to observe when apply- 
ing one of the bakelite seals is to carefully 
remove all traces of oil and grease from the 
floor to be surfaced. Unless this is done the 
seal will invariably draw away from these 
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areas with the result that unsightly blotches 
appear. We have found that reapplication of 
the seal year after year will not overcome the 
tendency for the floor to spot. Apparently the 
only remedy is to remove all traces of oil by 
thorough sanding. 

We have had certain overenthusiastic cus- 
todians and salesmen, recommend that the 
bakelite seal be mixed with oil paints, partic- 
ularly floor paints, in order to improve their 
durability. This scheme, we find, does not 
work in practice; nor does it form sound 
theory, since the oil paints and the bakelite 
finish are absolutely different in chemical 
structure and therefore do not readily mix. 


Bakelite Finishes a Fire Hazard 

Experience with one insurance inspection bu- 
reau would indicate that underwriters consider 
the use of bakelite seal a fire hazard. This par- 
ticular bureau placed an additional three cents 
per hundred dollars assessment on the insur- 
ance rate when we indicated that such finish 
was being used in our buildings. Our impres- 
sion was, however, that the increase in rate 
was imposed more on the basis of theory than 
on actual findings. We gained this impression 
when we found that the publication of flash 
points and inflammability data issued by the 
Underwriter’s Laboratories did not list infor- 
mation on any of the common brands of these 
finishes. 

It is suggested that prospective users of any 
of the bakelite paints demand that manufac- 
turers have their product inspected and certi- 
fied by some recognized authority in order to 
determine the actual hazard the use of this 
finish involves. Our guess is that when the 
facts are known the findings will be rather 
favorable to the bakelite finish. 

Assuming that the rating bureau in ques- 
tion is consistent in its action with the bu- 
reaus in other regions, a clearing up of this 
point should result in a material saving in 
the insurance bill of the public schools. A re- 
duction of three cents per hundred on 80 per 
cent of the value of the buildings in which 
the various “seals” are used would run into 
a considerable sum. 





The Ashland, Wisconsin Board of Education in Session.— Left to right: Atty. Walter S. 
Cate, Christ Lokken, Arthur Thibodeau, Superintendent of Schools George A. Bassford; 


President John T. Kendrigan, Clerk W. C. 


Morris; Vice-President Mrs. Madge Brennan; 


Guy M. Burnham, and Theodore Nohl. The members absent are Donald Mattson, James 
Ludack, John Thompson, and Harold Sollie. 
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We read much in current educational litera- 
ture regarding adult education. Nearly all 
leaders in education are redefining education 
as a lifelong process. 

As principal of a California union high 
school, I have had an opportunity to observe 
this new emphasis at work. Strangely, much of 
this development has come about upon the 
initiative of interested adults and not through 
salesmanship efforts on the part of the ad- 
ministration. As interest has manifested it- 
self in any particular field, the principal and 
board of trustees have indicated that the 
school plant belonged to the taxpayers and any 
legitimate use made of the buildings was to 
be encouraged. 

As a matter of orientation to the reader, 
we wish to state that Turlock is a community 
of 4,500 inhabitants. The union-high-school 
district includes twelve elementary districts, 
comprising an area of thickly settled territory 
consisting mostly of small acreages, and is 
ten miles square in area. 

The high-school enrollment is 800. We have 
a site consisting of 22 acres, an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 1,300, a little 
theater which will seat 200, a large gymnasium, 
and other buildings suitable for a modern high 
school. A conservative estimate of the value 
of the buildings, site, and equipment would 
be $500,000, with only $20,000 of bonded in- 
debtedness. Eighty per cent of the plant has 
been erected on the pay-as-you-go policy. 

The State of California is in the forefront 
when it comes to providing financial encourage- 
ment to communities who wish to develop 
adult programs. Five years ago several in- 
terested citizens stated that they felt the 
need of a competent authority to conduct a 
weekly forum during the winter months, where 
state, national, and international problems 
might be discussed. The administration ap- 
proved the idea. A committee of citizens 
promptly canvassed the community and se- 
cured the necessary finances to conduct the 
forum for a period of sixteen weeks. A leader 
was obtained by the principal from a near-by 
college. In January, 1938, we began our 
sixth consecutive year with the same leader 
and an average attendance of eighty. At one 
meeting last year, when the supreme court 
issue was debated by two prominent attorneys, 
the attendance reached 700. 


Music Encouraged 

The same year that the forum was organized 
a group interested in chorus singing approached 
the administration concerning the use of the 
building. A local leader was selected and has 
served each year since. An average of forty 
have belonged to this group. At present a new 
organization is being proposed to sponsor vocal 
and instrumental artists, symphony concerts, 
and to encourage local music students by pre- 
senting them in a series of concerts. The latter 
idea has already been carried out during the 
past summer, when a group of three interested 
citizens sponsored concerts for amateurs, and 
gave inspiration and encouragement to 35 
amateurs before interested audiences. Over 
half of those taking part were adults. 

Here again the administration responded to 
a community need. A year ago, the board of 


‘Principal, Turlock High School, Turlock, Calif 
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Adult Education at Work 


C. F. Perrott’ 


trustees erected a music hall, consisting of a 
bandroom capable of housing a 70-piece band 
and orchestra, thirteen individual practice 
rooms, two instrument storerooms, and a good- 
sized office. This building itself has stimulated 
interest in music in the community. 

Two years ago, a group interested in drama- 
tics presented a request for the school to 
sponsor an adult drama association. The ob- 
ject of this group was to interest the com- 
munity in legitimate stage productions. The 
first year a membership of 200 were enrolled. 
About 75 per cent of these were associate 
members, however, the first produttion gave 
more than fifty persons a chance to appear. 

We are beginning the third year with a 
widened range of activity, ranging from a 
study of modern plays and the presentation 
of many one-act plays, to a study of radio 
broadcasting, and the presentation of one 
major production. 

Last year a group of fifty young men re- 
quested an evening physical-education class 
which was promptly granted. In passing it 
might be stated that the gymnasium is used 
on an average four nights per week during 
the winter months. 


Citizenship and Better Farming 

Probably no group in our communities is 
more neglected than the noncitizens. Fifteen 
years ago the trustees responded to the need 
for an instructor who would devote her efforts 
exclusively to preparing such individuals for 
citizenship. While this has been the principal 
aim, the services rendered have been enlarged 
to include practical home courses for these 
groups, and the teaching of English to be- 
ginners. Each year from 20 to 30 graduate, 
pass the court examinations for citizenship, 
ind receive their diplomas at graduating ex- 
ercises held in the American Legion Hall, with 
the American Legion and auxiliary as the 
sponsoring groups. The regular classes are 
conducted in the high-school building at 
night. 

Two years ago, a group of graduates of the 
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agriculture department approached the head 
of our department with a request to hold bi- 
monthly meetings for graduates operating 
farms. They felt that the department could 
serve them as they entered the serious busi- 
ness of farming. This group comprised some 
of our most enterprising young men who will 
no doubt be some of our leading taxpayers in 
the future. 

Five years ago an interested group of gradu- 
ates, most of whom were members of a serv- 
ice organization, felt that the school was in- 
sufficiently equipped with seating capacity 
for athletic events. It seemed like a rather am- 
bitious program because they proposed a 
lighted field as well. The sentiment was so 
strong that the board of trustees finally de- 
cided to approve the plan. The associated stu- 
dent body, the local club, and the trustees 
over a period of four years, erected and paid 
for equipment valued at $6,000, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 4,000 people. 


Community Uses of Field 

This may sound quite commercial, but the 
project was willingly paid for by admissions 
to games. Little did we realize in the begin- 
ning how useful this equipment would be to 
the community at large. Since its erection, it 
has been used annually for evening field meets 
for the rural schools of the union districts. 
On Saturdays and Sundays our turfs are dotted 
with groups spending their recreation hours 
there. 

The climax was reached this spring when our 
irrigation district directors decided to use 
the field to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the district. They also requested members 
of our staff to plan and present a huge pageant 
depicting the growth and development of the 
district. More than 500 people, mostly adults, 
took part in the presentation. The largest 
crowd ever assembled for such an occasion in 
this area was accommodated on the field by 
adding temporary seats to our present equip- 
ment. More than 15,000 people witnessed the 
spectacle. 

This pageant presented to both old and 
young the struggles of the pioneers, the pa- 
tient work of their directors, the long-time 
planning required, and the results of intelli- 
gent co-operation. More real appreciation for 

(Concluded on page 95) 





The Auburn School Board, Auburn, Maine. Left to right around the table: President 

Chesley, Committeemen Thibault, Adams, Gilman; Mayor Green; Superintendent Gardner, 

Committeemen Cloutier, new Ward 5 member, Adams, Philbrook, Thompson, and Stephens. 
Retiring President John E. Cartland was absent. 
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Buying School Insurance 
S. C. Joyner’® 


Purchasing insurance for school districts re- 
quires a thorough knowledge of the rate-mak- 
ing procedure for each type of coverage. The 
methods of computing a policy premium, 
whether it is done by a Bureau Company on 
a noncompetitive basis or by 2 nonconference 
concern on a bid basis, are essentially the 
same. The law of averages or experience over 
a period of years gives the rate makers a basic 
unit charge to which is added credit or penal- 
ties according to the presence or lack of 
known hazards in the risk. Obtaining adequate 
protection at the least cost (in any purchas- 
ing procedure) therefore becomes the task of 
getting every credit to which the school dis- 
trict is entitled. 


I. Types of Insurance Generally Carried 
by School Districts 
. Fire — buildings and contents. 
. Automobile: 
Fire or fire-and-theft. 
Collision. 
Public liability and property damage 
Nonownership or contingency. 
Pupil transportation. 
General public liability. 
. Boiler explosion. 
). Elevator. 
Fidelity bonds. 
G. Compensation. 
H. Burglary, interior 
robbery. 
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holdup, and messenger 


II. Fire Insurance 

A. The California School Code provides for 
fire insurance as follows: 

1. 6.2. Boards of school trustees and city 
boards of education shall have power, and it 
shall be their duty to furnish, repair and insure 
and, in their discretion, rent the school property 
of their respective districts; such insurance to 
be written in any solvent insurance company 
doing business in this state, or in any mutual 
insurance company organized under the 
of this state. 

2. 6.2a. In districts situated within or partly 
within cities of the first class or of the first 
and one half class, any board of education, in 
lieu of carrying the insurance specified in sec- 
tion 6.2, may establish a sinking fund for the 
purpose of covering fire losses and place therein 
each year, a sum not less than fifty per cent of 
the amount of premium which such board may 
estimate would be necessary to carry such in 
surance, 


laws 


Steps in Fire-Insurance Procedure 

B. Place responsibility for handling school 
district’s insurance upon: (1) the superin- 
tendent, principal, or other employee; (2) a 
committee of the board: (3) an insurance 
adviser; (4) the board of education or trus- 
tees. Generally speaking, it is more desirable to 
have the trustees and their administrative of- 
ficers assume this responsibility, particularly 
in regard to the type, amount, and form of 
coverage, and the allocation to companies and 
agents 


C. Determine insurable value of property to 


be insure d: 


1. Insurable value is the replacement cost 
depreciated less the noninsurable items. The 


{Th omprehensive statement was presented to a group 
of School Business Officials at Sacramento, January 9 
and while California conditions are described, the 
itions are broad enough to apply to any school 

any state. The author is assistant to the Busi 


ness Manager, Los Angeles Public Schools 


methods commonly used to obtain this infor- 
mation are: (a) actual costs of buildings, 
equipment, and supplies; (+) appraisal by a 
reliable appraisal company; (c) estimates by 
reliable contractor or architect; (d) estimates 
by school department. 

2. Reliable figures are essential if you wish 
to be sure that you are not over or under in- 
sured, or that you are not carrying insurance 
on items which cannot be collected for in case 
of a fire, such as (a) all work beyond actual 
building line: retaining walls, sidewalks, yard 
paving, swimming pools, landscaping and 
planting, yard steps, and fences; (b) excava- 
tions; (c) building foundations, piers, and 
other supports, including piling and caissons 
below the bottom of the basement floor slab 
where basements occur, and all work below 
ground level where basements do not occur; 
(d) underground gas, water, sewer, steam, and 
other piping and conduits; also all buried 
tanks; (e) the cost of preparation of plans 
and specifications, including architects’ fees, 
structural engineers’ fees, Board of Education 
Architectural Section costs, surveys and soil 
tests, but not including as exclusion costs of 
inspection, material tests and permits; (f) 
bills, currency, evidence of debts for owner- 
ship, or other documents, money, notes or se- 
curity; (g) motor vehicles of every descrip- 
tion; (4) property of others specifically in- 
sured; (i) pedestrian tunnels. 

3. Exact values are a necessity if you carry 
co-insurance. 

D. Select type of coverage 

1. Type of policy: (a) specific; (6) blanket; 
(c) schedule; (d) co-insurance. 

2. Policy term: (a) one year; (b) three years 
(twice one-year rate); (c) five (three 
times one-year rate). 

There are advantages and disadvantages in 
each type of policy, but the blanket form 
which includes all the buildings and contents 
in the area is the most common in California 
school districts. Purchasing fire insurance on 
the five-year plan is the best plan as it carries 
the cheapest rate. Changing from one term to 
the other and establishing uniform premium 
costs from year to year is easily solved. 

E. Obtain broadest form of coverage. 

1. Supplemental endorsement: (a) riot and civ] 
commotion; (6b) explosion; (c) fallen-building 
clause waiver; (d) motor vehicle damage; (e) 


years 


windstorm; (f) hail; (g) aircraft; (hk) smoke 
damage. 

2. Stipulated value. 

3. Debris clause. 

4. Alterations and repair permit clause 

: 


Tenants’ improvements clause 
». Breach of warranty and/or condition claus*. 
7. Ete. 

F. Check rates to get every credit possible 
Rating sheets used by the companies should 
be studied and every possible credit obtained. 
Compare your rates with those of other dis- 
tricts having the same type of building con- 
struction, fire protection, and form of cover- 
age. 


G. Select reliable or secure companies in 
which to place your insurance. 

1. Types of companies: 
a) stock companies: 

(1) board; (2) non-board 

20 per cent lower rates) 

b) Mutuals (offer dividends 25-40 per cent) 

c) Reciprocals (offer dividends 25-40 per 

cent). 


(ordinarily 
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2. Acceptable companies (Recommended by 
Insurance Committee of California, Secondary 
School Principals): (a) high degree of solvency 
and reliability; (b) spread of business over ten 
states; (c) continuous operation for fifteen years; 
(d) ration of losses paid to premiums received 
shall not exceed .40; (e) ratio of expenses paid 
to premiums shall not exceed 30; (f) unearned 
premium reserve—100 per cent; (g) assets of 
$3,000,000 — surplus $800,000. 

3. Other suggested guides to use: (a) ratio of 
surplus to assets shall not be less than .40; (6) 
ratio of surplus to premiums written shall not 
be less than .50; (c) ratio of assets to liability 
less surplus shall not be less than 3 to 2. ; 

A copy of latest Best’s Insurance Guide, 
or the Spectator Guide Book, is invaluable in 
checking the financial standing or the manage- 
ment of a company. 

H. Allocate your insurance fairly to your 
agents and brokers. There are several objec- 
tive plans in operation for distributing school 
insurance on an equitable basis to the legiti- 
mate insurance merchant. The two most com- 
monly used methods of allocating the school 
insurance are on the basis of premium volume 
and taxes paid. 


III. Automobile Insurance 


A. Under the Vehicle Code — Section 400 
(Page 437 in California School Code) state 
school districts are liable for negligent op- 
eration of their motor vehicles. Insurance can 
be purchased from school district funds. 

B. Fire, fire-and-theft, and collision. It is 
general practice throughout this state to carry 
protection against losses of this type. The 
methods used in arriving at valuations of 
equipment for fire-insurance purposes vary 
widely. A valued form policy for fire protec- 
tion is probably the best form. Collision in- 
surance is usually carried only on higher speed 
cars such as sedans and light delivery trucks. 

C. Public liability and property damage. 

1. This type of protection is absolutely 
necessary to every school district which op- 
erates one or more motor vehicles. Accidents 
can happen at any time and boards of trus- 
tees and boards of education can well afford 
to protect the school district against the pos- 
sibility of large judgments. I would recom- 
mend coverage of not less than $25,000 and 
$100,000 on passenger cars and delivery 
trucks, and $25,000 and $400,000 on school 
busses. These large amounts represent “excess 
coverage and cost very little more than the 
primary protection. 

2. Property damage should also be carried 
with the public liability. Five thousand dollars 
coverage is ample protection for any average 
community, but I would recommend at least 
$25,000 in metropolitan areas. The broadest 
form of coverage possible should and can be 
obtained. Compare your policy protection with 
endorsements or forms used by city school 
districts. 

3. Premium credits are given for low loss 
experience, limited use of equipment and for 
the operation of vehicles in areas having few 
traffic hazards. Other information that will aid 
a company in arriving at the correct premium 
to be charged is: (a) loss experience; (5) 
hired-car expense; (c) the liability of acci- 
dent record; (d) the number of chauffeurs 
and the number of years they have worked 
for the school district; (e) description of the 
safety program in force in your school dis- 
trict; (f) type of merchandise carried by your 
truck, the length of haul: (g) the amount of 
night driving; (4) type body, nonshatterable 
glass, etc. 

4. Policy should include the following pro- 
visions: (a) Eliminate any restrictions’ as to 
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periods vehicles may be in use. (b) Additions 
to or deletions from coverage should be made 
on a pro-rata basis. (c) Provide that any error 
or omission for unintentional violation of war- 
ranty by the assured shal! not invalidate the 
coverage. (d) Automatic coverage should in- 
clude new or substituted equipment. (e) Load- 
ing and unloading clause should be written in. 
(f) Any desired changes in the notice of the 
accident, subrogation rights, or cancellation 
clauses should be made. (g) Automatic hired- 
car coverage should be written. (4) Provide 
for the broadest protection on the use of the 
equipment, such as business or pleasure use 
of passenger cars, the use of busses for any 
activity authorized by the board or its admin- 
istrative offices. 

D. Contingency or mnonownership. This 
policy protects the school district for acci- 
dents of all cars not owned by the school 
board. It should be carried by any district 
which has employees using the cars during the 
course of their ordinary employment. 

Prices are based upon the number of em- 
ployees receiving mileage or allowance for the 
use of their cars, the number of other em- 
ployees using their cars on board-of-education 
business during regular hours, the location in 
which the vehicles would be used, and the 
total number of miles traveled. 

E. Pupil-transportation contractors. School 
districts arranging for the transportation of 
their pupils through contractors should be 
sure there is safe and adequate liability and 
property damage insurance protecting the 
school district in case of accidents. Where 
possible, it is advantageous to have the con- 
tractors’ insurance in the same company that 
carries the fleet and nonownership coverage 
for your school district. This should reduce 
the total premiums paid because of over- 
lapping protection and should eliminate any 
possibility of the company  disclaiming 
liability. 


IV. General Public Liability 

A. The school code and general laws pro- 
vide: 

1. Personal liability. Members of city boards 
of education and school trustees are not held 
personally liable for accidents to children go- 
ing to or returning from school, on the play- 
grounds, or in connection with schoolwork. 

2. District liability. The school districts in 
California, however, are liable if the board or 
its officers have knowledge of, but did not 
remedy a dangerous and defective condition. 
The district is also liable for the negligent 
acts of its employees. Acts 5149 and 5150 of 
the General Laws provide that insurance may 
be purchased to cover each of these situations. 
While large districts can afford to carry their 
own insurance, small districts do not dare to 
take the risk of a large judgment 


V. Steam-Boiler Insurance 

A. This coverage provides liability and prop- 
erty-damage protection and gives frequent in- 
spection of the equipment by an engineer of 
the insurance company. The policy includes in- 
surance against: (1) damage to property of 
district; (2) damage to property of others: 
(3) injury to persons other than employees; 
(4) losses on account of inability to carry on 
business, to rent or occupy property. 

B. Premiums are based upon a basic charge 
and a unit amount for each location and for 
each boiler. These amounts vary on fire tube 
boilers, water tube boilers, the number of 
square feet of heating surface, and the kind of 
fuel used. 
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C. The insurance is generally carried on 
high-pressure boilers only. The use of safety 
valves, mercoid switches, and fusible plugs 
eliminate most possibilities of explosion in the 
low-pressure plants. Many cities, however, 
charge a rather high yearly inspection fee on 
low-pressure steel tube boilers. We found that 
we could obtain $100,000 coverage on ninety- 
four such boilers for only $118.40 more than 
the annual inspection charges. This insurance 
not only eliminated city inspection and fees, 
but gave us the additional coverage and a 
check on the work done by our maintenance 
crew. As a great share of the premium paid 
for this insurance is for inspection fees, it is 
important that the company selected is in a 
position to give this service. 

D. Attention is called to the fact that steam- 
boiler insurance does mot cover furnace ex- 
plosion or pressure piping. Forms used are 
copyrighted and therefore quite uniform. 


VI. Fidelity Bonds (“Honesty” 
Insurance) 

A. Coverage. This coverage protects the 
district against losses due to theft or embezzle- 
ment by its employees. Where school-district 
or student-body funds are being handled in su- 
ficient amounts, the employees should be 
bonded to protect the district and to remove 
the temptation to steal. Bond forms vary 
tremendously in coverage and in _ rates. 
Fidelity bonds are written in name schedule, 
position schedule, or blanket form. The 
Towner Rating Bureau approves only the first 
type of bond for public school officials. In- 
dividual applications are usually required un- 
der this type. A position form bond covers 
the position regardless of changes in the per- 
sonnel. The blanket form usually permitted to 
be written by commercial concerns, offers pro- 
tection on all employees, and requires ‘no re- 
porting of changes in personnel or positions. 

B. Variation in standard forms. Price alone 
does not tell all of the story, unless there is 
uniformity of coverage and adequate security 
behind the insurance company. In order to 
guard against the manipulations of coverage 
through the manipulation of premium, a 
thorough investigation of forms and protec- 
tion available should be made before writing 
policy specifications. The standard or sug- 
gested form submitted on our bid last year 
for fidelity bond, varied as follows: 

1. Some companies limited the time for dis- 
covery of a loss to two years. Others per- 
mitted three years, but two had no limit at 
all. 

2. A few companies required that notice 
after discovery be sent to the company in- 
volved within ten days. Others allowed fifteen 
or thirty days, and a few gave a reasonable 
period. 

3. Time for proof of loss varies from three 
months to no limit. 

4. Time limitations for filing of suit for 
claim after discovery varies from twelve 
months to no limit. 

5. Some companies offer an automatk 
coverage for new positions or employees of 
different classifications on condition that notice 
be sent to the company concerned within sixty 
days. A few gave ninety days and some for 
the length of the policy period 

6. One company limited the automatic 
liability coverage on new positions to $10,000. 
Others limited it to $5,000. 

7. Automatic coverage on new positions or 
employees in the same classification carried 
notice requirements of sixty to ninety days. 
The same requirements were made for em- 
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ployees succeeding other employees. 

8. Terminations under some quotations 
could be made by the surety only. Most bid- 
ders allowed either the company or the assured 
to make the terminations on a pro-rata basis, 

9. Three concerns offered broader coverage 
upon the faithful performance of duty. 

10. There were also other variations in re- 
gard to the annual adjustment and superseded 
surety-ship writers, requirements for applica- 
tions from the employees, survey of person- 
nel, etc. 

C. During the past few years we have had 
a position form bond, which we believe has 
offered our district broader protection than the 
name schedule form. The loss experience over 
a period of years has been excellent, which to- 
gether with competitive bidding has enabled 
us to place our coverage in a reliable com- 
pany at a reduction of rates per $100 from 
40 cents in 1933 to 18 cents in 1937-38. This 
year, however, we have obtained attractive 
quotations on blanket forms of coverage on 
both board-of-education and student-body em- 
ployees. There is so much improvement in this 
type of coverage over the name-schedule or 
position-schedule forms that the writer is de- 
voting a special item to it. 

D. Blanket fidelity bonds. 

1. Trend. Unquestionably the trend in 
fidelity bonds is toward blanket coverage. At 
the present time, this type of bond is not made 
available by most companies to public of- 
ficials, their deputies, or employees. There are 
sO many advantages in blanket coverage that 
public school officials should insist on obtain- 
ing it. If necessary, competition between bu- 
reau and nonbureau companies is almost sure 
to bring the desired results. 

2. Advantages. 

a) Blanket cover on all employees. 

b) Automatic coverage. Every employee is 
bonded when and as soon as he enters the 
service and without notice to the 
company. 

c) Flat premium. No notices to company 
required and no adjustments in premiums 
made because of changes in personnel. 

d) Recovery. Without indentification of em- 
ployee causing loss upon furnishing rea- 
sonable proof that loss was due to act 
or acts coming within the terms of the 
bond. 

e) General. (1) No possibility of omitting 
from cover any employee who later may 
be found to be dishonest. No employer 
can with certainty eliminate all those 
who will not cause loss. (2) Employer 
is not under necessity to assign an amount 
of indemnity to each person bonded. As 
large losses are often caused by employees 
occupying unimportant positions and 
bonded for entirely inadequate amounts, 
it is impossible to estimate the maxi- 
mum amount of possible loss. (3) It is 
not necessary for the employer to select 
certain persons to be bonded and thus 
run the chance of omitting other em- 
ployees who may be involved in collu- 
sion losses. 

3. Two blanket forms. (a) Commercial 
blanket bonds; (b) blanket position bonds. 


VII. Compensation Insurance 

Section 46 of the California Workman’s 
Compensation Act provides that each school 
district may insure its liability and compensa- 
tion with the State Compensation Insurance 
Fund. 

The premium is based upon the earnings of 
employees. The fund has been in operation for 
a quarter of a century and has proved to be 
very satisfactory. The State Industrial Acci- 


(Concluded on page 91) 
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Know Your Superintendent of Schools 


A Discussion Addressed to New School-Board Members 
W. S. Deffenbaugh’ 


Before 1837 there were no city school super- 
intendents. That year Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Louisville, Ky., each established the position 
of superintendent of schools. Other cities fol- 
lowed their example, but up to 1870 there 
were school superintendents in only 29 of the 
226 cities having a population of 8,000 or 
more. In the cities not having superintendents 
the boards of education, or school committees, 
had direct management of the schools and 
even in the cities having school superin- 
tendents the boards of education exercised ex- 
ecutive functions to a large extent, the duties 
of the superintendents being chiefly of a cler- 
ical and inspectorial nature. After 1870 when 
cities began to increase in size. the educational 
problems became so numerous and complex 
that boards of education could no longer exer- 
cise direct supervision over the schools. For 
some years, however, many boards of educa- 
tion continued to exercise some executive func- 
tions, but year by year greater and greater 
responsibility has been placed in the hands of 
the superintendent of schools until today his 
responsibilities and duties are such as make 
the school superintendency a most important 
public administrative position. 

It is to the superintendent that the board 
of education and the public should look for 
the efficient administration of the schools, but 
unless he is granted certain responsibilities and 
duties he should not be held entirely re- 
sponsible. In the following paragraphs some 
of the powers and duties that should be ac- 
corded him are listed and some of the rela- 
tionships that should exist between him and 
the board of education and between him and 
business officials, supervisors, principals, teach- 
ers, pupils, and the community are mentioned. 
These matters are mentioned as a starting 
point for discussion by study groups interested 
in the powers and duties of the superintendent 
of schools and in his official relationships. A 
brief list of references is appended. 


Powers and Duties 


What powers and duties should be conferred 

upon the superintendent of schools as the 
executive officer of the board of education? 
_ What the powers and duties of school super- 
intendents should be has been discussed from 
the time the first city school superintendent 
was appointed. Their powers and duties have, 
however, been gradually enlarged by school 
boards and by legislative enactments in some 
of the states. The following are some of the 
powers and duties that should be conferred 
upon city school superintendents: 

1. To serve as the chief executive officer of 
the board of education in its conduct of the 
schools and of other agencies and activities 
under its control. 

2. To attend all meetings of the board and 
of its committees and to exercise the right to 
speak on all matters before the board or com- 
mittees, but without vote. 

_ 3. To nominate, as needed, assistant super- 
intendents, business manager, supervisors, 
Principals, teachers, custodians, and all other 
employees authorized by the board of educa- 
tion 
1Chief 


American Schools Division, U. S. Office of Edu- 
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4. To recommend for suspension or dis- 
charge any employee whose services are so un- 
satisfactory as to warrant such action, sub- 
ject to approval by the board after a hearing 
of the case. 

5. To select, after conferring with super- 
visors, principals, teachers, and such other 
persons as the superintendent may designate, 
textbooks and all other supplies and appliances 
needed for the activities of the schools or 
other agencies under the control of the board. 

6. To prepare or have prepared for his ap- 
proval the content of each course of study 
authorized by the board of education. 

7. To determine the boundaries of school 
attendance districts, subject to the approval of 
the board. 

8. To have general supervision of the op- 
eration and maintenance of the school plant 
and equipment and the purchase and storage 
and distribution of textbooks and other sup- 
plies. 

9. To direct the supervision of the ele- 
mentary and high schools, of all special 
schools, and of all extracurricular activities. 

10. To assign principals, custodians, and 
other employees to the schools and teachers 
to schools and grades, and to transfer them 
according to the needs of the service. 

11. To prepare, or to have prepared, for his 
inspection the school budget showing in de- 
tail the amount of funds necessary to meet 
the estimated needs for the ensuing year and 
submit it to the board for consideration and 
action. 

12. To approve and direct all purchases and 
expenditures within the limits of the detailed 
budget approved by the board and to make 
monthly reports of such expenditures to the 
board. 

13. To keep the board informed as to school 
building needs and to recommend plans for 
new buildings and for alterations of old build- 
ings. 

14. To grant the use of schoolrooms, audi- 
toriums, and gymnasiums, for such community 
purposes and under such terms as the school 
board may establish. 

15. To make monthly and annual reports to 
the board on the condition and needs of the 
schools. 

16. To prepare for the approval of the board 
bylaws, rules, and regulations, needed for the 
direction and control of the schools. 

It is evident that the superintendent of 
schools, especially the superintendent of a 
large school system, cannot perform all these 
duties himself. The actual performance of 
many of them must be delegated to assistant 
administrators. The superintendent as chief 
executive officer should, however, be held re- 
sponsible for the performance of such duties 
as are indicated in the foregoing list and of 
others that might be included. 


Relationships 


1. What should be the relationship between 
the board of education and the superintendent 
of schools? 

The superintendent being the executive of- 
ficer of the board of education, the relation- 
ship that should exist between the board of 
education and the superintendent should be 
similar to the relationship that exists between 
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a board of bank directors or a board of any 
private corporation and its executive officer. 
The stockholders of a private corporation 
elect a board of directors to have control of 
the enterprise. The directors knowing but lit- 
tle concerning its technical aspects confine 
their work to a consideration of policies, and 
upon the adoption of certain policies place 
their execution in the hands of the chief exec- 
utive officer and hold him responsible for re- 
sults. The chief executive officer not only 
executes the policies but is called upon for 
recommendation as to the policies that should 
be adopted. 

Similarly the people of a community elect 
school-board members to have control of the 
schools and as in the case of members of a 
board of directors of a private corporation 
they know but little concerning the technical 
aspect of the work to be done and should 
likewise confine themselves to the adoption of 
policies and place the execution of the policies 
adopted in the hands of the chief executive of- 
ficer — the superintendent of schools. It is not 
the function of a board of education either as 
a body or by means of committees actually to 
run the schools, nor is it the function of the 
president of the board to execute its policies. 
This function belongs to the superintendent. 

2. What should be the relation of the super- 
intendent to school business matters? 

Formerly it was thought that the superin- 
tendent of schools should be concerned only 
with what were considered purely educational 
matters, such as supervision of instruction. 
There thus grew up in some cities a dual sys- 
tem of administration, the superintendent be- 
ing given charge of educational matters and 
the secretary of the board or a business man- 
ager of business -affairs. It is now generally 
realized that educational and business matters 
should not be divided between two executive 
officers, each independent of the other, since 
educational and business problems overlap and 
intermingle. For example, the planning of 
school buildings and the selection of supplies 
and equipment obviously are no less educa- 
tional than business problems. In brief the 
superintendent should be the offic'al to co- 
ordinate the work of the business department 
with all other departments. 

3. What should be the relationship of the 
superintendent to the supervisors of imstruc- 
tion? 

The superintendent of schools has super- 
visory as well as administrative functions, but 
only in the very small cities does he perform 
these functions himself. In the large cities the 
superintendent of necessity delegates the 
supervision of instruction to a staff of super- 
visors, but it is still his function to develop 
a supervisory organization and to have direc- 
tion of the supervisors’ activities. In a large 
city school system the direction of supervision 
may be indirectly through associate or as- 
sistant superintendents, but the superintendent 
himself should formulate or at least approve 
the supervisory program and see that it be 
carried out under whatever type of supervisory 
organization is adopted. Even though the 
supervisory program is placed in the hands of 
associate or assistant superintendents, the 
superintendent should in conjunction with 
them have conferences with the supervisors 
as a group or as individuals in order to con- 
sider and formulate the general and specific 
objectives of supervision and to find a solu- 
tion to the numerous problems that arise in 
connection with supervision. 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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Courtesy in School Administration 


] ( IS only reasonable that the modern board of education 
in the performance of its public duty adhere to the highest 
concepts of legislation, administrative and judicial delibera- 
tion. In contradistinction of other public bodies, it is expected 
that the body which governs the educational destinies of the 
community shall set an example in efficiency and dispatch 
in carrying out the task assigned to it. 

This would also imply that in the performance of its duties, 
the board of education not only performs its duties in an 
orderly and expeditious manner but that its members observe 
the common proprieties and the decorum which should dignify 
every public body entrusted with a sacred and important duty. 

Where differing minds and opposite attitudes confront each 
other in the adjustment of problems, policies, and projects, 
the participants must be guided by a recognition of fact and 
truth in order to reach equitable conclusions. Courtesy and 
good will must prevail if desired results are to be achieved. 

Where a feeling of mutual respect and a co-operative spirit 
is lacking, the situation lends itself to factionalism and dis- 
agreement. Occasionally just such situations come to the 
surface and find an airing in the public press. A Michigan 
newspaper recently discussed the local board of education 
and pointed out “the lack of co-operation and the prevalence 
of factional disputes. Sarcastic and slurring remarks and 
insinuations have been cast at the superintendent in open 
meetings,’ says the editor. ‘The superintendent has controlled 
his temper at all times.” 

This pictures an unwholesome situation. The members have 
permitted themselves to become irritable and combative in 
the performance of the duties which they owe to their office 
and the public. More than that, they have forgotten that the 
business of the school system is thereby disturbed and delayed. 

A board of education that ignores the proprieties which 
must govern all public bodies in their deliberations not only 
undermines public confidence, but becomes a disturbing in- 
fluence in the school system and weakens all the disciplinary 
alignments. The school authorities must primarily command 
the respect of those who serve under them if the highest 
results are to be achieved. 

The school system does not exist, as has been so often 
said, for the edification of board members and teachers, but 
for the sole interests of the school child. This should never 
be forgotten. 


When School-Board Elections Come Around 


te THE greater number of communities throughout the 
United States, the school elections are set for a day in 
the spring of the year. The interest manifested in the choos- 
ing of citizens who are to be entrusted with the administra- 
tion of a school system varies all the way from an alarming 
indifference to an intense campaign rivalry. 

The causes for these variations may be assigned to public 
apathy on the one hand, and to individual ambition on the 
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other. The lack of interest is frequently due to the fact that 
the schools have been conducted in a satisfactory manner, 
and that the public has not been inclined to seek changes or 
prompt one citizen to replace another in school-board service. 

On the other hand, the administration of the schools may 
have come into public notice through ruptures and disagree- 
ments. Issues may have arisen as to the cost of the schools, 
the popularity or unpopularity of this or that school exec- 
utive, strife in the relations between parents and teachers, etc. 
All of which will lead to a spirited election. 

Basically, there is, of course, the conviction on the part 
of the thoughtful citizen that the administration of the 
schools must be entrusted to competent hands, and that it 
becomes a sacred duty on the part of the voter to express 
his choice for school-board members at the ballot box. 

Owing, no doubt, to a disturbed economic condition, school- 
board elections have in recent years become more sharply 
contested and have manifested a more discriminatory attitude 
on the part of the community. In many instances, candidates 
have been led or even compelled to declare their attitude on 
this or that issue or basic policy. 

Be it said that, while conditions may rise where a candidate 
for school-board honors may find it expedient to outline his 
opinions in matters pertaining to a school system, and even 
go so far as to make promises on certain departures and 
projects, experience also has taught that such declarations 
do not usually prove wise or expedient. 

The citizen who is elevated to membership in a board of 
education must primarily enjoy the confidence that he 
possesses the character and ability to act judiciously when 
the proper time arrives. Promises and pledges always become 
irksome and embarrassing when the duties of office are 
assumed. There must come, to those who enter upon a school- 
board membership, the consciousness that they dte entrusted 
with one of the greatest responsibilities of American citizen- 
ship. To rear the youth of today for the career of tomorrow 
involves a trust both sacred and important. 


School-Administrative Adjudication 


|» THE field of school administration it has become axio- 
matic that the scope and function of the modern board of 
education is legislative, administrative, and judicial. As a 
body it may engage in the making of rules and regulations 
governing the school system, administer the system through 
the delegation of authority to a superintendent of schools, 
and serve in a judicial capacity in passing judgment upon 
departures and innovations and upon infractions of its reg- 
ulatory legislation. 

While all this relates to the internal government of a 
school system, the governing factors also bear relations to 
an outside world. The school authorities inevitably stand in 
an official and occasionally in a contractual relationship with 
individuals and commercial, industrial, and financial inter- 
ests. A school system has many needs aside from the profes- 
sional service it employs. Schoolhousing, supplies, and equip- 
ment must be provided. Financial problems arise which bring 
the authorities in direct contact with municipal, state, and 
federal officials and with the public. Thus, the government 
of a school system is not only interwoven with other branches 
of government but bears definite relations to individuals, 
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groups, and classes in the economic, civic, and social order 
as well. 

The function assigned to the modern board of education 
constantly encounters the question of legal authority or legal 
limitations. If all the laws bearing on the administration of 
the public schools were clear and definite, their proper 
enforcement would be simple and little or no litigation would 
follow. But, the unaided solution of legal questions by a 
board of education involves almost entirely its own initiative 
and disposition of matters involving the interpretation of 
law. If an error is made, it is almost certain to be followed 
by embarrassments, particularly where there is a conflict 
between private advantage and public welfare or where a 
digression from the mode of the statute is unconsciously 
made. The reasonableness of school rules cannot be judged 
intrinsically but are invariably affected by circumstances 
and persons. 

Where the board of education of a large city employs its 
own legal adviser, many difficulties are obviated and admin- 
istrative departures become easier. In the smaller com- 
munities, however, a school-administrative body cannot 
engage such an aid. It here becomes necessary to proceed 
most circumspectly on innovations and departures involving 
the question of authority. State departments of public in- 
struction in all states are prepared to interpret the school 
laws and answer all questions of a legal nature. Doubt 
should not be allowed to prevail; certainty from dependable 
authority must be sought if future trouble is to be avoided. 

It is cheaper for the board of education to secure legal 
advice upon some doubtful policies and projects than to 
encounter costly litigation later on. 


Unwise and Harmful School Publicity 


Tat the business of the schools is, in the last analysis, 
public business is commonly recognized and accepted. 
That in view of this fact all administrative deliberations and 
conclusions should be made public may, however, be seriously 
questioned. And that applies with particular force to matters 
relating to the subject of school discipline. 

In a city located in the State of New York two high-school 
students found themselves before the highest tribunal in the 
school system, the board of education, on the charge of having 
violated the rules of the school. Through an erroneous policy, 
an ordinary case of discipline was lifted into the realm of 
public scandal. There was no breach of morals, but merely a 
matter of mischief such as boys will engage in. In the language 
of the editor of a local newspaper “the situation is so absurd 
that it should be dismissed.” 

Then came an awakening to the fact that a line should be 
drawn between publicity and privacy, between what the pub- 
lic should know and what it does not want to know. The 
same editor addressed himself to the board of education with 
the following queries: (1) Why didn’t the high-school prin- 
cipal dispose of it? (2) Why didn’t the superintendent dis- 
pose of it if the high-school principal didn’t? (3) Why didn’t 
the board of education dispose of it by referring the matter 
to the superintendent or principal ? 

Another case might be cited. In a Massachusetts town, the 
charge that pupils had been punished too severely by some 
of the teachers was dignified by open hearing and procedures 
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similar to court trials. The local press printed columns upon 
columns of testimony which was unimportant and trivial in 
character. And thus the whole affair was lowered to the level 
of an interesting scandal. 

In both instances the troubles which found such liberal pub- 
licity in the newspapers might have been adjusted in a quiet 
and unostentatious manner. There can be no doubt that dis- 
cipline and good order in the schools is not promoted by 
sensational hearings on minor disciplinary matters. Here as 
in other matters pertaining to the administration of a school 
system, the authority to dispose of disciplinary problems 
should be delegated to the professional factors as a part of their 
regular duties. This also means that these duties can be per- 
formed efficiently without resorting to publicity or drawing 


the board of education into unwise and embarrassing situa- 
tions. 


It remains to be said that publicity which is likely to under- 
mine the respect which the schools ought to command must 
be avoided. The interests of a pupil constituency are para- 
mount. That constituency must be taught to respect the dis- 
ciplinary authority of the schools if an intelligent and law- 
abiding citizenship is to be reared. 


The Perplexing in School-Board Duties 


“Te present year has witnessed several instances in which 
boards of education have found themselves in a trying 
situation as the result of dismissing a superintendent, a prin- 
cipal, or a teacher. Those who have been deposed have had 
friends and admirers who resented the action taken. Protest 
meetings, school strikes, and lawsuits followed in the wake of 
dismissals and much unfavorable publicity was achieved. 

The first question which arises in cases of this kind is 
whether the action taken by the school authorities was justified 
in law and was for the benefit of the schools. The answer here 
must be left to those who are fully informed on the merits of 
each case. No outsider can judge fairly, unless all of the facts 
and circumstances attending a situation are within his knowl- 
edge. There is one question, however, which looms in every 
dismissal, and that relates to the attitude, or better, the manner 
of making the dismissal: Shall the reasons for the dismissal be 
set up formally and given publicity, or shall the authorities 
remain silent ? 

Where a board of education has a clear-cut case against a 
school employee, and openly charges incompetency, insub- 
ordination, the procedure may be deemed unnecessarily harsh. 
Why not deal with the case quietly and under cover, and pro- 
tect the professional prestige of the dismissed? He or she may 
profit by the change of work and locality and make good else- 
where. It is this approach which prompts school boards in 
withholding publicity on any action affecting the teacher or 
school executive. 

Whatever may be said in criticism of a board which with- 
holds the facts, the person dismissed is largely responsible for 
the final outcome. If an injustice has been done, the aggrieved 
party has the right to seek redress. And this redress, as numer- 
ous cases of unjust dismissal prove, is not in the press nor in 
noisy meetings, but in an effective court order reinstating the 
teacher. 

On the whole, protest meetings, school strikes, and fights 
in the courts result in harm rather than benefit to all con- 
cerned. Where it is evident that the school authorities have 
had due regard for the feelings and professional ‘prestige of 
the dismissed, it is wiser to accept the decision and begin anew 
elsewhere, under new and more auspicious conditions. 
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“United We Stand” 


When School and Community Share Responsibility 
for Child Health 


Grace Brown’ 


The city of Miami Beach, and the Miami portion of the country, the health director may 


Beach public-school system have co-operated 
for many years in regarding the child’s phvs- 
ical well-being as of major importance in the 
community. In a section in which every boat, 
train, and plane brings in tourists and new 
residents from all parts of the United States 
and from foreign countries as well, no neces- 
sary precautionary measure dare be neglected 
to guard against contagion in the schools. And 
with this steady influx of visitors, the untold 
numbers who have lost the priceless possession 
of good health and who bring their own par- 
ticular complications in their quest for re- 
covery, in no way simplifies the problem. 

City and school officials have arrived at a 
happy solution in the question of responsibility 
in the matter, and a thoroughgoing program 
of student health checkup is the result. The 
best feature of the system of co-ordinated ef- 
fort is that it works; that with the ever- 
mounting school population, increasing at 
staggering proportions year by year, and ris- 
ing some 250 per cent in the course of the 
scholastic term, there has never been an 
epidemic of serious proportions among the 
Miami Beach school children. 

The Miami Beach school health service is 
composed of five nurses, under the direction 
of an outstanding child specialist, Dr. G. H. 
Withers. It is financed by the city and given 
adequate housing facilities in the school build- 
ings. The schools have purchased furnishings 
and the permanent fixtures, but medical sup- 
plies are, for the most part, given by the city. 
The major activities of the service may be 
cited as follows: 

1. Every pupil is given a physical examination 
on entering the Beach schools. When serious 
epidemics of dread diseases are sweeping any 

1Publicity director, High School, Miami Beach, Fla. 


rule that no student may enter the schools until 
he has been within the state at least two weeks 
prior to such entry. This is, of course, an infre- 
quent procedure. Regularly, however, a_ pupil 
coming in after the session has started must re- 
port each day for two weeks to the nurse in his 
school for examination. 

2. All pupils are given a dental examination 
by a staff including the city’s leading dentists 

3. All pupils have their feet examined by a 
foot specialist who has designed an instrument 
for the detecting of all faulty foot structures. 

4. Vision tests with a stereopthalmic machine, 
and hearing tests with an audiometer, with 
proper follow-up work, are given all children. 

5. Throat cultures are taken of all teachers, 
nurses, office workers, cafeteria workers, and 
pupils for the location of “‘carriers;’ the latter 
being promptly excluded until negative cultures 
are obtained. 

6. All elementary-school children in public and 
parochial schools are weighed monthly and meas- 
ured several times in the course of the vear. 
Actual and ideal weight records are sent home 
monthly on report cards. High-school pupils in 
all schools are weighed and measured twice in 
the school year. Underweight classes are given 
attention as to extra nourishment and extra rest 

7. Lectures are given at regular intervals to 
home-economics classes on personal and _ social 
hygiene, and the simple procedures of home nurs- 
ing. First-aid clubs are sponsored in the ele- 
mentary school, and home-nursing instruction 
is given in the high school 

8. Continuous first-aid treatment is available 
throughout every schcol day in each of the 
schools. 

9. Routine follow-up work is done on all 
pupils excluded from school because of illness 
or absent because of sickness. A pupil out for 
such reason cannot re-enter without an admit 
checkup slip signed by the nurse. 

10. There is daily classroom inspection of all 
rooms exposed to a contagious disease during the 
incubation period. 





The health unit in the Miami Beach High School is completely equipped so that examina- 
tions of throats and teeth as well as eyes and feet may be undertaken by the nurses. 
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School nurse taking throat culture in 
routine examination of new students. 


11. The cases in which students may need 
free milk, free lunches, or free dental, eye, or 
medical care are investigated by the nursing 
staff and the needs provided through the parent- 
teacher association or city welfare funds. 

12. All kindergarten children are examined in 
the spring and in the fall by a child specialist, 
and parents are urged to have any necessary 
corrections made. Especially stressed is immuni- 
zation against small-pox, diphtheria, and whoop- 
ing cough. 

13. The service assists the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation with its summer “round-up.” This is 
conducted among all preschool children then in 
the community, with necessary recommendations 
if unsatisfactory conditions are found. Correc- 
tion is urged before the child begins its arduous 
round of school-day activity. 

14. Cafeteria workers and student assistants 
are examined thoroughly before being accepted 
in the service. They also undergo regular exami- 
nations for skin infections, colds, etc. In addition, 
they must present evidence of negative Wasser- 
man tests. 

15. The school health service requires of all 
teachers, in accordance with the state law, 4 
health card, showing checkup on teacher’s health 
by his own physician. 

16. The service co-operates with the County 
Tuberculosis Clinic in checking all school chil- 
dren of the city. Positive reactions are followed 
up with X-rays at the anti-TB clinic. Regular 
daily checkup is made on all children who have 
tubercular reactions. 

17. All private schools are visited daily, and 
“new” children are observed for a two-week 
period. All “suspicious” cases are closely watched 
Teachers in every school are supplied with 
printed suggestions describing unsatisfactory con- 
ditions to be observed in the classroom, and urg- 
ing that there be no delay in sending such cases 
to the clinic for examination. The policy strictly 
adhered to is the time-honored maxim that “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure 

18. Members of the football and basketball 
squads are given very thorough physical ex- 
aminations, including urinalysis. 

19. A detailed card record is kept, showing 
complete health record, from kindergarten 
through graduation, if the pupil has been in the 

(Concluded on page 91) 
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New Ditto Direct Duplicator 
~ Captures School Field 


Prints with Fluid— Duplicates Anything Typed, Handwritten or Drawn 





FAST—EASY TO OPERATE-—SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


— produces 250 or more copies from one original 


Tested by actual use in many of the coun- 
try’s leading schools, the new Ditto Direct 
Duplicator brings unusual advantages to 
America’s teachers. It handles any duplicating 
job. Examination papers, reports, lesson 
sheets, maps, graphs, school papers, pro- 
grams, forms and bulletins are reproduced 
with unprecedented ease and speed at the 
lowest known cost. 


Fastest, Simplest Duplicating Process Known 


The Ditto Direct Duplicator reproduces any- 
thing typed, handwritten or 
drawn direct from the orig- 
inal without stencil or type. 
To make copies you simply 
write or type on Ditto Di- 
rect Process Master paper 
through Ditto Direct Proc- 
ess carbon paper, clip the 
original on the rotary drum 
and turn the crank. 
Carbon paper is available 
in five colors: the printing 
fluid reproduces all five in 
one operation. Copies are 
made at the rate of 50 or 
more per minute. The ma- 


(D Ditto, for Duplicating 


D-6 AUTOMATIC, $170 


D.-5 HAND FEED 





chine requires very little attention and will 
operate successfully at any temperature in 
any climate. 


Copies Cost Only 3c Per Hundred 


This new Ditto makes 250 or more bright, 
clean-cut copies from a single master, at a 
cost as low as 3c per hundred in quantity lots. 
In runs of 100 or less, the cost for the first 
hundred copies is 6c. The same master copy 
can be used again and again for short runs. 
The use of Ditto copy paper and Ditto Fluid 
insures a large number of 
bright clear-cut copies. 
Completely Automatic— 
Self Feeding, Self Ejecting 

Together with remarkable 
Operating economy, the 
Ditto Direct Duplicator 
(Model D6) offers safe, 
simple, completely auto- 
matic action. All moving 
parts are enclosed—there’s 
nothing to bruise your fin- 
gers or tear your clothing. 
You simply turn the crank 
and bright copies pile face 


$145 


2245 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


up and neatly stacked in the receiving tray. You 
can get perfect registration on any size sheet 
from a small label to a form 9” x 14", on any 
weight of paper from tissue to card stock. 


No matter where your school 
is located there is a Ditto dealer [F _ 
nearby, ready to serve you. Write NEW 
or fill in the coupon below. A 
representative will call to dem- 
onstrate the Direct Duplicator 
and other Ditto products. 


Send for our free book 






EFFICIENCIES 
FOR EDUCATION 


x= 


“NEW EFFICIENCIES FOR EDUCATION” 


This book tells how Ditto has brought new efficiency, 
new freedom, to teachers in 15,000 schools; how 
Ditto can save time, effort and money in your school. 
It explains the Ditto process fully, contains a com- 
plete list of Ditto materials. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
' 


Ditto, Inc., 2245 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill 1 
Please send a free copy of your new book “New Effi- ! 
ciencies for Education” ! 
Please have your representative call on me to demon . 
strate the new Ditto Direct Duplicator \ 
| 
Name | 
! 
School 1 
1 
Address | 
! 
Cuy (oun Stale | 
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Gohool Administration in Action 





CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING FOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The commercial work in the high school at 
Beatrice, Nebr., is one of the strongest depart- 
ments in the local school program. The outstand- 
ing reason for its strength is that pupils are 
trained to accept positions available in many of 
the local business houses. Nearly 33 1/3 per cent 
of the senior-high-school enrollment is found in 
the commercial department. Under the direction 
of Miss Aileen Marshall, assisted by Miss Alta 
Linch, a survey has been made to determine 
whether the graduates of the local high school 
are qualified to fill commercial positions in the 
city. 

The board of education has entered into an 
arrangement with the loca) merchants so that 
high-school students may go out and obtain prac- 
tical experience in business and commercial es- 
tablishments of the community. 

The community, with its various enterprises, 
has much to offer in making practical training 
for those enrolled in the commercial classes of 
the school. Under the plan, which began the 
middle of January, two advanced commercial 
classes, each with a membership of thirty, were 
organized. Fifteen members of one class were as- 
signed to local offices and business houses to work 
for one and one half hours each day, five days 
a week, from 10:30 to 12:00 o’clock, or from 
3:00 to 4:30 o’clock. 

The fifteen pupils undertake this practical cler- 
ical or stenographic work in place of their reg- 
ular work, are paid no compensation, and work 
for three weeks. At the close of the period, the 
students thus assigned, come back to school and 
fifteen new ones are assigned to firms interested 
in the arrangement. The program is continued un- 
til each member of the two classes has had a 
tryout in actual business practice. 

Under the plan, any firm accepting a student 
for practice work recognizes that the help given 
is in the form of student training and that it is 
necessary to give such counsel and advice from 
time to time as the student may need to make 
him or her efficient. Each firm is required to re- 
port to the school upon the needs of the pupil 
and upon the progress made, suggesting any 
specific help that the teacher should give. 

While it is not the intention to have the stu- 
dent service replace paid he!p, it is believed that 
the experiment will indicate further developments 
or improvements which are cesirable in this type 
of training. 


PROGRESS AT PENN YAN, NEW YORK 


In Penn Yan, N. Y., the schools are this year 
attempting to take each pup‘! as he is and to 
develop him in attainment commensurate with 
his full capacity. It is the aim to make the pro- 
gram as flexible as possible to discover possibilities 
and to meet the needs of each child, thereby as- 
sisting him to realize his full measure of growth. 

In the elementary schools, an effort has been 
made to make the child the center of interest. The 
activity program emphasizes the development of 
initiative, critical thinking, creative effort, and 
the encouragement of proper social relat:onships. 
In the elementary schools, it is the immediate aim 
to master and gain control of the so-called “tool 
subjects.” 

In the junior high school, orientation and ex- 
ploration are the proximate objectives. In addi- 
tion to the major courses, there is exploration in 
art, music, sewing, cooking, dramatics, carpentry, 
plumbing, electricity, agriculture, commerce, 
cement work, radio, and career guidance. As a 
result of this exploration and guidance, pupils 
have become more competent to wisely select 
their courses of study in the senior high school. 
Teachers who observe these pupils during the 
period of orientation find that they are capable 
to advise and direct their pupils into fields of 
endeavor suitable to the known abilities and 
interests 


The Penn Yan Academy is offering a wide 
variety of courses to meet the individual needs of 
its students. In addition, each teacher is a coun- 
sellor for a specific group and through the three 
upper years, personal consultations and guidance 
work is a part of the program. 

Through the course of study, an attempt has 
been made to discover the interest and ability of 
each student. The orientation program and guid- 
ance service aims to fit the school to the needs of 
each child. Freedom is the keynote of the system. 


NEW ACTIVITIES AT CHERRYVILLE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 

The high school at Cherryville, N. C., began the 
second year in its new building, with two new 
departments,* home economics and agriculture. 
Under the direction of Supt. G. J. Bennett, Jr., 
the high-school curriculum has been reorgan:zed 
to better: meet the needs of the industrial com- 
munity. The required subjects have been restricted 
to the minimum, and the addition of business 
arithmetic and commercial procedure has broad- 
ened the curriculum in the commercial depart- 
ment. 

The schools have been engaged in a refurnish- 
ing program. Tables and chairs are now being 
used for the first time up to the sixth grade and 
those for the higher grades will be available. 
shortly. The program has enabled the teachers to 
group themselves better under the new method 
of unit teaching. The tables were built by the 
boys of the agriculture department and are 
arranged to seat four persons 

The reading program in the elementary schools 
has been reorganized. The work is being done by 
a teachers’ program, through a group discussion 
of problems and the operation of a teachers’ pro- 
fessional library on reading. A number of the teach- 
ers have engaged in extension work in reading, 
under the direction of the State University. Con- 
siderable emphasis is being placed this year on 
good citizenship, which is the major objective of 
the superintendent’s program this year. 


RADICAL CHANGES AT YONKERS TO 
OVERCOME PART-TIME 
ATTENDANCE 
A number of radical changes in the public- 
school system at Yonkers, N. Y., have been ap- 
proved by the board of education, to place all 
senior-high-school students on full-time programs 
and to effect drastic economies in the operation 

and maintenance of the schools. 

The changes enable the school authorities to 
use all available vacant rooms for the expansion of 
the school system. Among the changes directly af- 
fecting the elementary and secondary schools are 
(1) the removal of the student body of the Long- 
fellow Junior High School to four grade schools 
in the city; (2) the transfer of the High School 
of Commerce students to the Longfellow build- 
ing; (3) the consolidation of Schools Seven and 
Twenty, to house both in the present School 
Seven building; (4) the transfer of Roosevelt Ju- 
nior High School students to School Eleven, where 
a junior-high-school unit has been created; (5) 
the transfer of students of the Hawthorne and 





IMPROVEMENT IN SERVICE 


Every educational system must provide 
opportunity for the improvement in service 
of the employees. All forms of constructive 
activity, study, growth, development, and 
advancement on the part of the individual 
will be reflected in the improvement of the 
offering for those whom the schools serve. — 
Supt. V. Kersey, Los Angeles, California. 


Good teachers never forget the supreme 
worth of a personality. — Arthur F. Carey. 
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Franklin Junior High Schools and seven other 
schools to other sections of the city where new 
junior-high-school centers are in process of or- 
ganization, 

Teachers under regular appointment in the 
schools affected by the changes have been trans- 
ferred with the student bodies. It is planned to 
eliminate fifteen teaching positions in the ele- 
mentary schools, with a saving of $44,000 a year, 
and to discontinue four secondary-school posi- 
tions, with a yearly saving in salaries of $12,000, 

The action was taken by the board, following 
a report by Dr. W. W. Ankenbrand, superin- 
tendent of schools, last October, in which he 
pointed out that it would be impossible to con- 
tinue to uphold academic standards or to satis- 
factorily educate boys and girls unless the hous- 
ing situation were met in such a way as to af- 
ford all students the privilege of attendance on 
a full-time basis. The elimination of part-time at- 
tendance and the reorganization of student bodies 
will defer a costly building program until the 
city is in better financial condition. 


INSURANCE PRACTICES IN INDIANA 
TOWN AND CITY SCHOOLS 

School insurance practices vary considerably in 
Indiana towns and cities, according to the In- 
diana Town and City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion. A study carried on under the leadership of 
Supt. V. L. Eickenberry, of Vincennes, was re- 
ported upon at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation and aroused some discussion. The inquiry 
sought information on the types and plans of in- 
surance used in 100 school systems of the state 
and included data concerning insurance against 
losses from fire, tornado, accident, _ boiler, 
burglary, and public utility. 

Replies received from the questionnaire showed 
that superintendents generally do not favor self- 
insurance in Indiana. Those who favored self- 
insurance were 14. Six of those replying stated 
that commercial insurance is too expensive; two 
said that the state should work out some plan; 
two said that it is a protection against possible 
damage suits; and one favored it for liability 
and burglary. 

Data was gathered on the per cent of appraisal 
values insured against fire and tornado in 95 
school systems. The data was arranged according 
to scale, building, and contents. It was noted 
that the median per cent of appraisal value in- 
sured by these corporations is a little better than 
80 per cent of both building and contents. The 
range was great, varying from 20 to 25, and even 
100 per cent. 

Most school districts, it was found, attempt to 
allocate insurance either equally to all agencies in 
their districts, or according to size of agencies. 
Other methods used were: (1) given to a select 
few agencies, (2) distributed by a committee of 
agencies, (3) allocated by the board of educa- 
tion, (4) distributed by a committee of the in- 
surance association, and (5) according to amount 
of taxes paid. 

The manner of fire and tornado insurance 
coverage was also studied. It was found that 17 
school systems have flat or regular insurance, and 
87 per cent carry coinsurance. By far the larger 
number have 80 and 90 per cent coinsurance, 
with the median at 86.8 per cent for the group. 

A study of the expiration schedules showed that 
89 school systems operate a definite plan for 
equalizing the annual budget estimate by stagger- 
ing the expirations, 8 have no plan, and 3 have 
a plan under which the schedule expires in five 
years. 

The question of establishing a state fund or 
agency for insuring public-school property was 
studied. The findings showed that 41 superin- 
tendents are favorable to the plan, 38 are unfavor- 
able, and 21 did not vote or were undecided. A 
few of those replying stated that school insur- 
ance rates are too high; 1 suggested that it be 
carried similar ‘to a sinking fund; 3 said that 
school boards are too often influenced by friends 
and agents. Among those unfavorable to the plan, 
9 suggested that the insurance be handled by 
local agencies, 3 said that it would become a 
political football, 2 feared that there would be 
delay in making adjustments, and 1 believed the 
problem of appraisals would be too great 
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Unprotected the average textbook has no chance 
of coming through the school year in a whole, 


serviceable, sanitary condition. 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


; protect the books and insure 100% longer service 





Every School Board can have this insurance for less than 3% of the 
in cost of the books. 


of The Holden Material wears like leather and is waterproof and 
- weatherproof. 


- SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


i- MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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School Administration News 
ee NE 


4 The Boston school committee has begun a 
drive against obscene literature and has secured 
the arrest of a newsdealer who is charged with 
selling objectionable literature. 

4 Logansport, Ind. The high school has ex- 
tended its placement service for high-school 
graduates. In spite of the current recession, it is 
noted that 95 per cent of the graduates are at 
present emploved 

¢ Casper, Wyo. The school board contemplates 
i new co-operative program, to include prac- 
tical training along with book training in the 
Natrona County High School. Under the proposed 
plan, each student will get practical experience 
by working a half day in some shop or office 
Students to be eligible for the course must be 
ver 16 vears of age and must not displace an 
other worker 

¢ Houston. Tex. A guidance program has been 
introduced in the high school. Undcr the pro 
gram, two groups receive attention — those en 
tering the school for the first time, and those 
Vho have failed or have met difficulty in their 
Students who have failed or 
ire deficient in a subject are advised on program 
idjustments, and the parents are invited to con 
sult with the principals and teachers 

4 Davenport. lowa. The school board has taken 
steps to cstablish a course in safe driving for 
high-school students. Two members of the school 
faculty have been sent to a short course on the 
subject at Cedar Falls 

# Anderson, Ind 4 safety course has been 
established in the high school, beginning with the 
second semester. It will provide instruction in all 


progran ot study 


types of accident prevention in the school, the 
home, on the farm, for automobile drivers, and 
Other fields 

* Housatonic, Mass. New classes in Americani- 


is planned to have two groups, one for begin- 
ners seeking first citizenship papers, and one for 
the advanced students seeking second papers. 

¢ The board of school commissioners of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has ordered a survey of the 
secondary schools of the city, to be conducted by 
Vice Principal H. L. Harshman, with a view of 
changing the course of study if deemed expedient. 
¢ Evansville, Ind. The school board has approved 
night classes in merchandising for clerks of job- 
bers, manufacturers, and retailers. The program 
is part of the adult vocational schoolwork, and 
is under the direction of George Fink, person- 
nel director for one of the local department 
stores 

¢ The thirteenth annual meeting of the Amer 
ican Association for Adult Education will be held 
in Asbury Park, N. J., on May 16, 17, and 18 
rhe program of the meeting will stress the so- 
cial significance of adult education made by the 
association over a five-year period 

@ A survey conducted by the State High School 
Athletic Association of Michigan reveals that ap 
proximately 75 per cent of the schools of the 
state accept no responsibility for injuries to ath 
letes Fifty-one of the schools provide physi 
cians to give examinations and to treat injuries 
and 4 schools spend more than $200 a year for 
such services. Only 11 schools carry injury in 
surance Mr. Charles I Forsythe state high 
school athletics director, has poirted out that the 
Supreme Court has held that school boards are 
not liable for injuries suffered by students 

@ Rochester, Minn. The board of education 
has approved a recommendation that children 
who will be five years old on January 1, may be 
admitted in the following September It is 
planned to open two additional kindergarten 
rooms next September 

¢ Northport, N. Y. The members of the school 
staff have completed an intensive study of a num 
ber of phases of the school curriculum. The study 
covered a period of two years. and the results 
have been compiled and are being issued to the 


social-studies work will be extended through the 
junior-senior high school in order to insure con- 
tinuity of the program throughout the system. 
A study of the field of science for elementary 
schools has been made and a report will be is- 
sued in the near future. 

@ Woodbury, N. J. The board of education, 
under the leadership of Dr. Elwood E. Downs, has 
successfully solved many problems of school ad- 
ministration arising as a result of the depression. 
While teachers were asked to accept cuts in 
salary, there was a minimum curtailment of 
school service, and the school district came through 
the depression without the payment of script, and 
the fiscal year was closed with the complete pay- 
ment of all contracted obligations 

@ The schools of Fayetteville, N. C., have in- 
augurated a visual-education program. A sound- 
motion-picture machine has been purchased for 
use in connection with classroom instruction 
Arrangements have been made to obtain more 
than 60 educational films for a beginning. 

Co-operative vocational guidance and training 
is a part of the Fayetteville high-school program 

¢ The administrat-ve department of the public 
schools of Eveleth, Minn., carried on a compre- 
hensive program of standardized testing in the 
elementary and high schools at the close of the 
first semester of the school year. In the tenth 
grade the personal.ty and the reading tests were 
given to students during the first week in Febru 
iry. The revised Stanford-Binet Scales were ad 
ministered to pupils of the fourth grade, and 
pupils in grades four, five, and six were subjected 
to the Metropolitan achievement test 

¢ Chicago, Ill. Dr. William H. Johnson, super 
intendent of schocls, has announced a new pro 
gram of health courses for each grade, to em 
phasize the importance of health. The work will 
be correlated with courses in the high schools 
and will be inaugurated in 50 of the 349 ele 
mentary schools. The staff will be enlarged with 
25 new teachers and two supervisors 
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bout the model elassroom 
which is attracting so much attention 
at the World’s Fair 


“ad The desks were designed by Royal through special 
4 invitation received from authorities who had seen 


the standard Royal Movable Desk 





We call your particu- 
lar attention to the 
second paragraph of 
this 5 year old ad. 



















It demonstrates what can reasonably be expected 
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in classroom seating of the future a desk of 
totally different construction utilizing wear- 


proof finishes and materials — possessing hithert 






unknown, yet simple adjustments 







Royal is so fascinated and enthusiastic with their 
























: new “brain child that they have applied for 
; patents, and some day when school funds again 
; permit the purchase of ultra-fine desks you will 


be fully acquainted with this valuable contribution 


to scientific seating 


Until then the Royal No. 35, despite its low cost 


remains the outstanding Movable Desk of today 
6 
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Royal Metal Mig. Company 
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MOVARLE DESH SCHOOL FURNITURE , 1130 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 
rm, 

intreductery chapter but continuously in the whole . M. 
plan of the course Thew explanations of sigebrax con i 
cepts should take bold of the student's mind ; 

The book is so arranged that it may be used for s } 
courne in manumuM essential and alse * the first year Z 





a exercees 
ed in each chapter are placed under the heading 
In the chapter devoted to graphs 
the emphasis has been placed on the 
construction of graph: 








No woods to refinish, no castings to replace. 
New hammer-test finish—no wear—no mar—no chip. 
Every essential adjustment—simple and fool-proof. 


Replaceable Tops—aquickly—easily— inexpensively 





“Metal Furniture Since ‘97” 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
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PROPHECY 


“It is with genuine, yet pardonable pride that Royal announces a 
brand new departure in school seating. It is a new desk that well 
justifies the years of costly experiment — with its many new features, 
it is the first to contribute to the interior modernization of American 
schools.” 


“In a country noted for its consistent industrial advancement, the school 
> seating industry has been an apathetic exception. This desk is truly the 
é first progressive seating development in decades — no longer need 
modern school buildings find it necessary to use furniture of a design 
similar to that of the 19th century.” 


“Its very appearance stamps it of a new area — investigation reveals 
many startling innovations.” 








ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1142 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Los Angeles Toronto 


New York 
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The SCHOOLS of COVINGTON, KY,. KNOW that 
IT PAYS to STANDARD "ize on Clocks, Lab and Signal Equipment 








Covington has two other fine schools 


If you are planning new buildings or moderniza- 
tion, why not profit by Covington s experience and 


“Standard” ize? Write today for literature. 


“Standard” 
equipped—the Carlisle and the Lincoln-Grant. 


Rooms are 


In keeping 





@ Iwenty years ago, when the first section of this great 
school building was erected, Standard Electric Progr ram 
Clocks and Fire Alarms were installed. E ight years later, 
the Junior High School was added and again Standard 
equipment was specified. And now, in the new addition 
recently completed, Standard extends its service still 
further. In addition to clocks and fire alarms, the Physics 
and Chemistry 
fully equipped with a Stand- 
ard Electrical V oltage Distri- 
bution System. 
with their desire to have their equipment thoroughly 
modern, the entire system has been completely recondi- 
tioned to the Standard automatic hourly supervised system. 


@ Holmes High and Junior 
High School, Covington, 


Kentucky. C. C. and S. K. 
Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Architects. 
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School Law 


Sa ea 
SCHOOL INJURY CASES 


A suit for damages brought by a parent against 
the San Franc sco high-school district, on an in- 
jury sustained by a student, has brought out some 
interesting rulings on the part of the court. A 
high-school girl was injured because she did not 
do a “roll-over-two” gymnasium exercise cor- 
rectly. The court held that there was no contribu- 
tory negligence on the part of the pupil, and the 
district was absolved from liability for her 
injury. In determining whether the school d strict 
was negligent, the question was whether the girl 
should have been allowed or required to take the 
exercise. The court also held that the teacher 
should exercise ordinary care to determ ne upon 
the kind of physical exercise undesirable for 
girls.’ 

The New York Appelate Court has he'd that 
a school district is liable for an injury sustained 
by a child where a slide was defective and re 
mained so through neglect on the part of the 
school authorities.’ 

An Oregon court has decided that a school dis 
trict is not liable for injuries sustained by a pup'] 
who crawled into an attic and fell through the 
ceiling. The act of the pup! was no part of his 
instructions 

The laws of Wisconsin provide that school dis 
tricts must render school property safe to those 
permitted to enter upon it. The plaintiff in a re 
cent injury case, was permitted by the playground 
supervisor to enter the school building for the pur 
pose of using the toilet. Owing to insufficient light 
in the corridor, the plaintiff fell and suffered an in- 
~~ TBellman v. San Francisco High School Dist., 73 P 2d 
596, Calif 

*Hardy v. Hadley-Luzerne School Dist. N 1, 300 N 
Y. S. 135 N. Y. App. Div 

8Ward v. School Dist. No. 18 of Tillamook Co., 73 P 
2d 379, Oreg 


jury. The court held the school d strict liable and 


left the amount of the damage subject to the 
jury." 


Decisions Affecting Teachers 

The Iowa State Supreme Court has held that 
the gmployment of teachers Les wholly within the 
discretionary power vested in the board of school 
directors 

The reduction of a teacher’s sa’ary came up 
for determination by the California supreme court 
The claim was that the reduct on was made for 
the purpose of effecting a resignation. The court 
in this case, held that the reduction to $1,000 
a year was effected for reasons of economy and, 
therefore, was not arbitrary or discrim natory, 
and hence must be considered reasonable.’ 

The State Supreme Court of Kansas has de 
cided, in a case brought against the board of 
education at Holton, that instruct on in subjects 
other than those required by the statutes, or the 
course of study prescribed by the State Board 
of Education, may be provided. School boards 
may exercise discretion in the matter w th which 
the courts may not interfere in the absence of a 
clear case of fraud and abuse 


ORGANIZE “SCHOOL COMMUNITY” 


An experiment in democratic living. involving 
1 democratic type of school organization and the 
sharing of responsibility in the classroom, is being 
tried in Garwood, N. J 

Under the plan, all pupils are citizens of the 
Garwood School Community. the governing body 
of which is a Community Council. The Council 
consists of representatives from all home rooms 
ibove the fourth grade. The Councilmen, as well 
is a mavor, are elected annually at a regular elec 


‘Heiden v. City of Milwaukee, 275 N. W. 922, Wis 


5Driver v. Independent Si ro Dist f Stoux City, 27¢ 
N. W. 37, lowa 

©Emerson v. Board of Trustees of Paularino Sch Dist 
of Orange County, 73 P d 935, Calif. App 

State Tax Commission v. Board of Education of Holton 


73 P. 2d 49, Kans 


tion. From the personnel of the Council are se- 
lected commissioners who administer various de- 
partments of school control 

The pupils participate in such administrative 
functions as the planning of a recreational pro- 
gram, health control, building-and-grounds 1m- 
provement, safety control, and the promotion of 
welfare activities. A court of five students sits 
regularly to interpret and administer penalties for 
infractions of the laws enacted by the Council. 
The teacher acts as adviser and guide 

The activities engaged in by the pupils have 
resulted in considerable success. This type of or- 
ganization, its is believed, offers great hope for 
the future of democracy since the pupils are learn- 
ing through participation 

The plan has been conducted with the aid and 
encouragement of Mr. Robert R. Blunt, super- 
vising principal of the Garwood schools 


SCHOOL-ENGINEER-CUSTODIAN 
STAFF BANQUET 

\ banquet for the engineer-custodian staff of 
the public schools of Austin, Minn., was held re- 
cently in the dining room of the home-economics 
department 

The banquet which is an annual affair, was an 
vccasion for honoring Custodian William Hunger- 
ford, who has been in continuous service at the 
Franklin School for 23 years. and Otto T« llerud, 
construction engineer, who has served for 20 
vears. The dinner was prepared by a group Ol 
girls of the home-economics department, under 
the direction of two of the teachers 

Among those in attendance was Supt. S. T. 
Neveln, who gave a brief talk in which he 
thanked the staff for the way in which it had 
co-operated with the administration, the teach- 
‘rs, the parents, and the pupils 


4 The board of education of Cuyahoga Heights 
village, near Cleveland, Ohio, has awarded the 
contract for the construction of a high school 
building, to cost $400.000. Messrs. Fox & Duthie 
ire the architects 
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Gt 4 a STRONG, SCIENTIFIC, SANITARY 


Tue trim, neat design of the Heywood 
Sanitary Pedestal Desk actually promotes 

It leaves a larger 

floor area noticeable to the student and 
thus deters those minded to litter the class- 
room with paper, etc. The single pedestals 


make for easy ingress and egress, too. 

Available in either adjustable or non-ad- 
justable types, the Heywood Sanitary Ped- 
estal Unit is soundly and scientifically built 


to answer modern classroom needs. 

we tell you in detail about this and other 
practical designs of Heywood-Wakefield 
school furniture? 


Established 1826 











Teachers’ Galaries 


a aaa 


¢ West Haven, Conn. The board of education 
has voted to include funds in its budget for the 
return of the $100 increments to teachers. 

4 Johnston, R. I. The school board has raised 
the maximum salary of elementary teachers from 
$1,200 to $1,300 a year. The maximum for 
junior-high-school teachers was raised from $1,300 
to $1,500 a year. The beginning salaries for both 
groups of teachers will remain the same. 

4 Quincy, Mass. The school board has voted 
against salary-increases this year, except for the 
automatic increases of $100 per year which are 
guaranteed new teachers for the first few years 
of service 

¢ Superior, Wis. Teachers on the school staff 
were given 5 per cent restorations of salary, effec- 
tive on January 1, 1938. The increases in salary 
will create an additional cost to the schools of 
about $20,000 a year 

¢ Decatur, Ga. The school board has included 
In its 1938 budget an item for teachers’ salary in- 
creases. It is the purpose of the board to raise 
the salaries to the level of those in other school 
systems 

# State Supt. Thomas H. Harris, speaking re- 
cently before the Louisiana Parish School-Board 
Association, in New Orleans, recommended that 
in the future all public schools of the state adopt 
4 single-salary schedule not only for male and 
temale teachers but also for teachers in ele- 
mentary and high schools of the state. He sug- 
gested that no single class of teachers be favored 
'n salary schedules, but recommended that those 
teaching all the year or who perform special 
duties, be eligible to receive extra compensation. 
College credits and experience would be recog- 
ized in the arrangement of the salary schedule. 


May 
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4 Revision of teachers’ salary schedules in New 
Jersey has revived the question of the single- 
salary schedule. Mrs. Helen M. Manship, chair- 
man of the professional interests committee of the 
New Jersey Teachers’ Association, has made a 
study of the new type of schedules. Her findings, 
which appear in the Educational Review, official 
bulletin of the association, show that in fifteen 
New Jersey communities, the single-salary type of 
schedule may be found. 

Defining the single-salary schedule, Mrs. Man- 
ship explains: “A single-salary schedule is one 
which pays the same salary to teachers with equal 
training and experience regardless of whether 
they teach in elementary, junior, or senior high 
school. A salary schedule should offer a career in 
teaching in the elementary and high schools. 
Teachers should not have to shift from a position 
for which they are best suited in order to obtain 
a salary increase. In other words, a salary sched- 
ule should not deprive any field of its best teach- 
ers.” 

@ Minneapolis, Minn. Six per cent salary cuts 
for teachers and other school employees were or- 
dered by the board of education on January 29. 
The cuts will apply from February through June, 
but cuts for the balance of the year are to be 
deferred until the board has a more complete 
knowledge of the school finances for the year 
While full salaries were paid for January, reduc- 
tions in salary were found necessary because of 
a threatened deficit of $500,000. 


SALARIES IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
OF LEARNING 

An analysis of salaries received by more than 
25,000 full-time faculty members in 250 inst tu- 
tions of higher learning throughout the United 
States, has been made by Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, 
specialist in higher education in the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

The study shows that typical or median salaries 
of college deans vary from $3,125 to $5,625 in 
publicly controlled colleges, as compared with 
similar deans, who receive from $1,594 to $6,563 


in private inst.tutions. 

Professors’ salaries vary from a low median of 
$2,606 to a high median of $4,676 in different 
types of publicly controlled colleges and uni- 
versities, and from $1,662 to $5,733 in groups of 
privately controlled colleges and universities. 

The salaries of associate professors vary from 
$2,171 to $3,577 in publicly controlled institutions, 
and from $1,429 to $3,947 in privately controlled 
institutions. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4 Marriage of a teacher is not a cause for 
discharge under the teachers’ tenure law, enacted 
by the 1937 legislature, according to a recent 
ruling of Attorney General Orland S. Loomis 
of Wisconsin. 

The attorney general points out that the 
resignation of a married teacher cannot be forced 
by the subterfuge of an unreasonable salary re- 
duction. employed solely to achieve that end. The 
point is made that a tenure statute may not be 
circumvented by abolishing a position while con- 
tinuing the work. It was further pointed out 
that the courts have consistently held that a 
tenure teacher cannot be discharged because of 
marriage. 

4 A teacher judged incompetent in the day 
schools of New York City is not necessarily un- 
satisfactory in the evening schools, under a ruling 
of State Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves, at Albany, N. Y 

The decision was given in the case of a teacher, 
Julius Phillips, who had appealed to the state 
department from the local school board’s action 
in dismissing him as teacher of commercial sub- 
jects 

Dr. Graves, while upholding the charges against 
Mr. Phillips as a day teacher, pointed out that 
the board had erred in terminating his services 
in the evening high school, and ordered the board 
to reinstate him as an evening teacher. 

¢ Marriage for teachers in the Decatur, IIL, 
school system will mean cancellations of their con- 
tracts, the school board has announced. 
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School Building News 


PUBLIC-PROPERTY INSURANCE RATES 
IN NEW MEXICO NEED REDUCING 
Stock insurance companies have recently re- 

duced the premiums for fire insurance on certain 

classes of public buildings in New Mexico, ac- 
cording to Rupert F. Asplund, director of the 

State Taxpayers’ Association, Santa Fe. 

“In the opinion of state schoolmen, the reduc- 

tions came as a result of significant discoveries 

made by Irvin P. Murphy, member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the New Mexico Educa- 
tional Association, who has shown that the loss 
ratio on all forms of public property in New 

Mexico is 21.84 per cent over a period of twelve 

years. 

“Since only 5 per cent of the public property in 
New Mexico comes within the class which is 
eligible for reduced rates recently made effective, 
the value of the reduction,” Mr. Murphy asserts, 
“is practically worthless, and seems to be nothing 
more than a gesture to prevent the growing senti- 
ment toward better state regulation of rates.” 

Twenty-eight state institutions in New Mexico 
paid approximately $309,000 for property insur- 
ance premiums between 1926 and 1934 inclusive 
and received only $89.000 in loss payments, with 
a resultant loss ratio of 28.84 per cent. 

The 31 counties and 59 incorporated munici- 
palities experienced loss ratios of 11.63 per cent 
and 2.91 per cent respectively, from 1926 to 
1934, inclusive. 

Experience in the public schools of New Mexico 
approaches the average for all public property 
in the state with a loss ratio of 22.32 per cent 
from 1923 to 1934, inclusive, as compared with 
21.84 for all public property. 

The general belief that schools suffer a greater 
loss than any other form of public property can- 
not be justified upon the basis of experience in 
New Mexico for the period included in Mr. 
Murphy’s study. The ratio on _ public-school 
property has been less than 1 per cent more 
than public property as a whole, and school 
property has paid 61.25 per cent of the premium 
expenditure for all public property. 

The contrast between the premiums and losses 
on all classes of property in New Mexico for the 
period under consideration is shown in Table 1.' 

It would seem that the requirement of area has 
been met in Mr. Murphy’s study since the prop- 
erty considered herein is well scattered over the 
state. Since a five-year period is considered the 
minimum time over which a dependable loss ratio 
experience may be secured, it seems reasonable to 
consider that the twelve-year period included in 
this study meets the requirement of time. The vol- 
ume of business on public property considered in 
the study comnares favorably with the volume on 
similar property in those states which insure their 
own property, and in other states and in the 
United States, where data on public property are 
available. It may be assumed, therefore, that the 
volume has been sufficient if the loss ratio over 
the period of twelve years in the entire state has 
not exceeded the 52-per-cent standard. In other 
words. the evidence presented warrants the state- 
ment that the loss ratio for New Mexico as de- 


1Table from the October, 1937, New Mexico Business 
Review 


TABLE 1. Average Annual Premiums Paid and Average Annual Loss Payments Received by 
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termined herein is valid and reliable for practical 
purposes. 

On the basis of the data presented in Mr. 
Murphy’s study it is reasonable to conclude that 
the premiums on public property insurance in 
New Mexico have been too high. According to 
national standards, 52 per cent of the premium 
dollar should be allowed for losses; 3 per cent 
for conflagrations; 42.5 per cent for expenses, such 
as salaries, commissions, rents, taxes, and so on; 
and 2.5 per cent for profits. On the basis of these 
percentages, more than twice as much of the 
premium dollar paid for insurance on _ public 
property in New Mexico is being allowed for 
losses than is necessary to pay these losses, be- 
cause only 21.84 per cent of the premium dollar is 
actually returned to the insured. It seems possible, 
therefore, to make a saving of 27.66 per cent of 
the premium which is now being paid. Upon the 
basis of experience on public property from 1927 
to 1933, inclusive, which is a part of the period 
covered by the study, this would amount to a 
total saving of $245,267.41 or $35,038.20 annually. 


RECENT SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUC- 
TION IN KENTUCKY 

The b‘ennium which ended in June, 1937, 
witnessed the greatest amount of schoolhouse 
construction in Kentucky which has taken place 
in any two-year period in the history of the 
state. According to Mr. J. W. Brooker, director 
of the D'vision of School Buildings and Grounds 
for the State Department of Education, the total 
cost of new construction and improvements to 
existing buildings amounted to $12,000,000. This 
huge program included one-teacher schools in re- 
mote rural sections and large c'ty school projects, 
dated rural projects housing forty teachers and 
costing more than one third of a million dollars. 

The program was carried out w'th the co-opera- 
tion of the Public Work and Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. Of the total cost of new bu'ldings 
approximately $6,000,000 was furnished by the 
local school districts and the rema‘nder was pro- 
vided by the Federal Government. The local dis- 
trict’s share of the cost was provided through the 
issuance of bonds, special revenue bonds, holding 
company bonds, or by direct budgetary appro- 
priation. 

The building program upon which school d's- 
tricts of the state have been engaged has been a 
source of gratificat‘on. Recent school buildings 
in general meet all of the standards of criteria 
by which a good school bu'lding is judged, 
namely, safety, physical comfort. educational 
efficiency, and architectural beauty. Some children 
are still housed in bu‘ldings which are unsafe. in- 
sanitary, antiquated, or unsuitab'e for school 
purposes. Overcrowded conditions prevail in other 
schools. A study by school officials indicates that 
new school buildings totaling $20,000,000 in 
cost are still needed 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


¢ The Philadelphia, Pa., board of education has 
rearranged its executive setup and has placed in 
the hands of the superintendent of schools the 
duty of preparing schedules of requirements for 
needed school buildings and additions. In the 
past, this duty was in the hands of the super- 
intendent of school buildings who was a co-ordi- 
nate executive. 

Under the new arrangement. the work of the 
superintendent of buildings will be divided be- 
tween a chief of the Division of Architecture and 
Engineering and a chief of the Division of Plant 
Operation and Maintenance. These officials will 


the Four Divisions 


of Public Property in New Mexico from 1923 to 1934, Inclusive 


Total 
Property Years Premiums 
State Institutions 1926-1934 $ 308,871.95 
Counties 1927-1934 92,910.50 
Municipalities 1926-1934 83.982.24 
Public Schools 1923-1934 767,863.26 
Totals 1923-1934 $1,253,627.95 


Average Average 


Yearly Total Yearly Loss 
Premiums Losses Losses Ratios 
$ 34,319.10 $ 89.141.01 $ 9,904.55 .2886 

11,613.81 10,802.35 1,350.29 1163 

9,331.36 2,445.00 271.66 0291 

63 988.60 171,410.16 14,284.18 2232 
$104,468.99 $273,798.52 $22,816.54 .2184 
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be in the department of the secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the board of education and will 
report to the latter. 

Plans for new school buildings and for additions 
to existing buildings will be prepared under the 
direction of the chief of the Division of Archi- 
tecture and Engineering and will be submitted to 
the superintendent of schools for approval be- 
fore they may be laid before the Committee on 
Property for action. 

The newly adopted rules of the board require 
that before the approval of the superintendent of 
schools is given, a general report shall be sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Property. The secre- 
tary is required to prepare the plans and specifica- 
tions for the repair of buildings. He is to have 
supervision of the construction of all buildings 
and all additions, and all reports thereto, and is 
to be responsible for the condition and care of 
existing buildings and of all real estate which is 
the property of the school district. 

¢ Canton, N. C. The board of education has 
completed an addition to the Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue Building, which comprises classrooms, an of- 
fice for the principal, and an attractive audi- 
torium. With the new addition, the school now 
becomes a complete, standard elementary school, 
carrying work through the seventh grade. 

A material change in the offering at the Can- 
ton High School has been made by the addition 
of a Federal Trade School, which is housed in a 
new shop, constructed in the summer and fall. 
The school has added meta!werk to the voca- 
tional-training courses already offered, with the 
purpose of giving boys knowledge and skill in 
general metalwork that will make it possible for 
boys to adapt themselves to industry without be- 
ing too long in the apprentice group. The school 
accommodates 40 students, who are obtaining 
skill in project sketching, sheet-metal work, forg- 
ing, metal lathe work, and similar work of this 
type. Mr. F. D. Donovan is in charge of the new 
work. 

@ Richmond, Ind. The board of education has 
awarded the contracts for the construction of the 
senior high school, to cost $500,000. The building 
is a PWA project. 

¢ Northport, N. Y. Construction work has been 
started on two elementary-school buildings, each 
to cost $300,000, and to house a kindergarten and 
six grades. The buildings will be completed in 
September, 1938. 

¢ Elkton, Md. A school-building program is be- 
ing completed by the board of education. The 
program includes a colored elementary school at 
Port Deposit, which is being constructed at a cost 
of $27,000, of which $12,000 was furnished by a 
federal grant. Other projects in the program are 
a senior high school at Elkton, to cost $230,000, 
and an auditorium at the Calvert Consolidated 
School, to cost $21,000. 

¢ Galveston, Tex. The board of education has 
received bids for the construction of the east- 
end junior high school, to cost $480,000. A PWA 
erant of $224,000 has been obtained for the build- 
ing. 

4 Odessa, Tex. Bids have been received for the 
school-improvement program, to cost $225,000. 

¢ Dr. Lester K. Ade, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, in a recent 
report, points out that during the past score of 
years, approximately $400,000,000 has been spent 
in the construction of 8,500 school buildings m 
the state. 

This amount, he says, does not include $48,000,- 
000 spent during the past two or three years un 
der the Public Works Administration which pro- 
duced some 300 new buildings. At the opening 
of schools in September, 1937, 110,000 pupils in 
the state entered new school buildings. The new 
state authority act has provided $10,000.000 to be 
spent on improvements and reconditioning of 
buildings in eighteen state-owned institutions 
the state. 

¢ Detroit, Mich. Construction work has been 
started on the new high-school addition in Red- 
ford. The addition is part of a building project 
to cost over $3,000,000. 

4 Burkburnett, Tex. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $50,000, the proceeds to 
be used for building purposes. 
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BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Cc. L. LLOYD, Secretary 


Books are large items in 
school operating budg- 
ets. They loom even 
larger to pupils who 
must buy or rent them. 
In either case, money is 
saved by insisting that 
publishers supply well 
made books—books 
with durable covers of 
Binders Board, made 
according to Commercial 
Standard CS50-34. 
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Pension Facts for Teachers 

Ida E. Housman. 350 pp., $1.50, list. American 
Book Company, New York. 

The New Jersey Teachers’ Pension and Annuity 
Fund is one of the best in the country. New Jer- 
sey was the first state to face the problems of 
providing for the old age of its teachers. It 
learned by its mistakes. The present fund, based 
on sound actuarial principles, has even come 
through the depression with remarkable success 
and enjoys the distinction of being one of two 
sound pension funds out of one hundred and fifty 
which New Jersey maintains. 

Because of its excellence the New Jersey fund 
has always been of great interest to everyone con- 
cerned with teachers’ pensions. Here at last is a 
book which contains every important fact in both 
the history and the present setup of the fund. It 
takes its place as the latest, most complete, and 
highly accurate book on teachers’ pensions. While 
it deals specifically with New Jersey, much of its 
material bears just as directly on the problems of 
other states and other. pension systems 
_The author is a high-school teacher in the same 
city where Elizabeth A. Allen, first leader in the 
teacher-pension movement lived. Miss Housman 
has long carried on the Allen tradition, devoting 
much of her life to teacher welfare, especially the 
Pension and annuity-fund problems. She is the 
author of an earlier book and of numerous ar- 
ticles on the subject. 

In this volume she tells the story of the de 
velopment of pensions in New Jersey, explains the 
New Jersey law in great detail, gives selected 
opinions of attorney generals on controversial 
points, discusses pension legislation and social se- 
curity, and prints the text of the New Jersey law 
with explanatory notes on related legislation. Most 


»f the book is set up in question-and-answer form, 
since it was prepared especially for the use of 
New Jersey teachers 

It is perhaps carping criticism to wish that the 
question form had been deserted at times when it 
is not adapted to the material to be presented. 
Parts, both of the history and the explanation, 
would have fitted better into a narrative style 

That is an unimportant defect beside the wealth 
of data and comment which Miss Housman has 
gathered. The book takes its place instantly as a 
source book on the history of the pension move- 
ment. It contains every significant ruling of the 
attorney general, the important actions of the 
board of trustees of the fund over a period of 
nineteen years, and much data from the fund’s 
actuaries, all carefully noted and fitted into place. 

Since the book is primarily a reference work, 
the final test of its value is that of continuous 
use. For this the table of contents and the index 
are of major importance. The table of contents 
seems excellent; the index might have been more 
extensive than it is, set in larger type, and more 
carefully subdivided 

The book is must for everyone interested in 
teachers’ pensions. — Laurence B. Johnson 
The Administration of Personal Factors in 

Teacher Training 

By Fred W. Schellhammer. Paper, 32 pages. 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y 

While this study of the administration of per- 
sonal factors in teacher training is modestly 
termed “a preliminary report,” its content war 
rants careful consideration on the part of school 
authorities entrusted with the admission of stu- 
dents and with identification and elimination of 
those who are potentially unfit 

The study brings out the fact that it is illogical 
to set up standards for success within the teach- 
ing profession without setting up standards for 
entrance and continuance at the training schools 
for the profession. Uniform procedures capable 
of adaptation in the selection and study of per- 
sonnel by these institutions would clearly ob- 
viate the necessity for much of the weeding out 


that takes place after teachers have been en- 
gaged by school authorities. 

In a profession like teaching where there are 
sO many applicants, the training institution should 
as a matter of duty, limit the acceptance of stu- 
dents to those who show the greatest aptitude for 
the profession from the standpoint of personality, 
as well as knowledge and skills, and seek to 
develop these in the course of training. At 
present there is a wide variance in the qualifi- 
cations demanded by teachers’ colleges and there 
is need for definite standards governing those 
seeking entrance to such institutions. The study 
takes up such aspects of the problem as (1) 
factors which are bars to entrance; (2) analysis 
and study of positively valuable personal fac- 
tors of personality and of techniques used in 
evaluation bring forward the conclusion that 
certain techniques are more desirable than others 
in the measurement of the traits. The number of 
traits and the number of procedures advocated 
in their measurement may present the study of 
personality as a complex phenomenon, more com- 
plex, perhaps, than it really is. This complexity 
presents a surface appearance and indicates that 
at most, some ten techniques may be used for 
the study of all traits and that each technique 
is applicable to a definite number of traits. 

The main traits which the study found essential 
to teaching success may be briefly listed: 


1. Intelligence 

2. Good health 

3. Appearance: (a) freedom from abnormality, (5) phys- 
ical maturity, (c) proper dress, (d) proper use of cos 
metics. 

4. Speech 

5. Conduct: (a) poise, (b) freedom from mannerisms, 
(c) courtesy, (d) initiative, (¢) industry, (/) adaptability 
to situations, (¢) ability to plan and organize, (A) 
resourcefulness, (i) openmindedness, (j) sense of humor, 
(k) self-confidence, (1) modesty, (m) tact, (n) optimism, 
(o) strength of character and aggressiveness, (p) per- 
spective, (q) self-control, (r) independence, (s) prompt- 
ness, and (¢) reliability 

6. Habits: (a) smoking, (5) drinking, (c) sexual 
moralities 
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For MAXIMUM Classroom Service 
ALPHA Dustless Crayon 


The standard of excellence for 
60 years, Alpha Dustless Crayon 
now comes in a new, beautiful 
container. Holding 144 sticks of 
chalk . . . divided into 4 attrac- 
tive boxes of 36 sticks each, this 
new Alpha crayon container out- 
modes the old, tall, inconvenient, 
packed-with-sawdust box used in 
the past. 


..+ Less Breakage . . . Less 
Waste ... Easy Distribu- 
tion. Trial package of 36 
sticks sent for 25c to cover 
mailing and handling. 


No. 5 COSTELLO DOUBLE SEWED BLACKBOARD 
school blackboard 
eraser. High grade wool felts are doubly sewed to a 
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7. Culture: (a) school background, (6) desire for self 
improvement, (c) reading, (d) interest in e: racurricular 
activities, (e) hobbies 

8. Social qualities: (a) loyalty, (b) co-operation, (c) 
morality, (d) religion, (¢) adaptation to groups, (/) group 
activity, (g) leadership, (4) sociability, (i) alertness. 
Modern-School Arithmetic 

New edition; fifth grade. By John R. Clark, 
Arthur S. Otis, and Caroline Hatton. Cloth, 
256 pages. Price, 72 cents. The World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This edition has been completely revised to 
adapt it to the newest reallocation of topics in 
arithmetic, and to provide more significant ap- 
plications to child life. The tests for diagnosis 
and the remedial units have been enlarged. 
Elementary Practical Physics 

By Newton H. Black and Harvey N. Davis. 
Cloth, 720 pages. $2. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

A 1938 book by two well-known authors. The 
introduction takes note of the decline in popularity 
of physics as a high-school subject. This new text 
attempts to overcome the handicap by thor- 
oughly motivating the subject matter to offset 
its difficulty. 

Teaching helps consist of examples, questions 
and problems, summaries, reviews, and an abun 
dance of illustrations tied up directly with the 
text 


French Commercial 

Readings 

By Louis J. Fish and William B. Snow. Cloth, 
257 pages. Price, $1.20. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

These forty lessons provide the student with 
typical French and English letters for trans 
lation. Exercises for the composition of original 
letters are appended to each lesson. 

Jolly Number Tales 

By G. T. Buswell, W. A. Brown, Lenore John, 
and Marguerite Dolch. Book I, 207 pages, price, 
68 cents. Book II, 232 pages, price, 76 cents. Ginn 
& Company, Boston, Mass 


Correspondence and 





A delightful introduction to numbers and their 
use is provided in these readers for first and sec- 
ond grade. Children are led to enjoy stories with 
numerical situations, to think in terms of the 
pleasant use of numbers, and finally to do simple 
problems in addition and subtraction. In content, 
vocabulary, illustrations, and problems the ma- 
terial evidently has been subjected to the severe 
test of developing silent reading skills and of 
gradually providing the basic number facts. Skill 
in using numbers and of thinking in numerical 
terms in the ordinary situations of child life is 
the final outcome sought. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Motor Skills in Basketball 

By Glenn W. Howard, Ph.D. Cloth, 115 pages. Price 
$1.60. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, New York, N. Y 

The evidence presented in this study shows that the 
achievements of players in the game of basketball can be 
measured objectively. Means of testing and scoring these 
achievements are described. 

The study, which was made as a doctoral thesis, is in- 
tended particularly for teachers of physical education and 
for research workers engaged in the preparation of tests 
for physical education 
Comparative Tax Rates of 279 Cities for 1937 

By Rosina Mohaupt. Paper, 15 pages. National Muni 
cipal Review, New York, N. Y 

A compilation of the assessed value of property, tax 
rates, ratio of assessed value to true value, and adjusted 
rate. Important for all school boards 
Part-Time Farming in the United States 

By Warder B. Jenkins and Hilton E. Robison. Paper, 
205 pages. Price, 50 cents. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C 

This census study indicates that in 1935, about 30.5 
per cent of all farm operators had some occupation for 
pay in addition to managing their farms. More than 
two million men were required to find work for shorter or 
longer periods annually, either in self-employment in a 
business or a profession or in labor for some employer, in 
order to round out a living income. While the figures 
coliected permit of varied interpretation, about 70 per 
cent of all farm operators had no outside income, from 
14 to 19 per cent had a secondary outside income, and 
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KIMBALL BUILT 


WN :{e) VN fe) SAA Ol@ Vile) NV, 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 





The Kimball line of laboratory 
and vocational furniture has been 
designed to meet the needs of 
schools for efficient, economical 
and dependable equipment. 


Installations in schools through- 
out the country attest to the ex- 
tra value in Kimball products. 
KIMBALL Engineers can _ help 
you solve your laboratory prob- 
lems. Check your needs in our 
comprehensive catalog and ask 
to have our Engineers call. 


Write and ask for a copy of our 
completely illustrated catalog. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. "ts; 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 


306 South Wabash Avenue 


A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 
New York Sales Offices 
105 W. 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago, Ill. 


New England States Sales Office 
716 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


11 to 16 per cent were dependent on outside labor for 
their main income. It would seem that the study de- 
serves careful analysis by state departments of education 
and by county school authorities. Approaches to the solu- 
tion of typical school-administrative problems, particularly 
the organization of attendance and administrative dis- 
tricts, local finance and state aid, the vocational offerings 
of high schools, etc., can hardly be made without con- 
sideration of the fundamental social and economic facts 
found in this survey. The environs of large cities, the 
counties with submarginal lands, areas where mining and 
other special forms of industry are found —all have 
special problems for education arising out of the double 
occupational interests of the people 

Variability in Results From New-Type Achievement 

Tests 

By Earl V. Pullias. Paper, 100 pages. Price, $1. Duke 
University Press, Durham, N. C 

This study shows (a) that there are enormous differ- 
ences in usefulness and dependability of teacher-made 
objective tests, and (6) that the disparity between some 
of the most popular standardized tests intended to meas- 
ure achievement in a given field is so great as to throw 
doubt upon their ultimate utility. The study suggests 
that the personal element cannot be eliminated from ob- 
jective tests and testing even though opinion is removed 
from scoring. The tester who uses objective tests must 
make allowances for all the factors in a situation, par- 
ticularly for the limitation’ of the objective measures, and 
apply other judgment and common sense. There appears to 
be no short cut in finding or using measuring instruments 
for the social sciences, and it will be well to hold in 
check enthusiasms for objective educational tests as well 
as condemnation for the older examinations and teachers’ 
judgments. 

From Little Acorns and Other Plays 

By Jewell Joy Bader and Maurice M. Korn. Cloth, 
159 pages. Price, $1. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 
ii} 

Planned for the middle grades. 
Supplementary-Reading Booklets 

By Nila B. Smith and others. Paper, 16 pages each, 
illustrated. 12 cents each. Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

These booklets based upon two readers In City and 
Country and At Home and Away, are all well-worked-out 
lessons in reading. All new words are illustrated by pi! 
tures. The stories are of the child-interest type dealing 
with birds, animals, occupations, and play. 
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“DESKOR” 


SOLVES ANOTHER 
DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


The following excerpts are quoted from a 
recent letter written by one superintendent 


to another: 


ia) 


. we constructed an addition to a six- 
room elementary school .. . this addition 
containing three classrooms; two placed 
end to end and the third across the end of 
one of the other two to make somewhat 
of a ‘T’ shaped addition. The third room, 
or head of the ‘T’, was elevated above the 
floor level of the other two rooms, and a 
movable partition installed so that this 
third room might act as a stage, while the 
other two rooms arranged end to end and 
separated by a folding partition would serve 
as the auditorium. We fitted the room next 
to the stage with Deskor Chairs, and the 
room farthest from the stage with folding 
tables and primary chairs. This gives us 
then three classrooms, separated by folding 
partitions. By opening these partitions, the 
three classrooms become a stage and an 


auditorium. 


“We have found the Deskor Chairs very 
satisfactory for the situation we have. They 
can very easily be converted from desks to 
chairs; make excellent auditorium chairs. 
.. . For anyone having a problem requir- 
ing a similar solution, I know of no more 
satisfactory or efficient arrangement than 


the use of these convertible units.” 


Let us help to analyze your school problem 
and assist in its solution with Deskor Chair 
Convertible Units. Soundproof folding walls 
in combination with Deskor aid in economy 


and efficiency. 


CHAIR SALES CORPORATION 
WINTHROP BUILDING 


Boston Massachusetts 


BURTON E. NELSON 


President, The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 


“FURTHERING 
EDUCATIONAL 
AIMS of other departments 


\ EACHING printing serves 
the double purpose of com- 
plete practical applications 
of basic printing functions and 
co-ordination with all other sub- 
jects. The Graphic Arts become 
especially valuable in furthering 
educational aims of other de- 
partments of the school.” 


This statement from the head of 
a teacher-training institution for 
the Graphic Arts and Vocational 
Education points the import- 
ance to every school of a print- 
ing department...the fusing sub- 
stance that welds other school 
department-links into a com- 
plete educational chain. The 
booklet “Why Teach Printing?” 
has been espe- 
cially prepared 
for the educator, 
a copy of which 
you may now 
obtain without 





any obligation. 


Why not write for it today? 


American Type Founders 


Department of Education 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Types used: Empire, Bernhard Gothics, Stymies, News Gothic Cond. 
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types of floors. 
and moisture. 


quirement. 
» * a * 


Write or wire the Hillyard Co. for a FREE Demon- 
stration of the “STEEL-TONIAN”. 
Hillyard Service man in your community, his recom- 
mendations and advice . . . yours for the asking. 


HILLWARD SALES CQO. 


.. ST. JOSEPH, MoO. ... 


++ DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.. 
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MODERN Mainlonance, 


ODERN Floors demand modern methods of 

maintenance. Hillyards have developed a ma- 
chine ... The “STEEL-TONIAN” that provides a 
practical, economical way to clean and polish many 
Burnishing the floor seals out dirt 
Produces a smooth, non-slippery 
surface which requires no scrubbing or mopping. 


Hillyard’s TIME TESTED Maintenance Products; 
Floor Seals, Finishes, Waxes, Cleaners. Once used 
always used. Special Gym Finish meets every re- 


There is a 


SEND FOR 
LITERATURE 
ON THE 


“STEEL-TONIAN” 
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Sturdily built, 
frame made en- 
tirely of electri- 
cally welded 
steel. The only 
machine with 
built in dust 
collector. Steel 
wool furnished 
in reels of long 
strand ribbon, 
no drums to buy 
or replace. 








AER ct AR ER Ee 


Personal News of School 
Officials 
ee 


@ Mr. J. G. Denuarpt has been elected president of 
the board of education at Bowling Green, Ky. Wyatt W. 
WILiiaMs was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

@ Dr. Danret Watpo Fenton, secretary of the board 
of education of: Reading, Mich., for twenty-five years, 
died at his home on January 7, at the age of 89. Dr. 
Fenton was a Fellow of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and President-Emeritus of the Hillsdale County Medi- 
cal Society. 

@ Dr. C. J. Bowman, formerly principal of the Buchtel 
School, Akron, Ohio, has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent in charge of business affairs. He succeeds M. M 
Konarski. 

@ Mr. Water Wiison has been appointed clerk of the 
board of education at El Reno, Okla. Mr. Wilson will also 
serve as secretary to Superintendent Paul Taylor. 

@ Mr. E. J. Lancuurst has been re-elected president 
of the board of education at Willard, Ohio 

@ Mr. DeVere F. Grappy has been elected president of 
the school board at Leetonia, Ohio. 

@ Mr. Joun J. Watsu has been re-elected president of 
the board of education at Waterbury, Conn 

@ Cuartes M. Davies, president of the Cincinnati board 
of education, and Dr. James G. Heiter, a board member, 
were honored with a public dinner on February 1, in the 
Masonic Temple. The entire community was represented 
at the dinner. 

@ Mr. G. W. Snort has been elected secretary of the 
school board at Marshalltown, lowa 

@ Mrs. Crara Puitiips, a widow with a child in each 
of the nine grades of Florence Township grammar school 
Florence, N. J., has become a candidate for membership 
on the board of education. Mrs. Phillips seeks election 
to one of the three vacancies on the board. The election 
will be held next month 

@ The board of education of Dublin, Ga., has elected 
Georce T. Morris as president; A. J. HarGrove as secre- 
tary; and S. M. Atsup as treasurer. 

@ Maurice E. Miter has been elected president of the 
board of education at Addison, N. Y 

@ Cuartes A. Campnsect has been elected president of 


@ Mr. Frep A. Souper has been re-elected as president 
of the Jefferson Township board at Gahanna, Ohio 

@ Mr. Cuartes F. Sree has been elected secretary of 
the school board of South Sioux City, Iowa. He succeeds 
Charles Lammert. 

@ Mr. T. Hicks Fort has been re-elected as president 
of the school board of Columbus, Ga. 

@ Dr. W. H. Perxrnson has been elected as president 
of the school board at Marietta, Ga. 

@ The board of education of Woodbury, N. J., has 
reorganized with the re-election of Dr. Etwoop E. Downs 
as president; Mr. Harotp K. Bunp as vice-president; and 
Mr. Water B. Woo.tey as secretary. Mr. Joun B 
Wick has taken his place as a new member of the board. 

@ The board of education of LaCrosse, Wis., has re 
organized with the re-election of Wittt1am L. RosstTer 
as president, and Mrs. Grorce Lueck as vice-president. 

@ The board of education of Brockton, Mass., has re 
organized with the re-election of C. “Harotp Porter as 
president, and Miss Assre O. DeLano as secretary. Drs 
Weston and CuisHotm are the new members of the 
board. 

@ Mr. Artuur O. Burgue has been elected president of 
the board of education at Nashua, N. H 

@ Cor. T. R. SHarpe has been elected chairman of the 
Toombs County board of education at Lyons, Ga 

@ Dr. RaymMonp FeEssenpen has been elected president 
of the school board at Athol, Mass 

@ Mr. Louis Mrraciia has been re-elected as president 
of the school board at Irvington, N. J 

@ The board of education at Bellevue, Ohio, has re 
organized with the election of Dr. H. K. SHUMAKER as 
president; Mr. W. C. Henry as vice-president; Muss 
Arma Spayp as secretary; and Miss HeLten Ever as 
assistant secretary. 

@ Mr. Rospert C. Moore, for twenty-three years execu- 
tive secretary of the Illinois Education Association is 
retiring from office on June 30. During Mr. Moore’s period 
of service, the membership has reached forty-four thou 
sand, a permanent staff has been organized, and a two 
story building erected. 

@ Mr. VeRNARD ANDERSON has been elected president of 
the board of education at Provo, Utah. Mr. J. Frep 
FECHSER was named clerk-treasurer 

@ Mr. F.: G. Tuomas has been elected president of the 
school board at Decatur, Ga. 

@ Mr. T. Jewett Cuestey has been elected president of 
the school board at Dover, N. H 

@ Henry L. Parne has been elected president of the 
school board at Mansfield, Mass. 


@ J. W. Tison has been elected president of the Grant 
parish school board at Colfax, La 
@ Atspert Parker has been elected president of the 
school board at Madison, S. Dak 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

March 4-5. American Association of Junior Colleges, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. D. S. Campbell, Nashville, Tenn 
secretary. 

March 11-12. Annual Junior High School Conference, 
at New York City. M. S. Hammond, New York, secretary. 

March 16-19. Public-School Business Officials of Calli- 
fornia, at Riverside. William Cox, Alameda, secretary. 

March 20-22. South Carolina Education Association, at 
Columbia. J. P. Coates, Columbia, secretary. 

March 24-26. Florida Education Association, at Tampa. 
J. S. Rickards, Tallahassee, secretary. 

March 30 to April 2. Schoolmen’s Week at University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. L. A. King, Philadelphia 
secretary 

April 4-8. Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, at Spokane, Wash. R. P. Ensign, New 
York, secretary 

April 6-9. North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, at Chicago, Ill. A. W. Clevenger. 
Urbana, secretary. 

April 13-15. Kentucky Education Association, at Louis 
ville. W. P. King, Louisville, secretary 

April 13-15. Mississippi Education Association, at Jack- 
son. W. N Taylor, Jackson, sec retary. 

April 13-16. Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
at Philadelphia, Pa. H. I. Good, Buffalo, N. Y., secretary 

April 14-16. Tennessee Teachers’ Association, at Nasb- 
ville. A. L. Rankin, Chattanooga, secretary 

April 14-16. Georgia Education Association, at Atlanta. 
R. L. Ramsey, Atlanta, secretary. 

April 19. North Carolina School-Board Association, 4 
Chapel Hill. G. B. Phillips, Chapel Hill, secretary 

{pril 20-23. American Association for Health and Phy 
ical Education, at Atlanta, Ga. E. D. Mitchell, Ams 
Arbor, Mich., secretary. 

April 21-23. Wisconsin Association of School Boards, 
at Milwaukee. Mrs. Letha Bennerman, Wausau, secretary. 

April 22-23. Wisconsin City Superintendents’ Associa 
tion, at Milwaukee. R. J. McMahon, Oshkosh, secretary: 

ipril 25-28. Association for Childhood Education, # 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mary E. Leeper, Washington, D. c 
secretary. 

April 28-30. Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, at An® 
Arbor. H. A. Tape, Ypsilanti, secretary. 
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WISE PURCHASERS 
BUYING THEIR... 


Equipment from Beckley-Cardy is a phrase that offers assurance of satis- 
faction. It means that Beckley-Cardy products can be relied upon for 
durability and wear; that they are “correct” by educational standards; and 
that they offer one hundred cents value for every dollar invested. 


FURNITU RE All standard types of seating in steel and wood, used 


the country over by thousands of schools. Correct 
posture, adjustability, sturdy construction, durable finish, and handsome 
appearance are all combined in the Beckley-Cardy line. Send for special 
catalog No. 16A. ; : 


SHADES All types available, including Venetian Blinds. Especially 
noteworthy are SIGHT-SAVER Double Roller Shades 
offering better light control. Shades in various fabrics and sizes—double 
and single roller—also darkening shades. Send for special catalog. No. 61A. 





SLATOPLATE, SLATE- 


BLACKBOARDS Leading brands 
ROCK SLATEBESTOS— with either black, 


brown, or green writing surfaces. Also the finest quality Franklin Tunnel 
clear, black slate. Send for special catalog No. 57A. 


ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT 


a most comprehensive line of teachers’ desks, office desks, chairs, tables, 
iling — folding chairs, opera chairs, laboratory, library, voca- 
tional, an primary furniture in the school equipment industry. What- 


ever the need, Beckley-Cardy can supply it. 
from 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


1638 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 
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® MARKS THE SPOT — 
Where you'll find the Seating that 


best suits your needs— at prices 


which represent sound economy. 


Whatever your seating requirements may be, whether for classroom, 
auditorium or kindergarten, you'll find a wide selectivity of the finest, 
most highly developed equipment in the new IRWIN catalog—seat- 
ing that incorporates the experience of more than thirty years of 
specialized manufacture—economically priced because of modern 
large scale production methods. Write for your free copy today! 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


New York Office 
381 Fourth Ave. 


ARE (THE BEST CHA 
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LKS FOR 
103 YEARS/ 


There's a longer lasting, more eco- 
nomical “OLD FAITHFUL chalk 
in every price bracket -- each out- 
standing in its class -- stronger, 
more durable, finer textured. Speci- 
fy OLD FAITHFUL chalks in any 
brand for highest quality and true 
economy. 
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Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 





Library Charging Desk 
No. BL-115 


Drawing Table No. BL-94 





Ever-Hold Auto- 
matic Ajustable 
Stool No. E-1824 
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Remember! KEWAUNEE 


Furniture gives you 7 Advantages 


... Yet the price is not High! 


The more you know about Kewaunee Furniture, the more you'll realize its superi- 


ority. Even a casual investigation will prove to you that Kewaunee Furniture gives 


the utmost in efficiency, service and value. Besides all this, it will also provide extra 


years of service, plus these seven advantages: 


e Every 


schools by 





Drawing Table 
No. L-2028 


can afford. 


Domestic Science Table No. K-1776 


convenience is at hand e No one is crowded e In- 
structors' have better control e Students are able to concentrate 
better « Demonstrations are easier to present e Instructors’ direc- 
tions are easier 
inspired to their best efforts. 


SEND FOR KEWAUNEE PRICES 


Kewaunee has made this better equipment available to all 
efficient 
for specifications and prices on furniture your school needs. Learn 
how your school can have this finer furniture at 


SMeummilee 


LABORATORY 


to follow e Both instructor and students are 


production under ideal conditions. Write 


prices you 


Cor 


FURNITURE EXPERTS 
C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 940 Maple Ave., Evanston, III. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





—_ 
News of Superintend ents 


a aaa 


@ Supt. G. H. Sansperc, of Rochester, Minn., has been 
re-elected for his fourteenth year. 

@ Mr. Joserpn R. Garpner, of Valley Stream, N. Y., 
has been elected as the first superintendent of School Dist. 
No. 1, Eastchester, N. Y. 

@ Dr. Jeremian Ruopes, a former assistant state super- 
intendent of Texas, and former superintendent of schools 
at San Antonio, died on January 6, at the age of 76. 

@ Mr. M. P. Baker has been named to serve as acting 
superintendent at Corpus Christi, Tex. He succeeds E. H. 
Hereford, who resigned because of ill health. 

@ Mr. Mitton E. Coe has taken up his work as super- 
intendent of schools at Lebanon, Oreg. 

@ Mr. R. B. Fisner, of Pampa, Tex., has assumed the 
duties of superintendent of schools at Corpus Christi. 

@ Supt. S. M. Lecer, of Burchard, Nebr., has been re- 
elected for another year 

@ Supt. Leon M. Farrin, of Woonsocket, R. I., has 
been re-elected for another year 

@A. B. Newert, of Grand Island, Nebr., has been 
elected president of the Nebraska Association of School 
Boards and Executives. 

@ Supt. Monroe Merton, of Normal, Ill., has been 
appointed chairman of a committee of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association to obtain delegates to the 
assembly of the association. 

@ Supt. H. W. Stirtwe tt, of Texarkana, Tex. 
re-elected for a five-year term. 

@ Mr. Lester Witcox has been appointed Assistant 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Oregon. He 
was formerly superintendent of 
Oregon. 

@ Mr. Epwarp Manpet, associate superintendent of 
schools of New York City, recently celebrated his fiftieth 
year of service in the schools 

@ Georce A. Mrrick, former assistant superintendent of 
schools of Indianapolis, Ind., died at his home in Brook- 
line, Mass., on January 21. Mr. Mirick was connected 
with the Indianapolis schools from 1907 to 1912, and was 
at one time assistant state commissioner of schools in 
charge of elementary education. 

@ Mr. Joseru A. Leonarp has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Old Town, Me. He will succeed Willard 
O. Chase, who is retiring from schoolwork on June 1 

@ The school board of Portsmouth, N. H., has voted to 


legislative 


has been 


schools at Lebanon, 


name the new junior-high school gymnasium the Brackett 
gymnasium, in memory of Ratpu D. Brackett, who died 
recently. Mr. Brackett was physical director of the schools 
and coach of the high school. 

@ Dr. Puiip Fark, acting superintendent of schools of 
Madison, Wis., on February 1, took over the duties of 
superintendent of schools at Waukesha, Wis. Mr. Falk 
succeeds G. O. Banting, who is retiring from schoolwork 
after eighteen years as head of the city school system. 
Mr. Banting has completed fifty years in the school field, 
44 years of which were spent as superintendent in various 
communities of the state. 

@ Dr. Joun H. Fintey, editor of the New York Times, 
has been appointed director of the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans at New York University. Dr. Finley was com- 
missioner of Education of the State of New York and 
President of the University of the State of New York from 
1913 to 1921 
@ COMMISSIONER OF EpucATION FRANK P. Graves of 
New York State, has been given the decoration of Officer 
of the Legion of Honor in recognition of his educational 
services and his interest in the study of French. Dr 
Graves was previously decorated by Belgium as Knight of 
the Crown. 

@ Mr. Cuartes H. Osye has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Akron, S. Dak. 

@ Supt. M. C. Munson, of Preston, Minn., has been 
re-elected for his eighth term. 

@ L. C. Jounson, of Winterset, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Grant, Iowa 

@ Mrs. Mary C. C. Braprorp, former president of the 
National Education Association, and a well-known school 
official in Colorado, died on January 15. Mrs. Bradford 
was state superintendent of public instruction in Colorado 
from 1913 to 1919. Until recently she had been active in 
educational and civic affairs. 

@ Mr. CHauncey WAYLAND SMITH, state superintendent 
of public instruction of Nevada, died recently 

@ Mr. C. E. Hacre has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Biwabik, Minn., to succeed the late F. C. 
Schwartz. He was formerly at Aurora, Minn 

@ Supt. M. N. Burcer, of Harrisville, Mich., 
re-elected for a two-year term 

@ Sypr. K. R: Patterson, of Mayfield, Ky., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

@ Mr. WiitmMm B 
tendent of schools at 
honored at a dinner, given by the local teachers’ associa- 
tion. The dinner was attended by 185 employees of the 
school system. Guests included the mayor, former mayor, 
and members of the board of education. 
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@ Dr. Joun S. Roperts, head of the New York City 
high-school division, died at his home on February 1, after 
a year’s illness. Dr. Roberts, who was at one time admin- 
istrative assistant to former superintendent O’Shea, be- 
came a district superintendent in 1913, and a few years 
later was assigned to the supervision of junior high schools. 
He worked in the school offices from 1924 to 1934, when 
he was promoted to the board of superintendents. 

@ Dr. Geratp D. Wuitney has been appointed associate 
superintendent of schools in Pittsburgh, Pa., to succeed 
the late Dr. Charles R. Foster. Dr. Whitney is a graduate 
of the Kalamazoo Normal School, Michigan, the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and obtained his master of arts 
degree from Columbia Teachers College in 1926. Since 
1935 he had been Deputy State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Harrisburg. 

@ Mr. Wittiam H. Lemme, of Quincy, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Highland Park,, Mich. 
The election becomes effective July 1. Mr. Lemmel holds 
a master of arts degree from the University of Iowa, and 
studied for two years at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has been superintendent of schools at Quincy 
for two years, and before that was president of Flat River 
Junior College in Missouri 

@ Mr. T. C. Arnett, of Lynn Grove, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of the Calloway County schools. 

@ Mr. Artuur Bowie, a former school principal, has 
been elected assistant superintendent of schools of New 
York City. Mr. Bowie has been connected with the New 
York schools since 1910, and had been principal at his 
present school since 1928 

@ Mr. M. L. CuretsteNnsen, formerly principal of the 
high school at Belden, Nebr., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schoals. He succeeds C. A. Weddel, who has 
accepted another position 

@ Supt. G. R. Boptey, of Fulton, N. Y., is serving his 
sixteenth year as head of the public-school system. 

@ Mr. L. C. Jounson, of Winterset, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Grant. He succeeds 
W. H. Hill. 

@ Mr. Rosert G. Huey, of Flemingsburg, Ky., has beea 
elected superintendent of schools at Paintsville. He suc 
ceeds Arville Wheeler 

@ Mr. Ermer C. Jerman, former city superintendent of 
schools at Greensburg, Ind., was the recipient of an award 
on February 4, at the annual banquet of the Indiana Tow® 
and City Superintendents’ Association. 

@ Supt. J. S. Brown, of Ludlow, Ky., 
elected for his fifth consecutive term 

@ Supt. J. L. Fortney, of Griffin, Ga., 
elected for another 
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Now that You’re Back From the Convention 


Compare PEABODY SEATS with Others You Saw! 


In Your Own Office — Away from Hurried 
Appointments, You Can See for Yourself Why 
PEABODY SEATS Meet Your Seating Needs Best 


A new Peabody Seating Catalog is fresh 
from the press. In it you will find page 
after page of modern seating to fit every 
school requirement. You will find every 
seat illustrated and fully explained in 
plain, concise language. In this valuable 
guide to better seating you will learn why 
Peabody Seats last longer—why they are 
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No. 260 Steel Movable Desk 





leaders in design and leaders in values. 


Regardless of the seating needs your 
school may have, you will find the most 
practical and the finest constructed seat 
for your purpose in the Peabody Catalog. 
Have all this 
valuable information at your finger tips. 
Learn about our Free Engineering Service. 


Write for a copy today. 


Dept. 1, North Manchester, Ind. 






Separate Desk 
and Chair 
No. 302 





No. 220 Recitation Chair 
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School Board Conventions 





NEBRASKA SCHOOL BOARDS DISCUSS 
NEW LEGISLATION AND FINANCES 
At the two-day convention of the Association 

of Nebraska School Boards and Executives, held 

at Norfolk, January 18 and 19, a variety of 
topics were discussed, including new legislation, 
finances, janitor training, and character education. 

Supt. J. E. Shedd, of McCook, speaking at the 
opening session on Tuesday morning, said that 
boys and girls should be encouraged to stay in 
school as long as possible. He pointed out that 
youth must be kept busy and must be taught to 
assume responsibility. 

Dr. K. O. Broady, who spoke on the subject, 
“Can the District Send the Janitor to School,” 
emphasized the value to the school district of a 
trained janitor, one who knows how to operate 
a heating plant with economy and who knows 
how to keep a school building in a healthful 
condition 

Mr. W. T. Poucher, Tekamah, who talked on 
“Educational Needs of the Children in Rural 
Schools,” emphasized that rural schools must train 
boys and girls so that they will be ready for high 
school without having to face a gap. 

Speakers at the afternoon session were W. A. 
Rosene, who talked on “New Legislation and Its 
Effects”; Supt. H. W. Anderson, Omaha, whose 
topic was “Financial Economies Through Im- 
Proved Business Administration.” 

Supt. J. A. True, Council Bluffs, speaking at 
the evening session, took for his subject, “Does 
Education Insure Democracy ?” 

_ Dr. J. T. Anderson, of Wayne College, speak- 

Ing at the Wednesday morning session, declared 

that school boards should be more concerned 

about a teacher’s ability to know and understand 
youth when employing a teacher than about the 








salary he or she is to receive. Supt. J. A. True, of 
Council Bluffs, talked on the subject, “Who is 
Responsible for a Community Educational 
Program ?” 

The meeting closed with an address by Gover- 
nor Roy I. Cochran, of Lincoln, and the presenta- 
tion of the reports of the committees. The asso- 
ciation elected the following officers for the next 
year: 

President, A. B. Newell, Grand Island; vice- 
president, Mrs. C. D. Callawell, Fairbury; sec- 
retary, C. J. Overing, Red Cloud. 


SCHOOL FINANCE AND TEACHER 
TENURE DISCUSSED BY LOUISIANA 
SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS 


Functions of parish school-board members in 
the educational development of Louisiana was a 
topic for discussion at the first annual conven- 
tion of the board members of Louisiana, held at 
New Orleans, January 20 to 22. Several hundred 
persons were in attendance at the meeting, the 
first of its kind to be held in Louisiana. 

At the first session the subject was “Edu- 
cational Development in Louisiana.” The speakers 
were R. Lee Hawkins, St. Landry parish; L. P. 
Roy, Jr., Avoyelles parish; E. L. Theriot, Terre- 
bone parish; and Thomas Henderson, Claiborne 
parish. 

At the second session on “Duties, Responsibili- 
ties, and Authority of Parish School Boards,” 
the speakers were John Dale, Concordia parish; 
Floyd Hamilton, Lake Charles; J. D. Cooper, 
Natchitoches parish; and J. E. Verret, Iberia 
parish. 

“Transportation of School Children” was the 
subject at the final session, when Dr. George P. 
Meade, St. James parish, C. T. Bienvenu, St. 
Martin parish, A. L. Smith, Winn parish, and Dr. 
F. Q. Brinley, DeSoto parish were the speakers. 

“Financing of Public Schools” was another topic 
for discussion at the meeting. The speakers were 
Lee Judice, Lafayette parish, H. H. Holloway, 
Tangipahoa parish, and J. T. Hardtner of LaSalle 


parish. Mr. Judice urged that financing of the 
future should be done without further imposition 
on the property holder. He suggested a direct 
federal tax on corporations doing an interstate 
business, the money thus derived to be turned 
over to the public schools of the nation and 
apportioned to each state and by the state dis- 
tributed among the local school boards. 

Mr. Holloway urged that financing of public 
schools is no longer a local problem, and held that 
the Federal Government should take some part 
in it. He stressed the need of better Negro edu- 
cation. 

Mr. J. T. Hardtner, in speaking, said that the 
Federal Government is responsible for a portion 
at least of the expense of financing the public 
schools. He held that Congress should take a big 
part and suggested a Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the cabinet. 

Mr. J. D. Cooper, Natchitoches, speaking at 
the second day’s session, urged the members to 
leave politics out of the board room. He said: 
“Don’t insist on placing people just because they 
are your friends. Elect a good superintendent, 
then leave him alone.” 

Mr. L. P. Roy, Jr., Marksville, said that agri- 
culture is the basic industry of the state and that 
in Avoyelles parish all boys receive scientific 
training in agriculture. Judge John Dale, Vidalia, 
said that in his district the board members try 
to have as little friction as possible. 

Mr. Floyd Hamilton, Lake Charles, pointed 
out that the present-day school system has been 
evolved after 300 years of development, and that 
the present-day school board is an outgrowth 
of the town meetings of colonial times. School 
boards, he said, should be fair and honest in all 
their official acts. 

J. E. Verret, New Iberia, said that school boards 
are part and parcel of the “greatest institution 
on earth.” He urged board members to cast aside 
personal differences at meetings for the good of 
the school children 
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—=Peterson= 


Laboratory and Library 


Furniture 





Peterson furniture is designed and manufactured to 
meet the educational and service requirements of 
schools. Forty-five years of experience qualifies and 
ensures most successful accomplishment for the 
design and construction of furniture for the school 
laboratories, libraries and shops. 


Copies of catalog No. 20 gladly sent on request to 





Sight - Saving 
Window Shades 


The Draper Style V Double 
Roller Shade allows the full 
benefit of valuable sight-saving 
light ... Top Window light! 
Rolled up or down, it shuts out 
excessive glare ... makes day- 
light possible through the en- 
tire window. Its operation is 
simple, quiet, hygienic. 





Its high-grade construction 
is sound economy. Repairs, up- 
keep and depreciation are 
minimized. It’s completely and 
easily demountable, from the 
Draper Pulley Bracket, and has special 
fixtures fot attaching the V Light Shield 
to either wood or steel frame windows. 


Write for catalog showing correct installa- 
tion on all window types. Address Dept. AA. 


Double Roller Shade 
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Special 
Fixtures for 
All Steel 
Window 


superintendents of schools, school business managers 


and school-house architects. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CoO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives conveniently located to serve you. 











parishes were given by R. Lee Hawkins, president 
of the St. Landry parish school board; E. L. 
Theriot, Terrebonne parish; L. W. Ferguson, Clai- 
borne parish. 

Politics never enter into the hiring of a school 
teacher, said Isaac S. Heller, member of the 
Orleans parish school board, speaking at the 
afternoon session. “We have a policy to make no 
future promises and to leave the hiring of teachers 
to the school superintendent. Our teachers are 
chosen from an eligible normal school list and 
no preference is shown.” 

Mr. Fred Thatcher, West Monroe, told the 
delegates that the success or failure of the teach- 
er-tenure act rests with the teactiers. He said: 
“If the teachers obey the spirit of the bill it will 
be a success. If not, it will die.” 

W. W. Durden, Ruston, member of the Lincoln 
parish school board, discussed “The Selection 
of Supervisors, Principals, Teachers, Janitors, and 
Transfer Drivers.” 

Dr. George P. Meade, Lutcher, president of 
St. James parish school board, emphasized that 
“privately owned school busses are on their way 
out.” C. T. Bienvenu, St. Martinsville, said that 
busses in St. Martin parish are painted a bright 
red to distinguish them. Dr. F. O. Brinkley, Mans- 
field, said all bus drivers should be examined 
for vision, hearing, blood pressure, use of alcohol, 
and for moral character. A. L. Smith, Winnfield, 
president of the Winn parish board, advocated 
the use of properly heated and ventilated busses. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, L. P. Roy, Jr., Marksville. 

Vice-president, C. W. Thompson, Doyline. 

Secretary, Fred Thatcher, West Monroe. 


KANSAS SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN 
TOPEKA 


The general session of the Kansas State School- 
Board Association opened on February 3, in th: 
Jayhawk Hotel, in Topeka. An attendance of 
fifty school-board members was reported. Maude 
M. Snyder -welcomed the visiting members, and 











a response was made by Mrs. O. W. Lyman. 

Supt. J. A. Blair, of McPherson County, sug 
gested ways in which the association can help 
county superintendents of schools. “The County 
Superintendent of Schools and the County 
School-Board Association” was the subject of a 
talk by S. L. Sondergard, of Saline County, 
Salina. 

The second general session was held in the 
Topeka high school. Mrs. D. L. McEachron 
Topeka, and Dr. W. E. Sheffer, Manhattan, were 
the speakers. 

Officers elected at the close of the meeting were: 

President, R. E. Mohler, McPherson. 

Secretary, Mr. P. J. Newman, Manhattan. 

Treasurer, Mrs. D. L. McEachron, Topeka. 


EQUAL SCHOOL OPPORTUNITIES 
URGED BY MINNESOTA SCHOOL 
BOARDS 


Governor Elmer A. Benson, addressing the 
members of the Minnesota State School-Board 
Association, in Minneapolis, on February 4, 
stressed the need to equalize the educational op- 
portunities for children of the state. He pointed 
out that this problem can be handled only through 
increasing state aid to communities most in need 
State aids, said Governor Benson, do not increase 
the cost of education but only redistribute its 
cost, and if properly levied, will lift from local 
property much of its present intolerable burden. 
He urged more attention to the handicapped, and 
especially guidance, art, music, recreation, and 
health education in rural districts. 

Supt. G. H. Sanberg, Rochester, denounced the 
spreading of propaganda by schools through 
such means as bulletins and opposed dictation to 
schools by outside organizations. 

Frank McCormick, director of the University 
of Minnesota department of physical education 
and athletics, called games man’s common heri- 
tage along with hunger and thirst. 

Mr. L. E. Harris, Floodwood, pointed out that 
underpaid teachers is a present problem seeking 
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solution. “Low salaries are an insult to the in- 
telligence of teachers,” he said. A. M. Anderson, 
Cottonwood, cited low salaries as a detriment 
to teachers as well as students. He urged legislative 
measures, possibly in the form of a sales tax. 

Mr. L. C. Murray, Aitkin, pointed out that the 
$150.000 fund for rural student transportation 
appropriated by the last legislature is insufficient 
and its value almost negligible 

Investigation by the state legislature of in- 
vestments of the permanent school trust fund, an 
$83,000,000 state endowment to Minnesota public 
schools, was called for in a resolution adopted at 
the final session of the association. The resolu- 
tion denounced the practice of administrators of 
the fund of investing in the state’s own obliga- 
tions, including relief bonds. 

Another resolution opposed the diversion of 
the state income tax to other than school pur- 
poses and demanded payment of state school aids 
in full. A third resolution opposed paying trans- 
portation and $63 per student for tuition to 
Minnesota high-school pupils attending schools 
in border states. It asked the legislature to increase 
the annual appropriation for transportation from 
$150,000 to $600,000. Another resolution favored 
standardizing the school year at nine months as 
igainst terms of five, six, and seven months now 
prevalent 

Among the speakers on Friday were F. J. Rog- 
stad, E. A. Gillespie, Maurine Allen, Otto W. 
Kolshorn, Dr. H. B. Clark, David G. Fast, and 
E. E. Sharp 

The attendance approached a total of 1,500 
board members. The new officers elected at the 
close of the meeting were: 

President, H. B. Johnson, Cambridge. 

Vice-President, Dr. F. J. Rogstad, Detroit 
Lakes 

Secretary-treasurer, John E 
Falls 

¢ Hammond, Ind. Construction work will be 
started on the addition to the Clark School, ™ 
Robertsdale, to cost $250,000. 


Palmer, Fergus 
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Schools everywhere, large and small, are turning to 
J, sound as an effective aid to classroom instruction 
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Want to eliminate the danger of scalding in your showers? 


No danger of lawsuits. No more slipping 
in a soapy tub or on a wet tile floor while 
trying to dodge a “shot’’ of icy cold or 
scalding water — When you use a shower 


bath regulated by a Powers safety shower 
mixer the temperature remains right where 
you want it. You can really enjoy the thrill 
of a comfortable shower in absolute safety. 








Upon request we shall be glad to send catalogs 
describing our complete line of S-A-F-E-T-Y 
Water Mixing valves for Individual Showers, 
Group or Gang Showers, Zone or Progressive 
Showers, and Hot Water Line Control. 


Also: The most complete line of tempera- 


GANG SHOWER (Attendant Control) 


eos CS 


TEMPERED WATER-- 





GROUP SHOWER (Individual Control) 


COLD WATER 





TEMPERED WATER 


Gang and Group Showers «© 





Water Heaters. 








ture regulators made for Swimming Pool 
Heaters and Storage or Instantaneous Hot 


With competent engineers in 45 cities we 
are able to give prompt and intelligent ser- 
vice whenever it is required. CHICAGO Office: 
2721 Greenview Ave., NEW YORK Office: 231 
East 46th St., LOS ANGELES Office: 1808 W. 
8th St., TORONTO Office: 195 Spadina Ave. 































Gehool Finance and Taxation 





4 Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
taken steps for the sale of $31,000,000 in 1938 
tax-anticipation warrants to five banks and a 
brokerage firm, at an interest rate of 244 per cent. 
This is one of the lowest rates in the history of 
the public schools. Formerly the rate was 6 per 
cent, and it was not until 1935 that the rate went 
below 3 per cent. 

Of the total sale, $28,000,000 in educational 
fund warrants represents approximately 63 per 
cent of the $45,000,000 pegged levy, which was 
bought by the five banks. The balance of the 
sale, $3,000,000, previously negotiated, is in build- 
ing fund warrants, about 26 per cent of the $11,- 
350,186 levy for 1938. 

¢ Lynn, Mass. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,507,539 for the school 
year 1938, which is the largest budget in the 
history of the schools. It exceeds by $9,000 the 
estimate for the year 1937. The largest item in 
the budget is that for instructional service, which 
uses 78 per cent of the budget. 

4 Harrisburg, Pa. The board of education has 
announced that it will be able to balance its 
1937-38 budget only if $114,000 in outstanding 
taxes are paid by June 30. When the budget was 
adopted in May, 1937, the school officials esti- 
mated that $1,406,411 in property tax money 
would be received. To date, all but $185,000 has 
been paid. In the matter of delinquent taxes, the 
board expected $190,000 in back taxes, but only 
$117,000 has been received. 

¢ Quincy, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,274,772 for the school year 1938, 
which is an increase of $27,000 over the esti- 
mate for 1937. 

# Covington, Ky. A budget of $976,336 has 
been adopted by the school board for the year 
1938-39. This is a decrease of $2,453 from the 


estimate of last year, and is due to the cutting off 
of $31,743 from the debt service, capital outlay, 
and maintenance items. 

@ Westfield, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $320,591 for the school year 1938 
39, which is a decrease of $1,940 from the esti- 
mate of 1937-38. 

4 Buffalo, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $10,984,852 for the school 
year 1938-39. 

4 A committee of North Dakota school officials 
recently presented an appeal to the Federal 
Government for aid in supplementing the state’s 
efforts in keeping drouth-area schools in operation 
for the balance of the school year. 

# Governor Earle of Pennsylvania has recently 
increased to $300,000 the amount of the emer- 
gency grant the state may make to the Philadel- 
phia schools. The grant is to be used to keep the 
fifteen night schools open and to restore services 
dropped from the 1938 budget. 

¢ School districts of Huntingdon County, Pa., 
shared recently to the amount of $90,598 in the 
$7,231,518 allocated to fourth-class school districts 
of the state. 

4 Joliet, Ill. The board of education has adopted 
an economy budget, calling for $630,433 for 1938- 
39, which is $16,428 below the estimate of 1937. 
The reduction was effected by cutting the number 
of salaried employees, by reductions in water and 
electric rates, and by economies in instructional 
service and upkeep and repairs 

@ New Bedford, Mass. Supt. A. P. Keith has 
recommended a budget of $1,373,000 for school 
purposes during 1938. This is an increase of $43,- 
000 over the amount appropriated in 1937. 

¢ Hartford, Conn. The board of education has 
given warning that a radical retrenchment pro- 
gram will be necessary if it is to be restricted 
to a budget of $3,100,000 during 1938. Among the 
economies proposed are salary cuts, elimination 
of teaching positions, formation of larger classes, 
and discontinuance of special school services. 

¢ Finances of Michigan’s 6,700 school districts 


are being investigated to determine what effect 
the business slump has had on teachers’ salaries, 
school construction, and the length of the school 
year. The investigation, which is being conducted 
under the direction of the state department of 
public instruction, is considered necessary because 
many districts fear a shortage of funds. School 
districts are required to maintain a nine-month 
year in order to receive state financial aid. It is 
anticipated that a number of school districts will 
face a serious financial situation due to slow tax 
collections. 

¢ Quincy, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,271,895, which is an increase of 
$24,000 over the estimate for 1937. The budget 
includes provision for salary increases of school 
employees. 

4 Houston, Tex. The school board ended the 
year 1937-38 with a balance, but with a deficat 
of $162,000 in the school-construction fund. The 
deficit was due to the school-building improve- 
ments not provided for in the original PWA 
building program and which have to be met in 
the 1938 budget. 

¢ Bridgeport, Conn. The city comptroller has 
recommended a cut of $178,712 in the budgetary 
requisition of the board of education, bringing 
the proposed appropriation down to $2,118,520 
for the year 1938-39. The comptroller also re- 
quests a cut to $1,724,510 in the board’s de- 
mand for $1,748,060 for teachers’ salaries. An 
appropriation of $24,000 was recommended for 
textbooks, as against a request for $40,000. 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. Improved income estl- 
mates, combined with the likelihood that salary 
requirements for the latter part of the year will 
be lower than anticipated, has resulted in a re- 
duction of the impending 1938 school salary cut 
from 7 per cent to approximately 5 per cent. 
The 7 per cent was made last month when the 
Supreme Court added better than $500,000 to the 
schools’ revenue by ruling that homestead ¢x- 
emptions do not apply to the school levy. Since 
then new tax-collection estimates and a declining 
enrollment have pointed the way to savings 2 
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This typical fine washroom equipped with Model 
“SR-W” SANI-DRI tells its own story of cleanli- 
ness. No unsightly litter of towels on the floor 


no overflowing soiled-towel receptacles 
nets to mar the appearance of the walls. But wash- 
room cleanliness is only one of the advantages 


offered by SANI-DRI 


salaries through the elimination of a number of 
teaching positions. The revisions in the budget 
have left the 1938 deficit at less than $400,000, 
an amount which a blanket 5 per cent salary cut 
would just about absorb 

4 Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
approved a budget of $74,328,714 for the school 
year 1938. This is an increase of $1,016,325 over 
the estimate for the year 1937. The tax levy 
of $62,092,732 for 1938 is $817,000 less than the 
levy for 1937, although the budget itself was in- 
creased by $4,000,000 over last year. 

4 The general fund of the Cincinnati board 
of education for the year 1938 will amount to 
$7,297,668, according to estimates of the budget 
commission of Hamilton County, Ohio. The 
bond retirement fund is estimated at $1,185,763 
The building fund is $188,250; the replacement 
lund, $2,891; the lunchroom fund, $50,791. The 
total appropriation will reach $8,753,536 

¢ Chicopee, Mass. The board of education has 
approved a 1938 budget, calling for $624,878. The 
budget expenditures for 1937 amounted to $593.- 
316. The largest item in the budget was $503, 
558 for salaries 
¢ Salem, Mass. The annual budget of the 
schools for 1938-39 amounts to $538,462. This is 
an increase of $17,720 over the estimate for 1°37 
The largest item in the budget is $410,617 for 
Salaries 
¢ Pittsfield, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget ot $749,928 for the school vear 
59, which is $2,466 in excess of the amount tor 
1937. The largest item is $664,161 for personal 
eTvice. as compared to $659,108 for last vear 
¢ Fall River, Mass. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,162,358 for the year 1938 


1938 


39. This is an increase of $160,528 over the esti- 
mate tor 1937. The budget includes an appropria 
tion for 


restoration of two thirds of the present 
Salary cut of 15 per cent 

4 Medford Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,136,490 for the school year 1938 
tH ke, Mass. The 1938 budget of the 


this modern electric drier 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
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no cabi- 


school board calls for $720,000, which is $65.06 
less than the amount expended last year. The 
largest item in the budget is $526,250 for in 
struction expenses. 

¢ Milwaukee, Wis. The local electric company 
has submitted plans to the school board’s fi- 
nance committee which will lower the school 
electric-light rates, and save the board about 
$100,000. The board now pays $165,000 a year 
for electricity for power and light for the 115 
city school buildings under a short-hour service 
rate. It is estimated that the board will save 
$1,000 a year at each school by making a con- 
tract with the company and changing meters so 
that electric current for both light and power 
will be measured on the same meter. 

¢ Newport, R. I. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $504,798 for 1938. This is an in- 
crease of $32,821 over the estimate for 1937. 
Automatic salary increases added $5,000 to the 
budget, while repairs to buildings increased it by 
more than $20,000 

¢ Hawthorne, N. J. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $319,613 for the year 1938, 


which is an increase of $22,688. Of the total 
amount, $286,703 will be raised by taxation, as 
against $228,009 last year. The largest item is 


$170,875 for teachers’ salaries, an increase of $11,- 
251 

¢ Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has given 
warning that unless additional state aid is forth 
coming, drastic reductions both in salaries and 
teaching personnel will be necessary to meet an 
anticipated deficit of $6,000,000 in 1939. 

Highlighting the board’s action was a cut of 
$410,879 in teachers’ salaries, as recommended by 
the special committee appointed to consider the 
retrenchment program. Due to the character of 
the work done by special teachers the commit- 
tee suggested a cut of $67,875 for this group. 
All others receiving salaries in excess of the Ed- 
monds act schedule were reduced to that level 


Executives making $5,000 annually or over were 


given an additional 5 per cent cut 


most economical drying service 


Sani-Dri Division, Dept. 2 
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Dependable 


Sanitary 


drying 
service 
—and 


ECONOMY 
with 
Model 
41 SR -W 4f 
SANI-DRI 


provides a constantly dependable, sanitary drying 
service ... continuous and uninterrupted; it is the 


and to top off all 


its advantages, SANI-DRI removes from the wash- 
room the dangerous fire hazard of towels strewn 
upon the floor. Illustrated literature and facts will 
gladly be sent upon request. 


North Chicago, Illinois 


School Board News 


CHANGES IN PHILADELPHIA 
ORGANIZATION 

Radical changes in the school organization have 
been recommended by the Philadelphia school 
board’s special survey committee to effect greater 
economy and efficiency in the operation of the 
school system. The recommendations, while based 
on proposals submitted by the Works Survey 
Committee, differ in many respects from the set- 
up suggested by that group. 

The work of reorganizing the department has 
been occupying the attention of the special com- 
mittee, headed by Francis Biddle, a board mem 
ber. 

The recommendations include the following: 

1. Reduction in the number of school districts from 
ten to eight, thereby dispensing with the necessity of 
filling the places of two district superintendents, now 
vacant 

2. Provision for three 
schools instead of four as at present 


associate superintendents of 


3. Disapproval of a Works Committee proposal that an 
assistant to the superintendent of schools be appointed. 

4. Gradual reduction in the number of school and medi 
al supervisors. 

5. Abolition of certain directorships through the simple 
process of not filling vacancies when they occur 


NEW YORK SCHOOL BOARD ELECTS 
SECRETARY 

The board of education of New York City, on 
February 9, elected Mr. Maurice G. Postley as 
its secretary, at a salary of $9,000 a year. Mr. 
Postley, who succeeds Joseph Miller, Jr., was for- 
merly secretary of the Department of Health of 
New York City, where he had done outstanding 
work during his period of service. 

Mr. Postley, a native of New York and a 
graduate of the DeWitt Clinton High School, en- 
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Keep your school buildings and grounds orderly and 
attractive by placing Solar Waste Receptacles at all points 


where waste accumulates. 


Solars are so inviting that students go out of their way 


to use them. 
surroundings. 
grained mahogany. 


halls, or corridors; 


Write for descriptive literature and prices. 


Their attractive finish will harmonize with all 
Standard finishes are: 


white, gray, green or 


Many schools have complete installations of Solar 
Wherever they are placed, they perform 
They may be set in wash- 
near drinking fountains; in 
cafeterias, kitchens,classrooms, and offices. Everywhere 
they are silent, odorproof, verminproof, and fireproof. 





SOLAR-STURGES MFG. C 


MELROSE PARK 
ILLINOIS 








tered the newspaper career at the age of 18, as a 
reporter for the New York Journal. He is 37, 
married, and a resident of the Bronx. 

In January, 1936, he left the newspaper work 
to become special food inspector for the Depart- 
ment of Health. The following year he was made 
secretary to the department, at a salary of $6,- 
500. 

The election of Mr. Postley was unusual in that 
no nominations were presented to the board. In 
taking the ballots the five fusionists all voted for 
Mr. Postley without having his name mentioned. 
The selection of a man unfamiliar with the work 
of the department was made in the face of a 
policy of the board to advance “career” men. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 Indianapolis, Ind. The board of education has 
taken action intended to place greater emphasis 
in the future on practical training for high-school 
students. Mr. H. L. Harshman, vice-principal of 
the Arsenal Technical High School has been ap- 
pointed to direct research studies in technical and 
vocational education. The board’s principal aim 
in its new program is to provide a type of prac- 
tical education that will fit young people for a 
livelihood in practical pursuits instead of using 
the high school only in preparation for college 
entrance. 

4 Bristol, Tenn. The board of education has 
adopted a definite policy regarding the compen- 
sation of substitute teachers. The rule is as fol- 
lows: (1) Where the regular teacher is absent on 
account of illness or death in her family, a sub- 
stitute teacher shall be procured and be paid 60 
per cent of the regular teacher’s daily salary, the 
regular teacher receiving 40 per cent. (2) In the 
case of absence, as set forth in (1) above, of a 
principal or any special teacher for whom a sub- 
stitute cannot be readily procured, the principal, 
supervisor or special teacher shall receive 40 per 
cent of his daily salary. (3) No compensation shall 
be allowed principals, regular teachers, super- 
visors or special teachers when absent on account 
of business or pleasure. (4) The 40 per cent diem 


to principals, supervisors, regular teachers or spe- 
cial teachers shall obtain for a period of one 
week or five consecutive days only; thereafter the 
compensation of the substitute teacher shall be 
based upon his training and experience as set up 
in the salary schedule. (5) Teachers, principals 
and supervisors attending district and state edu- 
cational meetings, both as delegates and nondele- 
gates, shall receive their full per diem while in 
attendance at same. Nondelegates must have the 
permission of the superintendent of schools. 

¢ Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. The school board has 
voted to install a public-address system in the 
Lincoln School. 

4 Chicago, Ill. The board of education has voted 
increases in pay to school employees, totaling $1,- 
016,000. The increases are retroactive to January 
1, and affect 14,000 teachers. A half-month ex- 
tension of the school term means more than $2,- 
500,000 in additional pay for teachers and other 
employees. 

¢ New Bedford, Mass. The school board has 
voted to restore 5 per cent of the salary cuts of 
teachers. Provisions for the increase were made 
in the 1938 budget. 

¢ Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education has 
voted to cut the pay of members of the teach- 
ing staff by $410,879, the cuts becoming retro- 
active from January 1. The city’s fifteen night 
schools were ordered closed, at the end of the 
term, with a saving of $131.500. The economies 
are part of a radical retrenchment program 
adopted by the board to save $1,771,500. 

@ Stevens Point, Wis. The school board has 
voted to restore 25 per cent of the teachers’ salary 
cuts made several years ago. The present restora- 
tion makes a total of 50 per cent of the reduc- 
tions now restored 

¢ Rockland, Me. The school board has been pre- 
sented with scholarships amounting to $12,000 
by an anonymous donor. The awards are to be 
given to high-school graduates and are to be based 
on scholarship. athletics, and school citizenship. 
The awards will cover a period of six years, be- 
ginning with 1938, and range in amounts from 





$1,000 to $3,000. 

¢ Port Jervis, N. Y. The school board has re- 
cently taken out a blanket, nonownership auto- 
mobile-property-damage and liability insurance 
policy. The insurance is in amounts of $50,000 
and $100,000. 

¢ Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has voted to 
conduct a number of fuel tests, to determine the 
right kind of coal to be used most economically 
in its stoker systems. A carload of special-test 
coal has been purchased for use in the tests. 

4 A centralized school sound system has been 
installed in the school building at DeQuincy, La. 

# Monroe, Mich. The board of education has 
voted to increase the liability insurance on the 
school bus for individuals from $5,000 to $10,- 
000, and the maximum from $100,000 to $200,- 
000. The increase was effected with only a small 
add‘tional cost over the regular premium. 

4 Elgin, Ill. The board of education has ap- 
proved a plan, calling for the inauguration of a 
hospital benefit plan for school employees. The 
plan guarantees 21 days of free hospitalization 
during any calendar year in return for a premium 
payment of $9.60. The board has asked the city 
council for permission to have payroll deductions 
made from teachers’ checks. 

4 Quincy, Mass. The school board has effected 
a change in the rules of the schools, permitting 
teachers to rema'n at home from school on no- 
school days. Formerly, teachers were required to 
be in their classrooms even though pupils were 
not in attendance on stormy days 

4 Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Michigan, has completed 
a survey of teachers in the state, which shows 
that most Michigan cities do not approve of 
women teachers who are married. Among the 
larger cities, Grand Rapids and Fl‘nt allow mar- 
ried women to teach. Detroit engages married 
teachers only as substitutes. In the group of small 
cities, two approve married teachers and 30 dis- 
approve. Of cities from 10,000 to 25,000 popula- 


tion, 15 do not permit married teachers, and 1 
will employ if no single woman is available. 
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“Looks like a new floor—doesn’t it? 
That Midland man wasn't fooling when he said 
MIDSEAL is the finest treatment on the 


market for tile, terrazzo, marble and_ similar 





floors.” 





MIDLAND 


_MIDSEAL | 


or sealing — water - proofing and finishing 


APPLIED LIKE WAX — SHINES LIKE GLASS 
WEARS LIKE IRON. 





WRITE FOR DETAILS— ADDRESS FLOOR MAINTENANCE DIVISION 


' MIDLAND 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES INC. 


. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 


STATE SCHOOL-BOARD ORGAN- four vice-presidents repre- organizations 


IZATIONS senting twelve regions Annual meeting 
(Canthened them gene 24) Executive Committee Kentucky Organized as a section of Ken- 
ag Have the following part-time tucky Education Association 
Annual Meeting © staff: Executive Secretary, School-board member pays $1 
Executive Council Assistant Secretary, General and becomes associate mem- 
Officers; President, two vice- Counsel, and _ Association ber of Kentucky Association 
presidents, secretary-treasurer Accountant Louisiana Just organized. No details 
Georgia No separate organization Published Legislation informa- Maine No organization 
Have an association of superin- tion Bulletins in 1935 Volun- Maryland No report 
tendents and public school tary membership (more than Massachusetts No organization 
officials — 300 school boards belong) Michigan Department of Superintendents 
State Superintendent heads or- Annual membership fees (gradu- and School-Board Members 
ganization ated on basis of assessed Original organization more than 
Meets yearly on the day be- valuation of school district; fifty years old 
fore the annual convention of Range, $8 to $510) Annual meeting day before 
the Georgia Education Asso- Program: General school legis- Michigan Education Associa- 
_ ciation lation, greater unification of tion Representative Assembly 
No dues ’ oe all branches of education in No dues; many become members 
Georgia Education Association Illinois, scientific study of of Michigan Education Asso- 
furnishes some speakers and school problems, increase ciation 
programs _ quality and decrease per unit Programs have been financed 
Some board members join the cost of administration by Michigan Education Asso- 
Georgia Education Associa- Has a division of School Ac- ciation 
tion counting and Auditing Superintendents and _school- 
Idaho No state organization Special School-Board Section in board members alternate as 
A large number of county each issue of the Jilinois President and Vice-President 
trustees’ associations Municipal Review Some regions are to have board 
Co-operative buying of coal and Central office acts as clearing- members meeting this fall at 
supplies in some counties house on school-board admin- time of Michigan Education 
No dues istration Association Regional Con- 
Meetings of trustees in some Informational and legislative , ferences 
districts at time of district services During state aid drive in 1933- 
education association meet- I/ndiana No report 34 “Committee of 17” or- 
ings Iowa Section for school-board mem- ganized by State Department. 
Program: Legislation, educa- bers at the annual convention One Board Member from each 
tional problems of the Iowa State Teachers’ Congressional District 
Ilinoi Illinois State School-Board As- Association During state aid drive in 1934 
sociation (24 years old) State superintendent calls con- 35, two school board groups 
Annual state meeting ference of school-board mem- organized: (1) Association of 
Several local district meetings bers periodically School Board Members 
Co-operates with Illinois State Kansas Kansas State Association of (Upper Peninsula), and (2) 
Teachers Association School Boards Michigan School Board Mem- 
Officers: President, four vice- Dues: $1 to $10 bers Association (Lower Pen- 
presidents, treasurer, thirty- County, Regional, and State insula) 
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Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE CLASS IN CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 


Pix Equipment passes every examination 
with flying colors. . . whether it’s in at- 
tractiveness of design, sturdiness of con- 
struction or economy of operation. It is 
planned and built by experienced tech- 
nicians to give many years of efficient 
and uninterrupted service. 


IUustrated is a view in the Pix equipped cafe- 
teria of Lindblouom High School, Chicago. 


Ps 


School executives and their architects 


are invited to make full use of our engi- 
neering and consultation staff—whether 
the problem is one of modernizing pres- 


ent food service facilities, planning a new 


installation or buying single pieces of 
cafeteria and kitchen equipment. 


aLBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 





State organization 

No organization 

No organization 

Montana School-Boards’ Asso- 
ciation (10 years old) 

Membership: members of 
boards of trustees, school 
clerks, business managers 

Expect to organize local groups 
which are to meet one 
month before the annual state 
meeting 

Each member of school board 
has one vote 

Dues: (a) first class districts, New Mexico 
$15; (b) second class and New York 
County High School, $10; 
(c) third class districts, $2 

76 districts were members of 
the Association in 1934 

Officers; President, three vice- 
presidents, executive  secre- 
tary-treasurer 


Nevada 


New Jer sey 


Program: Legislation, school 
finance 
Committees: Executive, Legis 
lative 


Association of Nebraska School 
Boards and Executives 

Fees: $3 for school systems hav- 
ing 300 or under pupils in 
average daily attendance, and 
$6 for school systems having 
more than 300 pupils in 
average daily attendance 

Annual and district meetings 

Officers; President. vice-presi 
dent, six second vice-presi 
dents, secretary-treasurer 

Executive Committee (presi- 
dent, vice-president, and sec- 
retary-treasurer 

One vote for each school board 
with their executive 

A second vice-president in 


New Hampshire 


charge of each district 

No report 

No state organization 

State Federation of District 
Boards of Education of New 
Jersey 

Annual Meetings in November 
and May 

Dues: $10 per district 

Committees: Executive, Legis- 
lative 

Incorporated under the New 
Jersey laws as a part of the 
State School System 

No report 

New York State School-Boards’ 
Association (18 years old) 

Dues: $5 to $200 per school 
board 

Annual convention in October 

President and executive com- 
mittee can call other meetings 

May hold district and county 
meetings 

Each member school district 
one delegate vote 

Officers: President, four vice- 
presidents (representing cen 
tral, city, village, and rural 
schools) treasurer, six dis- 
trict chairmen, executive sec- 
retary 

Publish a bulletin (five issues) 

Section meetings: City, Central, 
Village, Rural 

Six districts 

Encourage county units 

Some income from exhibits and 
sale of bulletins 


Circular letters to member 
boards 
Program: Largely legislation, 


state aid 
550 boards were members in 
1934 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 





State organization 

State organization 

County organization in each of 
53 counties 

Fee: $10 per county 

Co-operate with North Dakota 
Education Association 

Member of Association at 
Capitol during _ legislative 
sessions 

Annual meeting 

Ohio State Association of 
Boards of Education 

Members: Members of public 
school boards, former school- 
board members, clerks and 
former clerks 

Officers: President, four vice- 
presidents, secretary-treasurer 

Annual meeting 

County Associations 

Dues: $1 per member 

Oklahoma Association of School- 
Board Members 

Co-operates with Oklahoma 
Education Association on 
legislative program 

Contacts the governor on oc- 
casion P 

Annual meeting at the time ol 
Oklahoma Education Associa- 
tion meeting in February 

Miscellaneous group meetings 
between annual meetings 

No annual dues 

No state association 

Many counties hold meetings 
once each year 

Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors’ Association 

Holds an annual convention 
(first week in Feb.). About 
1,500 attended last year 


(Concluded on page 87) 
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TWO GYMNASIUMS OR ONE... 
MARVELOUS hardly describes the smooth, easy operation 
of these large gymnasium partitions. Think of it... a 
partition large enough to divide a gymnasium is folded 
in a few minutes by the newly perfected, fully automatic 
control equipment. By simply turning the key control 
switch, the entire partition opens or closes without cffort K PECIAL DESIGN 
...a child can operate it. Two gymnasiums or one at the STOC or 
touch of a finger. There are also other types of Horn 
Partitions for every conceivable use. Horn engineers will ee planned to meet your need 
gladly help you. Write for complete details. 4 
Plans based on real, practical appreciation of 
{ MADE BY THE MAKERS OF schoolroom needs save space. They save money, 
HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS too, by using standard units wherever possible. 
. — Hamilton-Invincible carries a wide range of stand- 
Horn Folding Partition Co. ard, low-cost units in stock. In many cases they 
] Fort Dodge, lowa make special equipment unnecessary. 
Write us about your planning needs today, 
SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 
: i} . 
— HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, Inc., Two Rivers, Wis. 
(Concluded from page 84) their board members cedure, and the work of teachers, supervisors, 
of Officers: President, three vice- Also have State School Board and _ principals. 
presidents, eight regional di- Clerks Association Under the rules, the superintendent is the chief 
rectors Vermont No report executive officer of the school committee, and 
ota Employ full-time executive sec- Virginia Department of Trustees of under the direction of the committee is authorized 
retary Virginia Education Associa- to administer and supervise the public schools of 
at Publish a magazine tion the town. The superintendent makes and enforces 
ive Dues: $5 to $25 for school dis Annual meeting rules for the conduct of the schools. He is re- 
tricts;- $2 for individuals Regional meetings quired to attend meetings of the board and to 
Rhode Island Rhode Island Association of Washington Washington State School Di- visit each of the schools as often as necessary. He 
of Public School Officials rectors’ Association is required to direct and supervise the work of 
, Members: Honorary, Active Annual convention supervisors, principals, and teachers. He is re- 
lic Officers: President, five vice- County Associations quired to inspect from time to time the build- 
ol- presidents, secretary -treasurer Effective Legislation Committee ings, furniture, and apparatus of the schools and 
nd Executive Committee West Virginia West Virginia Association of to report any defect to the board 
Annual meeting County Boards of Education The rules require that teachers under perma- 
ce- South Carolina No state organization No dues nent tenure shall be elected in May, upon nomi- 
res South Dakota Department of Associated Very active nation of the superintendent of schools. Salaries 
School Boards Program: Well-qualified teach as fixed are kindergarten, minimum, $1,000, 
Must be a member of South ers, ethics, finances maximum, $1,600; grades, minimum, $1,200, 
Dakota Education Association 55 county boards — five mem maximum, $1,700; junior high school, minimum, 
ol- Dues: $1.50 bers to each board $1,300, maximum, $1,900, if women, and $2,500 
Called “Department of Asso Wisconsin Wisconsin Association of School if men; high school minimum, $1,400, maximum, 
ma ciated School Boards” Boards $2,200 if women, and $2,750 if men. The assistant 
on Tennessee No state organization Annual _ = convention jointly principal receives $300 additional and heads of 
; Texa Texas Association of School with city superintendents departments $200 
oi Trustees meeting Teachers are permitted ten days’ absence for 
, Utah State School-Boards Association Legislation primarily illness, or emergency, without loss of pay, ex- 
~ Organization affiliated with Wyoming Have state organization cept for the cost of the substitute 
P Utah Education Association pi clas : a 7p on Under the rules, a pupil is not permitted to 
Dues: $5. $7.50. and $10 de- RULES AND REGULATIONS answer calls of Pan. other than parents, 
gs pending on size of city ¢ The board of education of Indianapolis, Ind guardians, or persons who may have charge or 
Officers: President, two vice- has barred from use in the schools a traffic code control of the pupils Messages which are ap- 
presidents, secretary-treasurer book because it contains advertising of taverns proved by the teachers will be sent to the pupil 
Annual meeting ind dealers in coin machines and novelties. The The nonteaching staff performs its duties under 
gs Co-operate with Utah Educa- board contends that any book designed to serve the direction of the superintendent and of the 
. tion Association the students should be free from advertising principals. The attendance officer has the addi- 
i Fight for the schools even to matter tional duty of checking the annual school census 
the courts ¢ The board of education of Colorado Springs, The school physician and the nurses are employed 
- Forty districts in the entire Colo., has refused to sponsor the public forums under the state laws which define their duties. 
u state proposed by a group of local citizens The rules limit the use of public school build- 
Average five school-board mem- ¢ The board of education of Belmont, Mass ings to educational, recreational, social, civic, and 


bers per district 


Superintendents attend with 


has adopted new rules and regulations to govern 
the duties of school officials, general school pro 


other purposes which are deemed to be in the 
interest of the community 
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| ..and Neo-Shine 
laughs at water 
too! 


Your janitor can swish a soaking 
wet mop over a Neo-Shine waxed 
! floor, time after time, without 
penetrating its water-proof ar- 
mor. For Neo-Shine contains the 
top grade of Carnauba wax and 
bleached bone-dry shellac. It has 
a@ wax content twice as high as 
the ordinary non-buffing wax. 
: Thus, a Neo-Shine wax film is 

tougher. That is why it saves 
i frequent, costly rewaxing. For 
\ all your floors, you can have 
Neo-Shine’s stubborn resistance 

to traffic, wet shoes, and the 

dripping mop without any extra 

charge. Order a drum — today. 
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KNOW YOUR SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 53) 


4. What should be the relationship of the 
superintendent to the principals? 

Just as the superintendent of schools is re- 
sponsible to the board of education for the 
management of the entire school system so is 
the principal responsible to the superintendent 
for the management of the school to which 
he is assigned. The relationship should be such 
that the principal may carry out the policies 
of the superintendent’s office with consider- 
able freedom as to the means, but these means 
should meet with the approval of the superin- 
tendent, since the responsibility for the suc- 
cessful operation of an elementary or high 
school rests ultimately with the  superin- 
tendent. It is to him that the board of educa- 
tion looks for the efficient management of 
each school in the city. 

5. What should be the relationship of the 
superintendent to the teachers? 

In a small school system the superintendent 
works to a great extent directly with the 
teachers. He knows all of them by name, visits 
their classrooms, and holds conferences with 
them on numerous problems, such as methods 
of teaching, the selection of textbooks, and 
the promotion of pupils. In a large city the 
superintendent’s contact with the teachers is 
largely through assistant superintendents, 
supervisors, and principals. The  superin- 
tendent, however, counsels not only with su- 
pervisors and principals but also with teach- 
ers as a group or with teachers’ committees in 
regard to various questions of policy. The 
teachers are consulted regarding changes in the 
course of study, change of textbooks, teacher- 
rating schemes, school-building plans _ es- 
pecially as they relate to the classroom 
arrangments and equipment, plans for the pro- 
motion of pupils, and numerous other mat- 
ters. Such procedure helps in bringing up ques- 
tions in which the teachers are especially 
interested. The final decision on all such mat- 
ters, however, rests with the superintendent; 
but with the advice of teachers he should be 
able to make much wiser decisions than by 
merely relying upon his own knowledge and 
experience. 

6. What should be the relationship of the 
superintendent to the pupils? 

Although the superintendent, except the one 
in a very small city system, is not in close 
contact with the pupils, his first allegiance is 
to them. In all his recommendations to the 
board of education, in his formulation of ob- 
jectives, in his selection of teachers and text- 
books, in his preparation of courses of study 
he has the one object, the education of chil- 
dren, in view. Schools are not organized for 
superintendents, supervisors, or teachers, but 
for the pupils. The superintendent’s relation 
to the pupils even if indirect is a very vital 
one. 

7. What should be the relation of the super- 
intendent to the community? 

One of the duties of the superintendent of 
schools, although it is not usually included 
among the duties expressly assigned him, is 
to be the educational leader in the community. 
It is his duty to take the lead in keeping the 
community informed about and interested in 
the schools. If the people are not kept in- 
formed of the needs of the schools, such needs 
may not be supplied by the board of educa- 
tion which represents the people, or if they 
are supplied by the board they may have to 
be justified later. The superintendent should 
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be able to explain the needs of the schools as 
such needs relate to the welfare of the indi- 
vidual child and of society. 

In a large city it is impossible for the 
superintendent himself to keep the people of 
the city fully informed about the schools, 
Much of the public-relations work must be 
carried on by others under his direction; pos- 
sibly by a division of public relations to com- 
pile and make available through various chan- 
nels pertinent facts regarding all phases of the 
school system. 


SCHOOLS URGED TO DEVELOP LEAD. 
ERS AT INDIANA SUPERINTEND. 
ENTS’ CONVENTION 
Increased responsibilities assumed by govern- 
ment have created a need of trained public of- 
ficials and the schools are expected to fill this 
need, according to Henry F. Schricker, who spoke 
at a session of the Indiana Town and City Super- 
intendents’ Association in Indianapolis on Febru- 
ary 5. “Our future legislators, judges, and other 
officeholders must come from the schools and they 
must be trained,” said Mr. Schricker. Other speak- 
ers on the program were Dr. F. B. Knight, of 
Purdue University; Roy W. Feik, East Chicago; 
H. E. Driver, Aurora; and V. L. Ejikenberry, 
Vincennes. Dr. William L. Bryan, of Indiana 
University, was a speaker at the Friday evening 
session. Life memberships were presented as serv- 
ice awards to E. C. Jerman, Greensburg, and W. 

F. Mullinnix, Attica. 

The association elected as officers for the year 
1938: president, L. A. Lockwood, Rushville; 
secretary, Z. M. Smith, Greenfield. 


A MURAL PAINTED BY AUSTIN 
PUPILS 

A mural, depicting the progress of the city 
of Austin, Minn., believed to be the largest of its 
type ever made by high-school students, has been 
completed recently by art students of the Austin 
high school. 

The mural, 4% by 60 ft. in size, was painted 
on the wall of the high-school dining hall, under 
the direction of the high-school art supervisor, 
Miss Gwenavere Nelson. In working out the 
mural, an attempt was made to integrate sym- 
bolism with literal interpretations. The students 
aimed for an artistic composition rather than 
photographic likeness. 

The theme of the mural is the “Progress of 
Austin” and the design is original with the stu- 
dents. The aim was to make a flat panorama of 
the chronological development of the city, show- 
ing the leading public buildings and local in- 
dustries. Emphasis was laid on the point of 
making the mural pleasurable to the entire school 
as well as artists and others with advanced ability 
for aesthetic appreciation. 

A large group of students was constantly en- 
gaged in work on the mural during the semester 
from September, 1937, to February, 1938. Each 
of the students was given an individual portion 
of the mural to plan and work out from start to 
finish. 


THE COST OF THE SCHOOL BUS 

The taxpayers of New York State are spend- 
ing $5,000,000 annually for the transportation of 
children to and from school, according to the 
findings of a survey made by the State Board of 
Regents. 

Dr. Alonzo G. Grace. who conducted the sur- 
vey, found that the children are transported in 
all sorts of conveyances, ranging from boats to 
modern busses. Along the St. Lawrence River, 4 
boat is used to take the pupils to school, and 
high in the Adirondacks, horsedrawn sleighs are 
used. The average route is twelve miles long. All 
busses are equipped with governors which limit 
the speed to less than 35 miles an hour. 

One of the worst dangers to which children 
are exposed results from the disregard of motor- 
ists in passing school busses when these are tak- 
ing on or discharging children. 
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@ A Stewart Iron or Chain Link Wire Fence pro- 
vides a restraining barrier and restricts play- 
ground activities to safe play areas. It protects 
thoughtiess children from 
hazards; safeguards lives; discourages trespass and 
validism; brings peace of mind to officials and 
parents. Stewart products comprise fence for ath- 
letic fields, natatorium and tennis court enclosures, 


ever-present traffic 
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baseball backstops, gymnasium window guards, and 
many other iron and wire features for schools. 


Send for catalog showing typical installation. 
Sales and Erection Service in Principal Cities. 


‘World's Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886"' 


Slee 
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BRINGING BOOKS TO BESSEMER 
(Concluded from page 44) 

munity itself has no other place available for 
a library. Maintenance costs under the pres- 
ent system are held at a minimum because 
the rental, heat, and light have already 
been provided for out of school taxes. In 
short, the library has come to be an integral 
part of the community’s social and educational 
life. As such, it may well take rank along 
with the family, the school, and the church 
in this small village of 2,000 souls. 


BUYING SCHOOL INSURANCE 
(Concluded from page 52) 

dent Commission settles disputes concerning 
the amount of compensation for injuries. This 
commission has judicial powers and its pro- 
cedures are much more informal than those 
of the courts 

_ The best authority on this subject in Cali- 
fornia can be found in the two large volumes 


on Workmen’s Compensation — Insurance, 
Dent , » “ 

Principles, and Practice, by Douglas A. Camp- 
bell. This is printed by the Parker, Stone and 


Baird Company, Los Angeles. 


VII. Burglary, Interior Holdup, and 
Messenger Robbery 

Lo il conditions and the amount of risk in 

€ach district should determine the necessity 


lor this type of coverage. Care should be 


taken here, as in case of other forms of in- 
surance, to obtain the broadest form of cover- 
age possible. Many standard form provisions 
‘an be improved, such as the elimination of 
restrictions on hours during which the assured 
: .. red lowering the age limit on cus- 
Odlan et 


( 
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IX. Elevator Insurance 

This type of liability insurance is probably 
written by few school districts in this state. 
Under elevator liability it is essential to list 
for the company the buildings having ele- 
vators, the location of the elevator in the 
building, the number of landings, the distance 
between landings, hatchway gate, or door, the 
type power, type interlocks (credit), car gate 
contact (credit), switch, and the elevator num- 
ber. Loss experience should be given for a 
period of years. Furnished with this informa- 
tion, the companies can then intelligently 
formulate a rate for your risk. Coverage un- 
der the elevator forms also vary and a study 
should be made and specifications written in- 
dicating what you want included in your in- 
surance policy. 

No school district should be without The 
National Underwriter Service in the form of 
the Fire, Casualty, and Surety Bulletins pub- 
lished in Cincinnati, Ohio. The Insurance Pro- 
ducers Bulletin (330 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago) is also valuable 


“UNITED WE STAND” 
(Concluded from page 56) 


school that long, or whatever the length of his 
stay in the schools. 

Each school has its own facilities for this 
health program, but the main quarters are in 
the senior-high-school building and include a 
large reception room, a doctor’s consultation 
room, a clinic, a room containing beds and 
bowl, a toilet room, and ample storage and 
cabinet space for supplies. 

Aside from the specialized health service 
outlined above, the matter of the pupil’s phys- 
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SHELDON LABORATORY AND 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 








Before you equip 
new laboratories or 
workshops send for 


: vp our catalog. 


mon 
ground. 


When 
adequate 
equipment 





No. 10000 Chemistry Table 


is provided for the use of each. 


The new Sheldon Catalog is just off the press. 
Forty years experience in manufacturing science 
laboratory and vocational workshop equipment 
have enabled us to produce an invaluable hand- 
book for modern educators. Architects will find 
it @ compact manual filled with indispensable 


technical data. 


E. H. SHELDON CO. 





DEPARTMENT S 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 





ical welfare has played an important role in 
the whole program of school expansion at 
Miami Beach for many years Because of the 
desire of school officials to give students the 
benefit of the afternoon hours for ocean bath- 
ing, and participation in the many and varied 
outdoor sports available in Miami Beach, on 
her vast stretches of beach and in her parks, 
especially the city’s 45-acre health and sports 
center, Flamingo Park, little if any attempt 
has been made in after-school extracurricular 
activities. Moreover, in the construction of the 
new buildings for which some three quarters 
of a million dollars were recently spent at 
Miami Beach, everything known to modern 
and scientific school planning was incorporated 
in the matter of ventilation, lighting, seating, 
plumbing, sanitation, safety, and comfort con- 
ducive to good health. 

When the school day is over at Miami 
Beach the pupils can continue their quest for 
glorious health in the near-by briny surf, on 
palm-fringed beaches, tennis courts, golf 
courses, bridle paths, volley ball, baseball, and 
hockey fields. 

Intelligent administration, among city and 
school officials alike, has gone hand in hand 
with nature at Miami Beach in making it pos- 
sible for her children to attain and keep that 
priceless possession, good health. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
TO MEET 

The eleventh annual convention of the Public- 
School Business Officials of California will be held 
March 16-19, at Mission Inn, Riverside, Calif., 
under the presidency of Mr. John Ormand, of San 
Francisco. The four days of the convention will 
be devoted entirely to addresses and discussion of 
school-business problems peculiar to the State of 
California 
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..and Neo-Shine 
laughs at water 
too! 


Your janitor can swish a soaking 
wet mop over a Neo-Shine waxed 
floor, time after time, without 
penetrating its water-proof ar- 
mor. For Neo-Shine contains the 
top grade of Carnauba wax and 
bleached bone-dry shellac. It has 
a@ wax content twice as high as 
the ordinary non-buffing wax. 
Thus, a Neo-Shine wax film is 
tougher. That is why it saves 
frequent, costly rewaxing. For 
all your floors, you can have 
Neo-Shine’s stubborn resistance 
to traffic, wet shoes, and the 
dripping mop without any extra 
charge. Order a drum — today. 
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KNOW YOUR SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 53) 


4. What should be the relationship of the 
superintendent to the principals? 

Just as the superintendent of schools is re- 
sponsible to the board of education for the 
management of the entire school system so is 
the principal responsible to the superintendent 
for the management of the school to which 
he is assigned. The relationship should be such 
that the principal may carry out the policies 
of the superintendent’s office with consider- 
able freedom as to the means, but these means 
should meet with the approval of the superin- 
tendent, since the responsibility for the suc- 
cessful operation of an elementary or high 
school rests ultimately with the  superin- 
tendent. It is to him that the board of educa- 
tion looks for the efficient management of 


each school in the city. 


5. What should be the relationship of the 
superintendent to the teachers? 

In a small school system the superintendent 
works to a great extent directly with the 
teachers. He knows all of them by name, visits 
their classrooms, and holds conferences with 
them on numerous problems, such as methods 
of teaching, the selection of textbooks, and 
the promotion of pupils. In a large city the 
superintendent’s contact with the teachers is 
largely through assistant superintendents, 
supervisors, and principals. The  superin- 
tendent, however, counsels not only with su- 
pervisors and principals but also with teach- 
ers as a group or with teachers’ committees in 
regard to various questions of policy. The 
teachers are consulted regarding changes in the 
course of study, change of textbooks, teacher- 
rating schemes, school-building plans _ es- 
pecially as they relate to the classroom 
arrangments and equipment, plans for the pro- 
motion of pupils, and numerous other mat- 
ters. Such procedure helps in bringing up ques- 
tions in which the teachers are especially 
interested. The final decision on all such mat- 
ters, however, rests with the superintendent; 
but with the advice of teachers he should be 
able to make much wiser decisions than by 
merely relying upon his own knowledge and 
experience. 

6. What should be the relationship of the 
superintendent to the pupils? 

Although the superintendent, except the one 
in a very small city system, is not in close 
contact with the pupils, his first allegiance is 
to them. In all his recommendations to the 
board of education, in his formulation of ob- 
jectives, in his selection of teachers and text- 
books, in his preparation of courses of study 
he has the one object, the education of chil- 
dren, in view. Schools are not organized for 
superintendents, supervisors, or teachers, but 
for the pupils. The superintendent’s relation 
to the pupils even if indirect is a very vital 
one. 

7. What should be the relation of the super- 
intendent to the community? 

One of the duties of the superintendent of 
schools, although it is not usually included 
among the duties expressly assigned him, is 
to be the educational leader in the community. 
It is his duty to take the lead in keeping the 
community informed about and interested in 
the schools. If the people are not kept in- 
formed of the needs of the schools, such needs 
may not be supplied by the board of educa- 
tion which represents the people, or if they 
are supplied by the board they may have to 
be justified later. The superintendent should 
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be able to explain the needs of the schools as 
such needs relate to the welfare of the indi- 
vidual child and of society. 

In a large city it is impossible for the 
superintendent himself to keep the people of 
the city fully informed about the schools, 
Much of the public-relations work must be 
carried on by others under his direction; pos- 
sibly by a division of public relations to com- 
pile and make available through various chan- 
nels pertinent facts regarding all phases of the 
school system. 


SCHOOLS URGED TO DEVELOP LEAD. 
ERS AT INDIANA SUPERINTEND. 
ENTS’ CONVENTION 
Increased responsibilities assumed by govern- 
ment have created a need of trained public of- 
ficials and the schools are expected to fill this 
need, according to Henry F. Schricker, who spoke 
at a session of the Indiana Town and City Super- 
intendents’ Association in Indianapolis on Febru- 
ary 5. “Our future legislators, judges, and other 
officeholders must come from the schools and they 
must be trained,” said Mr. Schricker. Other speak- 
ers on the program were Dr. F. B. Knight, of 
Purdue University; Roy W. Feik, East Chicago; 
H. E. Driver, Aurora; and V. L. Ejikenberry, 
Vincennes. Dr. William L. Bryan, of Indiana 
University, was a speaker at the Friday evening 
session. Life memberships were presented as serv- 
ice awards to E. C. Jerman, Greensburg, and W. 

F. Mullinnix, Attica. 

The association elected as officers for the year 
1938: president, L. A. Lockwood, Rushville; 
secretary, Z. M. Smith, Greenfield. 


A MURAL PAINTED BY AUSTIN 
PUPILS 

A mural, depicting the progress of the city 
of Austin, Minn., believed to be the largest of its 
type ever made by high-school students, has been 
completed recently by art students of the Austin 
high school. 

The mural, 4%4 by 60 ft. in size, was painted 
on the wall of the high-school dining hall, under 
the direction of the high-school art supervisor, 
Miss Gwenavere Nelson. In working out the 
mural, an attempt was made to integrate sym- 
bolism with literal interpretations. The students 
aimed for an artistic composition rather than 
photographic likeness. 

The theme of the mural is the “Progress of 
Austin” and the design is original with the stu- 
dents. The aim was to make a flat panorama of 
the chronological development of the city, show- 
ing the leading public buildings and local in- 
dustries. Emphasis was laid on the point of 
making the mural pleasurable to the entire school 
as well as artists and others with advanced ability 
for aesthetic appreciation. 

A large group of students was constantly en- 
gaged in work on the mural during the semester 
from September, 1937, to February, 1938. Each 
of the students was given an individual portion 
of the mural to plan and work out from start to 
finish. 


THE COST OF THE SCHOOL BUS 

The taxpayers of New York State are spend- 
ing $5,000,000 annually for the transportation of 
children to and from school, according to the 
findings of a survey made by the State Board of 
Regents. 

Dr. Alonzo G. Grace. who conducted the sur- 
vey, found that the children are transported in 
all sorts of conveyances, ranging from boats to 
modern busses. Along the St. Lawrence River, 4 
boat is used to take the pupils to school, and 
high in the Adirondacks, horsedrawn sleighs are 
used. The average route is twelve miles long. All 
busses are equipped with governors which limit 
the speed to less than 35 miles an hour. 

One of the worst dangers to which children 
are exposed results from the disregard of motor- 
ists in passing school busses when these are tak- 
ing on or discharging children. 
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@ A Stewart tron or Chain Link Wire Fence pro- 
vides a restraining barrier and restricts play- 
ground activities te safe play areas. It protects 
ever-present traffic 
hazards; safeguards lives; discourages trespass and 
validism; brings peace of mind to officials and 
parents. Stewart products comprise fence for ath- 
letic fields, natatorium and tennis court enclosures, 


thoughtless children from 
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SHELDON 


baseball backstops, gymnasium window guards, and 
many other iron and wire features for schools. 


Send for catalog showing typical installation. 
Sales and Erection Service in Principal Cities. 


‘‘World’s Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886’ 


Die 
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BRINGING BOOKS TO BESSEMER 
(Concluded from page 44) 

munity itself has no other place available for 
a library. Maintenance costs under the pres- 
ent system are held at a minimum because 
the rental, heat, and light have already 
been provided for out of school taxes. In 
short, the library has come to be an integral 
part of the community’s social and educational 
life. As such, it may well take rank along 
with the family, the school, and the church 
in this small village of 2,000 souls. 


BUYING SCHOOL INSURANCE 
(Concluded from page 52) 

dent Commission settles disputes concerning 
the amount of compensation for injuries. This 
commission has judicial powers and its pro- 
cedures are much more informal than those 
of the courts. 

_ The best authority on this subject in Cali- 
fornia can be found in the two large volumes 


on Workmen’s Compensation — Insurance, 
Principles, and Practice, by Douglas A. Camp- 
dell. This is printed by the Parker, Stone and 


Baird Company, Los Angeles 
VIII. Burglary, Interior Holdup, and 
Messenger Robbery 


Local conditions and the amount of risk in 
each district should determine the necessity 
lor this type of coverage. Care should be 
taken here, as in case of other forms of in- 
surance, to obtain the broadest form of cover- 
age possible. Many standard form provisions 
can be improved, such as the elimination of 
restrictions on hours during which the assured 
IS covered, lowering the age limit on cus- 
todians. et, 
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THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, Inc. 
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IX. Elevator Insurance 

This type of liability insurance is probably 
written by few school districts in this state. 
Under elevator liability it is essential to list 
for the company the buildings having ele- 
vators, the location of the elevator in the 
building, the number of landings, the distance 
between landings, hatchway gate, or door, the 
type power, type interlocks (credit), car gate 
contact (credit), switch, and the elevator num- 
ber. Loss experience should be given for a 
period of years. Furnished with this informa- 
tion, the companies can then intelligently 
formulate a rate for your risk. Coverage un- 
der the elevator forms also vary and a study 
should be made and specifications written in- 
dicating what you want included in your in- 
surance policy. 

No school district should be without The 
National Underwriter Service in the form of 
the Fire, Casualty, and Surety Bulletins pub- 
lished in Cincinnati, Ohio. The Insurance Pro- 
ducers Bulletin (330 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago) is also valuable 


“UNITED WE STAND” 
(Concluded from page 56) 


school that long, or whatever the length of his 
stay in the schools. 

Each school has its own facilities for this 
health program, but the main quarters are in 
the senior-high-school building and include a 
large reception room, a doctor’s consultation 
room, a clinic, a room containing beds and 
bowl, a toilet room, and ample storage and 
cabinet space for supplies. 

Aside from the specialized health service 
outlined above, the matter of the pupil’s phys- 
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LABORATORY AND 





VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 





Before you equip 
new laboratories or 


p LL workshops send for 
) ET our catalog. 


mon 
ground. 


When 
adequate 
equipment 








No. 10000 Chemistry Table 


is provided for the use of each. 


The new Sheldon Catalog is just off the press. 
Forty years experience in manufacturing science 
laboratory and vocational workshop equipment 
have enabled us to produce an invaluable hand- 
book for modern educators. Architects will find 
it @ compact manual filled with indispensable 


technical data. 


E. H. SHELDON CO. 





DEPARTMENT S 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 





ical welfare has played an important role in 
the whole program of school expansion at 
Miami Beach for many years Because of the 
desire of school officials to give students the 
benefit of the afternoon hours for ocean bath- 
ing, and participation in the many and varied 
outdoor sports available in Miami Beach, on 
her vast stretches of beach and in her parks, 
especially the city’s 45-acre health and sports 
center, Flamingo Park, little if any attempt 
has been made in after-school extracurricular 
activities. Moreover, in the construction of the 
new buildings for which some three quarters 
of a million dollars were recently spent at 
Miami Beach, everything known to modern 
and scientific school planning was incorporated 
in the matter of ventilation, lighting, seating, 
plumbing, sanitation, safety, and comfort con- 
ducive to good health. 

When the school day is over at Miami 
Beach the pupils can continue their quest for 
glorious health in the near-by briny surf, on 
palm-fringed beaches, tennis courts, golf 
courses, bridle paths, volley ball, baseball, and 
hockey fields. 

Intelligent administration, among city and 
school officials alike, has gone hand in hand 
with nature at Miami Beach in making it pos- 
sible for her children to attain and keep that 
priceless possession, good health. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOGL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
TO MEET 

The eleventh annual convention of the Public 
School Business Officials of California will be held 
March 16-19, at Mission Inn, Riverside, Calif., 
under the presidency of Mr. John Ormand, of San 
Francisco. The four days of the convention will 
be devoted entirely to addresses and discussion of 
school-business problems peculiar to the State of 
California 
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Ts 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


New seecauill Model 


Now, for the first time, an 
ALL-PURPOSE 16 MM 
Sound Projector is offered 
to you. Completely flexible 
for the varied demands of 
classroom and auditorium 


Adjustable as easily 
and as quickly as your radio 
to tone quality for small 
group work but with plenty 
of built-in reserve power for 
large audiences. Clear, 
steady image projected to 
any desired size. No com- 
plicated threading. Easy on 
film. Requires no trained 
operator. Handsome mod- 
ern case design. Can also 
be used for silent films. 
A Universal comes to you 
complete, ready to operate. 
No extras to buy. May be 
purchased on the Universal 
Budget Plan. See yourdealer 
or write for further details to 


Universal Sound Projector 


Division of 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 


1917 Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Show Room — 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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EARMARKS OF A GOOD TEACHER 
(Concluded from page 26) 

ers. If any one of these drops below this 

minimum it is unlikely that the deficit can 

be offset by more of other factors. 

As training and selection of teachers 
usually insures the essential technique and 
academic background, the matter of per- 
sonality is often the greatest factor in 
differentiating the fit from the unfit. Un- 
til teacher-training institutions recognize 
this either in (1) selecting trainees, or in 

2) developing procedures for training in 
“teaching personality,” they are not meet- 
ing one of the crying needs of education 
today. It will always be essential for em- 
ployers of teachers to note a balance be- 
tween all of these factors if they are’ to 
select the right teachers. 

To use an illustration from the field of 
transportation: subject matter (and _ its 
outcomes) may be the material carried, 
technique of teaching the conveyance, and 
personal equipment the power which per- 
mits the conveyance to carry the material 
to its proper destination. Personality adds 
the dynamic aspect to teaching. 


TYPES OF STATE SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 
(Concluded from page 30) 

large “solely with regard to their qualifica- 
tions and fitness.”’ Not more than five 
members are permitted to be of the same 
political party, and “Not more than one 
alumnus of each of the institutions of 
higher learning, the state university, the 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts, 
and Iowa state teachers college, shall be 
members of said board at one time.” 

The state superintendent of public in- 
struction is elected at the general election 
every four years. 


Note: This article will be continued in May. — Editor. 


TEN YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
WITH A SINGLE-SALARY 
SCHEDULE 
(Concluded from page 32) 
she now looks forward to a maximum of 

$3,000. 

After due consideration of all the facts, 
and after patient hearings of all the in- 
terested groups, the school board voted on 
May 24, 1937** to build the new salary 
schedule on the “single-salary’”’ basis - 
equal pay for equal training and experi- 
ence. The schedule as finally adopted con- 
tinues therefore the adherence to this prin- 
ciple which was begun in Cincinnati in 
1927, and which is regarded, in the light 
of ten years of experience, as successful. 


NEW CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
NEGAUNEE, MICHIGAN 
(Concluded from page 40) 

The entrances are arranged so that these 
rooms and the gymnasium facilities can 
be used by the community without getting 
into the classrooms. The heating is also 
controlled independently. 

The rooms provide just those added 
facilities that enable this school staff to 


Minutes of the Board of Education, May 24, 1937, 
p. ll 
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actually carry out the broad educational 
program to which so much has been con- 
tributed in lip service in the past. Most 
of the character-training agencies of the 
community have hastened to avail them- 
selves of these facilities, giving the school 
its opportunity to co-ordinate and integrate 
them with the school program. 


Construction Details 


Exterior: Brick and limestone trim. 

Windows: Wood, double hung 

Doors: Hardwood panel. 

Insulation: Nuwood, ceiling; celotex, roof. 

Floors: Corridors and stairs and toilets, terrazzo; gym- 
nasium, maple; classrooms, asphalt tile. 

Inside Walls: Classrooms and corridors, plaster; toilets, 
salt-glaze brick. 

Wainscot: Corridors, salt-glaze brick; gymnasium, cork. 

Heating and Ventilation: Holmes split steam. 

Boilers: Steel, low-pressure. 

Lighting Fixtures: Enclosed type 

Toilets: Chinaware, with flush valves 

Urinals: Chinaware, automatic flush 

Blackboards: Slate. 

Bulletin Boards: Cork and masonite 

Lockers: Steel, standard types. 

Wardrobes: Coat rooms and lockers 

Pupil’s Desks: Movable. 

Window Shades: Venetian blinds 


WHAT IS AT THE BOTTOM OF 
POOR WORK IN THE SCHOOLS? 
(Concluded from page 41) 
habit of economy in time where specific facts 
or information only is desired. Many students 
have no concept of the possibility of gleaning 
what is desired, here and there, without read- 

ing every page and every word. 


Simple Rules for Study 

Here are some simple rules T have set down 
for those who wish to learn how to study. 
Those who have conscientiously followed these 
rules have invariably reported satisfactory re- 
sults. The improvement is evident almost from 
the start: (1) If you have any doubt as to its 
exact significance never leave a word until you 
have looked up its meaning in a good dic- 
tionary. (2) Never pass up a sentence until 
it has significance. (3) Never leave a para- 
graph until its relationship to what preceded 
has been fixed. (4) Never leave a major sec- 
tion or a chapter until you have taken time 
to analyze it and establish its significance as 
a whole, and its relationship to your previous 
knowledge or information. (5) When you have 
finished a book or a course of study, take 
time to form an estimate of it as a whole 
in terms of its value to you in every possible 
way. (6) Try to get everything of value at 
the first reading. To encourage re-reading for 
information is to encourage a very wasteful 
habit. If teachers should lead their students to- 
ward these objectives, a profound change 
would result in the level of scholarship in 
American educational institutions of all 
grades. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of January, 1938, school 
bonds in the total amount of $8,997,375 were 
reported. The average interest rate was 3.07 per 
cent. 

The city of Chicago sold $28,000,000 short- 
term notes at 244 per cent 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of January, in 11 states 
west of the Rockies, contracts were let for 45 
new school buildings, at a total valuation of 
$4,445,400. Five additional projects were reported 
in preliminary stages of preparation, with an 
estimated valuation of $300,000 

Dodge reports contracts let for 272 college and 
school buildings valued at $17,959,000, labora- 
tories and science buildings, 7, valued at $221,000. 
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BERRALUN ace brencain, 


Anti~Slip Treads Alumalun and Nicalun 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
ON STAIRS and FLOORS 


Worn Steps Economically Repaired 




















COLUMBIA 
DESK CHAIR 


The wide-spread acceptance of Columbia 
Chair Desks is due to the many years of 
experience in manufacturing quality school 
furniture. Can be had with scroll plywood 
seats and die framed steel angles if desired. * 





Columbia school furniture is beautiful in 
appearance, dignified and comfortable. 
Also means sensible economy due to its 
long life 
Visit Booth No. A25 while at 
Atlantic City 
February 26 — March 3, 1938 


A hard metal matrix into which is cast 
an abrasive next in hardness to the di- 
amond assures durability and anti-slip 


efficiency. 
Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
FURNITURE CORP. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Specify Feralun and Be Sure 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 


i | i Tco Make a safer Gym! 
Scenery and Stage Equipment GYMNASIUM MATS 


TRADE MARK 

It pays to have the 
resiliency of quality 
mats for tumbling, 
boxing, wrestling and 





THE MODERN LINE 


OF 


COMPLETE STAGE EQUIPMENT for buffers around the 





basketball court. Write for booklet 
CONSULT 
ore Petersen & Co. 
RUBBER WRESTLING MAT COVERS 

“" ‘ Cc 4221 No. 16th St. 

Give clean, smooth wrestling. ~ - 
MORK-GREEN STUDIOS Philadelphia, Pa. 

| | | R. J. Mork T. S. Green | | ! Manufacturers for over a quarter of a century. 
243 W. Congress St. 1126 Chimes Bldg. | 


Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 









Don’t Just Say Padlocks 
— Say MILLERS! 


OR 50 years MILLER keyless padlocks have been 
the choice of schools, colleges and industriel plants 
who demand THE BEST. Click or sight operating. Auto- 


matic locking. MASTER KEYED IF DESIRED, Hand- 
some in appearance. Dependable in operatior . 

RED DOT No. 35 operates by click and sight, No. 36 
by sight only. No. 1 finish is all steel hasp cadmium 


pleted, black fece, rust-proof. No. 2 finish is chrome 
pleted. No. 3 finish all-steel hasp, cadmium rust-proof. 
Natural color, lequered fece. All locks available in 
Master Key types at slightly higher prices. 


Let us send you sample. No cost or obligation. 
Simply tell us the type of lock you are interested 
in. Write us Today! 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
Established 1889 


FUNCTIONAL 
GRAMMAR LADDER 


By Fred G. Fox, Ph.D. 


Unusual in style and form, this book meets 
the needs of the average class in an interest- 
: ing and practical manner. With the exer- 
in cises taken from actual student themes and 
Style prepared in progressive ladder form, the 
4 emphasis placed on functional grammar, 
and and the principles of composition freed from 
Form encumbering details, this combination text 
and workbook will simplify your teaching 

and bring you better results. 72 cents 


Unusual 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. — Milwaukee 


STOP 
“WASHROOM INFECTION” 
Install 





The Miller Red Dot No.35 200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio 











JUST AS GOOD 


Often salesmen claim their articles to be just as good as 
those of the creators. We doubt this statement. 


We are the creators of: 
Multiple Operating Wardrobes for Schools 
Removable—Non-Removable Coat Hangers 
Swinging Blackboards 





BYLAY 


Onliwon Towels 
and Onliwon Cabinet'Tissue 


K-M SUPPLY CORPORATION 
123 W. 8th Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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NEW, IMPROVED 







Two-case Model 
Was $490 
Now only $41 0 






New, silenced, two-case model 
ideal for classrooms or moderate- 
sized auditoriums. (Single-case 
Model was $465—Now only $385) 


Your School Can Now Have the 


Newest and Finest at a Saving 


@ Never before have you been able to buy 
a genuine Bell & Howell Filmosound for 
so litthe—and never before have any pro- 
jectors been as ideally suited to the re- 
quirements of the educator as these im- 
proved models. 

Production economies resulting from 
the increased demand for the Model 138 
Filmosound have made possible the low- 
est prices in Filmosound’s history! 

Built by the same skilled craftsmen who 
have fashioned the preferred studio equip- 
ment of Setieweed far over a quarter = 
century, these Filmosounds will project 
both sound and silent film. They permit 
reverse and still-picture projection—in- 
dispensable to the educator for repetition 
onl euaiiacie. And they offer such exclu- 
sive features as a speaker-hiss eliminator, 
“floating-film,”’ and metered lubrication. 
Both models are equipped with 750-watt 
lamps and have a film capacity of 1600 feet. 

Take advantage of this opportunity to 
have this modern Sisnesnnad ounieenent 
in your school at these new low prices. 
Mail the coupon for details. 

. s . 


NEW HORIZONS, a recently published booklet, 
will familiarize you thoroughly with the new teach- 
ing tool, the educational motion picture . . . with its 
nature, its applications, its values, the technique of 
using it effectively, and the experi- 
ences of educators who are using 
it. Send the coupon for your free 
copy. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago, New York, Hollywood, 
London. Established 1907. 










Write for a Copy 








i 1 
§ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 1 
§ 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. i 
i Piease mail: ( ) New Horizons; completein- Jj 
§ formation on ( ) Filmosound Projectors, § 
§ ( +) Silent Filmo Projectors. ASB] 3-38 § 
; PERE Ss £45.46 6d0¥0deGS0b 0000666586608 080 ! 
i IN Ss 5 i ee ae ea as ; 
DLA d0c666 otneetatabeenedeeeeeasbae ’ 
: SD stthtdaswenes senbaoe edGnbaceeeeee've ' 
1 ee » Ms ceswnces ' 





BELL & HOWELL 
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After The Meeting 


STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 


A good story is like a bitter pill with the sugar coating 
inside of it.—QO. Henry. 


Like Teachers’ Salaries 

An American told of a mutual business friend 
who said to him one day 

“Life — well, it’s just not worth livin’; it’s just 
one blame trouble after another. But I’m going 
to try out a new scheme I’ve just hired a 
young man, and whenever I have a worry, I’m 
goin’ to pass it on to him, and he'll have to take 
care of it.” 

“Now, that’s a good idea,” said the other. 
“What are you going to pay him?” 

“Five thousand dollars.” 

“What’s that? You complaining of bad trade, 
and going to pay a man five thousand dollars a 
year to take care of your worries. Where are you 
going to get the money from to pay him?” 

“Well.” said the friend, “I guess that’s goin’ to 
be his first worry.” 


In a Hurry 
The shortest perceptible unit of time, says a 
local man, is the difference between the moment 
the traffic light changes and the driver behind 
you honks. — Niagara Falls Review. 


They Made a Noise 

Many school-administrative projects are talked 
about without any tangible results. After a meet- 
ing at Atlantic City, a western schoolman told a 
story attributed to Mr. Carl Gray, of the Union 
Pacific Railway. 

A boy in delicate health secured a farm job 
for recuperative purposes. Early the first morn- 
ing the farmer told him to feed the stock. Re- 
turning at the sound of the breakfast gong, the 
boy reported the task completed 

“What did you feed ’em?” asked the farmer 

“Hay,” replied the youngster. 

“Gave horses, cattle, and sheep hay ?” 

“Yes, and plenty of it.” 

“What about the hogs and poultry?” 

“Gave them hay, too.” 

“Well, how did it work out ?”’ 

“Dunno, but they’re doing a dam lot of talking 
about it.” 


Very Probably 


A bashful young darky had not the courage 
to pop the question. Finally, one Sunday night, 
he said: “Julia, yo’ remembers dat I was heah 
Monday night?” 

“Yes,” Julia replied. 

“An’ dat I was heah Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday night and again last night?” 

“So yo’ was.” 

“And I is heah tonight.” 

“Yo’ shore is.” 

At last, in desperation, he burst out with, “Say, 
girl, doesn’t yo’ begin to smell a rat?” 





Some Definition 
Geometry Teacher: Now class, since we have 
learned about triangles, circles and squares, I 
wonder if anyone present can tell me what a 
rhombus is? 
Johnny: Yes, Miss, I can. A rhombus is a 
square, only it’s sort of pushed over. — Pathfinder. 
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School Buyers’ News 


NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 


The Reality Series of Political-Physical Maps, 
just announced by Weber Costello Company, Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill., mark a distinct advance in high- 
grade wall maps for schools. The new series, de- 
signed and edited by Miss Edith P. Parker, embody 
new features developed as a result of the same type 
of research which has led to Miss Parker’s many 
contributions to methods. The series eliminates 
many of the difficulties previously encountered in 
map teaching, and prevents misconceptions which 
children developed about the shape of the earth, 
etc., as a result of poor maps. 

A feature of the series is the Parker Hemisine 
projection used for the Reality World Map. This 
projection makes quite obvious the distortion re- 
sulting from the representation of a spherical sur- 
face on a flat area. This distortion is not con- 
cealed but is so handled that the teacher can 
obviate or correct any misconceptions on the part 
of the child. There are a number of other strik- 
ing innovations which help to make the Reality 
World Map unique in fulfilling the special pur- 
pose of a world map. 

Complete information may be obtained by 
writing to the Weber Costello Company at Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. 

Educational opportunities can never be equal- 
ized until small schools enjoy the advantages of 
equipment which the big schools have, and that 
at a cost within the spending abilities of small 
communities. To meet just this great need, the 
Webster Company, 5622 Bloomingdale Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has announced a new sound system for 





New Webster-Chicago School Model 
Sound System. 


small schools. The new device which, for con- 
venience sake is designated as Model JS-118, 
handles up to sixteen rooms, is small in size, and 
contains all of the new school features of all- 
wave radio, master call, return speech, and use 
for phonograph transcriptions. Best of all, the 
apparatus is practically foolproof and involves the 
very minimum of maintenance 

New Vulcan Multiple-Heat Baking and 
Roasting Ovens. The new Vulcan multiple-heat- 
conduit ovens, just perfected by the Standard 
Gas Equipment Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
are the latest word in sectional and cabinet ovens. 
These ovens which contain new, improved fea- 
tures, are capable of producing a superior quality 
of bread, cake, pies, pastry, custards, and roasts. 

The Vulcan ovens have many refinements of 
construction, have better baking qualities, greater 
flexibility, larger capacity, more speed and econ- 
omy, and greater accessibility. A thick wool in- 
sulation seals heat inside, saves gas, and keeps 
the bake shop cooler. A balanced burner heats 
each side of the oven evenly, and a center outlet 
duct of special design insures efficient venting. 
A spring counterbalance provides for easy opera- 
tion of doors. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AT WORK 
(Concluded from page 50) 
the district was accomplished through this 
pageant than through many weary hours of 
classroom teaching. 

It can readily be seen that the school plant 
has served as a community center. We haven’t 
done any promoting but have stood ready to 
serve. Adults have demonstrated that they 
wish to continue the learning process. In every 
one of these projects some faculty member 
has been requested to serve as a leader. Truly, 
in Turlock, the school belongs to the com- 
munity. 

SCHOOLS AND WPA 

The Works Progress Administration has issued 
a report showing that during the two years end- 
ing October 1, 1937, a total of 1,574 new school 
buildings were constructed. Sixteen thousand and 
three school buildings received extensive repairs 
and improvements and 555 had enlargements 
added to existing structures. The administration 
provided new construction in 599 school plav- 
grounds and provided repairs and improvements 
for 2,906. 

The constructional aid given by WPA to public 
schools and colleges was supplemented during 
October, 1937, as it had been during previous 
years, by extensive educational operations. The 
adn.inistration was responsible for the operation 
of 100,145 educational classes, enrolling 1,144,- 
689 students. The classes involved pupils rang- 
ing from preschool nursery groups to advanced 
college classes and classes of adult workers. 

During the biennium the administration assisted 
in the serving of school lunches in the number of 
128,057,654 meals. Supplementary educational 
work in the nature of recreational service and 
special types of cultural activity ranged from 
the establishment of branch libraries and travel- 
ing libraries to the conduct of theatrical produc- 
tions and the maintenance of art classes. The ad- 
ministration was _ responsible for rebinding 
13,973,200 public-school text and library books 
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SCHOOL CUSTODIANS’ SCHOOLS 


The Iowa State College at Ames has announced 
that its 1938 session of the Custodians’ Training 
School will be held June 21 to 24, inclusive. 

The Kansas State Janitor-Engineer Schools will 
be held at Wichita, June 6-10; at Topeka, June 
13-17; and at Hays, June 20-24. As in previous 
years, the work will be carried on under the di- 
rection of Mr. C. M. Miller, Director of Voca-~- 
tional Education, Topeka, Kans., and Mr. Laur- 
ence Parker, Professor of Vocational Education, 
Kansas State Teachers’ College, Pittsburg. 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARD 
FEDERAL AID 

The Advisory Committee on Education, ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt on September 19, 
1936, has submitted its report to the National 
Congress with the recommendation that federal 
grants be made during the next six years, ag- 
gregating the sum of $855,000,000 for aid to the 
schools throughout the United States. 

The committee proposed division of the new 
grants into six major categories as follows, the 
first sum being for the starting year of 1939-40 
and the second for the maximum in 1944-45: 

1. General aid to elementary and secondary 
education, $40,000,000 — $140,000,000. 

2. Infproved preparation of teachers, $2,000,000 

~— $6,000,000. 

%. Construction of school buildings to facilitate 
district reorganization, $20,000,000 — $30,000,000. 

4. Administration of state departments of edu- 
cation, $1,000,000 — $2,000,000. 

5. Educational service for adults, $5,000,000 — 
$15,000,000. 

6. Library service for rural areas, $2,000,000 — 
$6,000,000. 

The report emphasized that the first item 
should be distributed among the states in propor- 
tion to their financial needs. The share of 
wealthy states, it said, must be small if the 
schools are to be materially improved in poorer 
states. 

Among the more significant recommendations 
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were proposals that pupils of parochial and 
other nonpublic schools share to a limited extent 
in the grants. 


SURVEY OF VISUAL AIDS 


The Victor Animatograph Corporation, Da- 
venport, Iowa, in January, 1938, began a nation- 
wide survey of elementary and high schools to 
determine the utilization of visual aids. Ten thou- 
sand questionnaires were sent to users of visual 
aids, including slides, film strips, and motion pic- 
tures. 

The survey is intended to set up a basis for 
establishing an educational department to advise 
schools in the selection and utilization of visual 
aids. 


SCHOOL-BOARD SECRETARIES OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA MEET IN HARRISBURG 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the Association 
of School-Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania was held 
February 1, in Harrisburg, with President H. W. Hoover 
presiding. More than five hundred schgol-board secretaries 
were in attendance at the opening session. 

In one discussion session, secretaries and business managers 
of first- and second-class districts were led in discussions 
by H. W. Cramblet, Pittsburgh, and Dr. Clarence E. 
Ackley, Harrisburg. Louis A. Smith, Aliquippa, and Dr. 
Raymond Robinson were in charge of the third-class 
forum, while Paul Z. Kistler, West York, and Dr. E. A. 
Quackenbush conducted the fourth round table. 

The forum discussions followed the report of the 
president and the appointment of convention committees. 
Reports of officers and committees and addresses by Dr. 
Lester K. Ade, state superintendent of public instruction, 
and Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Madison, Wis., were high- 
lights of the closing business session. Dr. Ade told the 
secretaries of procedure and school legislation, and outlined 
new responsibilities growing out of legislation 

The twenty-fifth anniversary banquet was presided 
over by R. E. Pfeifer of Easton and was addressed by 
various past presidents 

The association elected the following officers for the 
year 1938-39: 

President, Harold R. Kratz, Norristown. 

Vice-president, Ralph E. Ord, Dravorburg 

Secretary, Miss Mary E. Robbins, Sunbury 

Treasurer, Harold W. Cramblet, Pittsburgh 
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They will sing 


your Praise! 


Who? 


The parents of school children. 


Why? 


For several reasons, we trust, but particularly 
for protecting the children’s health and happi- 
ness, maintaining sanitary cleanliness the 
«Wyandotte Way.” 


Improved Lighting from Clean Walls 


Let our Service Representative clean a 
" limited space on a schoolroom wall, with 
Wyandotte Detergent on a wet sponge or 
cloth. Then you will appreciate. the fact 
that even moderately soiled walls and ceil- 
ings may rob the room of 35 per cent (or 


Wyandotte Detergent, can remove the 
dirt with surprising ease, speed and 
economy. It is fine for floors of terrazzo, 
tile, marble, rubber and cement for sani- 
tary fixtures and polished metals. Non- 


scratch, non-slip and odorless. 75 |b. 


more) of its normal light. Bad for the 250 Ib. Bbls. 


Drums: 
eyes, of course. Your regular help, with 


In the Cafeteria 


“Keego” Cleaner gives crystal clear glasses, stainless dishes, and prevents angedt 
scale in the dishwashing machine, in spite of hard water. Other specialized 
cleaners for washing by hand with or without suds, to suit plant and water 


conditions, assure filmless, sanitary tableware. 


Sterilize - Deodorize 


Dissolve Steri-Chlor powder (active ingredient Sodium paratoluene sul- 
fonchloramide 16%) in water to have clear germicidal solutions of any 
desired strength. Sure death to germs and odors, harmless to everything 
else. Leaves no undesirable odor. Use as spray, rinse or soak. Use on table- 


All Wyandotte products are 
sold with the well known guar- 
ware, gymnasium equipment, in pool, lavatories, footbaths or for deodoriz- antee of satisfaction after a 


ing fabrics. 10 Lb. Cans; 25-100 Lb. Drums; 350 Lb. Bbls. Keeps in- 
definitely in powder form. Economical. 


THE J-B- FORD COMPANY 


weweAR SL DO T-¥.¢ miaeéy iG £44 


fair trial or money refunded. 


Wyandotte Dealers and service representatives in all parts of U.S.A. and Canada. 
Co-operation without obligation. District Offices in 28 Cities. 





